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Not  more  than  twenty  years  have 
passed  since  John  Stuart  Mill  sent  forth 
his  plea  for  Liberty. f 

*  An  Address  delivered  on  the  aoth  October, 
before  the  Birmin^tham  and  Midland  Institute. 

f  Mill  tells  us  that  his  Essay  On  Liberty” 
was  planned  and  written  down  in  1854.  It 
was  in  mounting  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in 
January,  1855,  that  the  thought  first  arose  of 
converting  it  into  a  volume,  and  it  was  not 
published  till  1859.  The  author,  who  in  his 
Autobiography  speaks  with  exquisite  modesty 
of  all  his  literary  performances,  allows  him¬ 
self  one  single  exception  when  speaking  of  his 
Essay  ”  On  Liberty.”  “  None  of  my  writ¬ 
ings,”  he  says,  “have  been  either  so  care- 


this.”  Its  final  revision  was  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  winter  of  1858  to  1859,  which  he 
and  his  wife  had  arranged  to  pass  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  a  hope  which  was  frustrated  by  his 
wife’s  death.  “  The  ‘  Liberty,’  ”  he  writes, 
"  is  likely  to  survive  longer  than  any  thing 
else  that  I  have  written  (with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  ‘  Logic  ’),  because  the  conjunction 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXL,  No.  i 


If  there  is  one  among  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  England  who,  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  character  and  the  calm  com- 
piosure  of  his  mind,  deserved  the  so  often 
misplaced  title  of  Serene  Highness,  it 
was,  I  think,  John  Stuart  Mill. 

But  in  his  Essay  "  On  Liberty,”  Mill 
for  once  becomes  passionate.  In  present¬ 
ing  his  Bill  of  Rights,  in  stepping  forward 
as  the.  champion  of  individual  liberty,  a 
new  spirit  seems  to  have  taken  possession 
of  him.  He  speaks  like  a  martyr,  or  the 
defender  of  martyrs.  The  individual  hu¬ 
man  soul,  with  its  unfathomable  endow- 


of  her  mind  with  mine  has  rendered  it  a  kind 
of  philosophic  text-book  of  a  single  truth,  which 
the  changes  progressively  taking  place  in 
modem  society  tend  to  bring  out  into  stronger 
relief  :  the  importance,  to  man  and  society,  of 
a  large  variety  of  character,  and  of  giving  full 
freedom  to  human  nature  to  expand  itself  in 
innumerable  and  conflicting  directions.” 
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ments,  and  its  capacity  of  growing  to 
something  undreamt  of  in  ourphilosophy, 
becomes  in  his  eyes  a  sacred  thing,  and 
every  encroachment  on  its  world-wide 
domain  is  treated  as  sacrilege.  Society, 
the  arch-enemy  of  the  rights  of  individu¬ 
ality,  is  represented  like  an  evil  spirit, 
whom  it  behoves  every  true  man  to  re¬ 
sist  with  might  and  main,  and  whose  de¬ 
mands,  as  they  cannot  be  altogether 
ignored,  must  be  reduced  at  all  hazards 
to  the  lowest  level. 

I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  principles 
for  which  Mill  pleaded  so  warmly  and 
strenuously  4n  his  Essay  “  On  Liberty” 
would  at  the  present  day  be  challenged 
or  resisted,  even  by  the  most  illiberal  of 
philosophers,  or  the  most  conservative  of 
politicians.  Mill’s  demands  sound  very 
humble  to  our  ears.  They  amount  to  no 
more  than  this,  ”  that  the 'individual  is 
not  accountable  to  society  for  his  actions 
so  far  as  they  concern  the  interests  of  no 
person  but  himself,  and  that  he  may  be 
subjected  to  ^cial  or  legal  punishments 
for  such  actions  only  as  are  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  others.” 

Is  there  any  one  here  present  who 
doubts  the  justice  of  that  principle,  or 
who  would  wish  to  reduce  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  a  smaller  measure  ? 
Whatever  social  tyranny  may  have  ex¬ 
isted  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  wrung 
that  fiery  protest  from  the  lips  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  can  we  imagine  a  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  not  totally  Utopian,  in  which  the 
individual  man  need  be  less  ashamed  of 
his  social  fetters,  in  which  he  could  more 
freely  utter  all  his  honest  convictions, 
more  boldly  propound  all  his  theories, 
more  fearlessly  agitate  for  their  speedy 
realization  ;  in  which,  in  fact,  each  man 
can  be  so  entirely  himself  as  the  society 
of  England,  such  as  it  now  is,  such  as 
generations  of  hard-thinking  and  hard¬ 
working  Englishmen  have  made  it,  and 
left  it  as  the  most  sacred  inheritance  to 
their  sons  and  daughters  ? 

Look  through  the  whole  of  history,  not 
excepting  the  brightest  days  of  repub¬ 
lican  freedom  at  Athens  and  Rome,  and 
I  know  you  will  not  find  one  single  period 
in  which  the  measure  of  Liberty  accorded 
to  each  individual  was  larger  than  it  is  at 
present,  at  least  in  England.  And  if 
you  wish  to  realize  the  full  blessings  of 
the  time  in  which  we  live,  compare  Mill’s 
plea  for  Liberty  with  another  written  not 


much  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  by  a  thinker  not  inferior  either  in 
power  or  boldness  to  Mill  himself.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hobbes,  the  only  freedom 
which  an  individual  in  his  ideal  state  has 
a  right  to  claim  is  what  he  calls  “  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,”  and  that  freedom  of 
thought  consists  in  our  being  able  to 
think  what  we  like — so  long  as  we  keep 
it  to  ourselves.  Surely,  such  freedom  of 
thought  existed  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  we  should  never  call 
thought  free,  if  it  had  to  be  kept  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  solitary  and  silent  confinement. 
By  freedom  of  thought  we  mean  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  action,  whether  individual  or 
associated ;  and  of  that  freedom  the 
present  generation,  as  compared  with 
all  former  generations,  tht  English  na¬ 
tion,  as  compared  with  all  other  nations, 
enjoys,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  to¬ 
gether,  and  sometimes  running  over. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  dogmas  still 
remain  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in 
morality  ;  but  those  who  defend  them 
claim  no  longer  any  infallibility,  and 
those  who  attack  them,  however  small 
their  minority,  need  fear  no  violence, 
nay,  may  reckon  on  an  impartial  and  even 
sympathetic  hearing,  as  soon  as  people 
discover  in  their  pleadings  the  true  ring 
of  honest  conviction  and  the  warmth  in¬ 
spired  by  an  unselfish  love  of  truth. 

It  has  seemed  strange  therefore  to 
many  readers  of  Mill,  particularly  on  the 
Continent,  that  this  cry  for  Liberty,  this 
demand  for  freedom  for  every  individual 
to  be  what  he  is,  and  to  develop  all  the 
germs  of  his  nature,  should  have  come 
from  what  is  known  as  the  freest  of  all 
countries,  England.  We  might  well  un¬ 
derstand  such  a  cry  of  indignation  if  it 
had  reached  us  from  Russia  ;  but  why 
should  English  philosophers,  of  all 
others,  have  to  protest  against  the 
tyranny  of  society  ?  It  is  true,  never¬ 
theless,  that  in  countries  governed  des¬ 
potically,  the  individual,  unless  he  is  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Government,  enjoys  far 
greater  freedom,  or  rather  license,  than 
in  a  country  like  England,  which  governs 
itself.  Russian  society,  for  instance,  is 
extremely  indulgent.  It  tolerates  in  its 
rulers  and  statesmen  a  haughty  defiance 
of  the  simplest  rules  of  social  propriety, 
and  it  seems  amused  rather  than  aston- 
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ished  or  indignant  at  the  vagaries,  the 
frenzies,  and  outrages,  of  those  who  in 
brilliant  drawing-rooms  or  lecture-rooms 
preach  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  Ni¬ 
hilism  or  Individualism  * — viz.,  “  that 
society  must  be  regenerated  by  a  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
strongest,  processes  which  nature  has 
sanctioned,  and  which  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  among  wild  animals.”  If  there 
is  danger  in  these  doctrines  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  see  to  it.  It  may 
place  watchmen  at  the  doors  of  every 
house  and  at  the  corner  of  every  street, 
but  it  must  not  count  on  the  better  classes 
coming  forward  to  enroll  themselves  as 
special  constables,  or  even  on  the  co-«. 
operation  of  public  opinion  which  in 
England  would  annihilate  that  kind  of 
Nihilism  with  one  glance  of  scorn  and 
pity. 

In  a  self-governed  country  like  Eng¬ 
land,  the  resistance  which  society,  if  it 
likes,  can  opi>ose  to  the  individual  in  the 
assertion  of  his  rights,  is  far  more  com¬ 
pact  and  powerful  than  in  Russia,  or  even 
in  Germany.  Even  where  it  does  not  em¬ 
ploy  the  arm  of  the  law,  society  knows 
how  to  use  that  softer,  but  more  crush¬ 
ing  pressure,  that  calm,  but  Gorgon-like 
look  which  only  the  bravest  and  stoutest 
hearts  know  how  to  resist. 

It  is  rather  against  that  indirect  re¬ 
pression  which  a  well-organized  society 
exercises,  both  through  its  male  and  fe¬ 
male  representatives,  that  Mill's  demand 
for  Liberty  seems  directed.  He  does  not 
stand  up  for  unlimited  license  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
strenuous  defender  of  that  balance  of 
power  between  the  weak  and  the  strong 
on  which  all  social  life  depends.  But  he 
resents  those  smaller  penalties  which  so¬ 
ciety  will  always  inflict  on  those  who  dis¬ 
turb  its  dignihed  peace  and  comfort — 
avoidance,  exclusion,  a  cold  look,  a  sting¬ 
ing  remark.  Had  Mill  any  right  to  com¬ 
plain  of  these  social  penalties  ?  VV'ould 
it  not  rather  amount  to  an  interference 
with  individual  liberty  to  wish  to  deprive 
any  individual  or  any  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  of  those  weapons  of  self-defence  ? 
Those  who  themselves  think  and  speak 


*  Herzen  defined  Nihilism  as  “  the  most 
perfect  freedom  from  all  settled  concepts,  from 
all  inherited  restraints  and  impediments  which 
hamper  the  progress  of  the  Occidental  intellect 
with  the  historical  drag  tied  to, its  foot.” 


freely,  have  hardly  a  right  to  complain, 
if  others  claim  the  same  privilege.  Mill 
himself  called  the  Conservative  party  the 
stupid  party  par  excellence^  and  he  took 
great  pains  to  explain  that  it  was  so,  not 
by  accident,  but  by  necessity.  Need  he 
wonder  if  those  whom  he  whipped  and 
scourged  used  their  own  whips  and 
scourges  against  so  merciless  a  critic  ? 

Freethinkers,  and  I  use  that  name  as  a 
title  of  honor  for  all  who,  like  Mill,  claim 
for  every  individual  the  fullest  freedom 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  compatible 
with  the  freedom  of  others,  are  apt  to 
make  one  mistake.  Conscious  of  their 
own  honest  intentions,  they  cannot  bear 
to  be  mistrusted  or  slighted.  They  ex¬ 
pect  society  to  submit  to  their  often  very 
painful  operations  as  a  patient  submits 
to  the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  That  is  not 
in  human  nature.  The  enemy  of  abuses 
is  always  abused  by  his  enemies.  So¬ 
ciety  will  never  yield  one  inch  without 
resistance,  and  few  reformers  live  long 
enough  to  receive  the  thanks  of  those 
whom  they  have  reformed.  Mill’s  unso¬ 
licited  election  to  Parliament  was  a  tri¬ 
umph  not  often  shared  by  social  re¬ 
formers;  it  was  as  exceptional  as  Bright’s 
admission  to*  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or 
Stanley’s  appointment  as  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster.  Such  anomalies  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  a  country  fortunately  so  full  of 
anomalies  as  England  ;  but, -as  a  rule,  a 
political  reformer  must  not  be  angry  if 
he  passes  through  life  without  the  title  of 
Right  Honorable  ;  nor  should  a  man,  if 
he  will  always  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  he  dies  a  martyr  rather  than 
a  Bishop. 

But  granting  even  that  in  Mill’s 
time  there  existed  some  traces  of  social 
tyranny,  where  are  they  now  ?  Look  at 
the  newspapers  and  the  journals.  Is 
there  any  theory  too  wild,  any  reform  too 
violent  to  be  openly  defended  ?  Look 
at  the  drawing-rooms  or  the  meetings  of 
learned  societies.  Are  not  the  most  ec¬ 
centric  talkers  the  .spoiled  children  of  the 
fashionable  world  ?  When  young  lords 
begin  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  limiting 
the  rights  of  inheritance,  and  young  tu¬ 
tors  are  not  afraid  to  propose  curtailing 
the  long  vacation,  surely  we  need  not 
complain  of  the  intolerance  of  English 
society. 

But  to  return  to  Mill  and  his  plea  for 
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Liberty.  Though^  I  can  hardly  believe 
that,  were  he  still  among  us,  he  would 
claim  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  for  the 
individual  than  is  now  accorded  to  every 
one  of  us  in  the  society  in  which  we  move, 
yet  the  chief  cause  on  which  he  founded 
his  plea  for  Liberty,  the  chief  evil  w’hich 
he  thought  could  be  remedied  only  if  so¬ 
ciety  would  allow  more  elbow-room  to 
individual  genius,  exists  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  as  in  his  time — aye,  even  in  a  higher 
degree.  The  principle  of  Individuality 
has  suffered  more  at  present  than  per¬ 
haps  at  any  former  period  of  history. 
The  world  is  becoming  more  and  more 
gregarious,  and  what  the  French  call  our 
nature  moutonniire,  “  our  mutton-like 
nature,”  our  tendency  to  leap  where  any 
bell-wether  has  leapt  before,  becomes 
more  and  more  prevalent  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  art,  and  even  in  science.  M. 
de  Tocqueville  expressed  his  surprise 
how  much  more  Frenchmen  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  resemble  one  another  than  did 
those  of  the  last  generation.  The  same 
remark,  adds  John  Stuart  Mill,  might  be 
made  of  England  in  a  greater  degree. 

‘ ‘  The  modem  regime  of  public  opinion,  ’  ’ 
he  writes,  ‘‘is  in  an  unorganized  form 
what  the  Chinese  educational  and  politi¬ 
cal  systems  are  in  an  organized  ;  and  un¬ 
less  individuality  shall  be  able  success¬ 
fully  to  assert  itself  against  this  yoke, 
Europe,  notwithstanding  its  noble  ante¬ 
cedents  and  its  professed  Christianity, 
will  tend  to  become  another  China.” 

I  fully  agree  with  Mill  in  recognizing 
the  dangers  of  uniformity,  but  I  doubt 
whether  what  he  calls  the  regime  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  alone,  or  even  chiefly,  an¬ 
swerable  for  it.  No  doubt  there  are 
some  people  in  whose  eyes  uniformity 
seems  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  If  all  were  equally  strong, 
equally  educated,  equally  honest,  equal¬ 
ly  rich,  equally  tall,  or  equally  small, 
society  would  seem  to  them  to  have 
reached  the  highest  ideal.  The  same 
people  admire  an  old  French  gar¬ 
den,  with  its  clipped  yew-trees,  forming 
artificial  walls  and  towers  and  pyramids, 
far  more  than  the  giant  yews  which, 
like  large  serpents,  clasp  the  soil  with 
their  coiling  roots,  and  overshadow  with 
their  dark  green  branches  the  white  chalk 
cliffs  of  the  Thames.  But  those  French 
gardens,  unless  they  are  constantly  clip¬ 
ped  and  prevented  from  growing,  soon 


fall  into  decay.  As  in  nature,  so  in  so¬ 
ciety,  uniformity  means  but  too  often 
stagnation,  while  variety  is  the  surest 
sign  of  health  and  vigor.  The  deepest 
secret  of  nature  is  its  love  of  continued 
novelty.  Its  tendency,  if  unrestrained, 
is  towards  constantly  creating  new  va¬ 
rieties,  which,  if  they  fulfil  their  pur¬ 
pose,  become  fixed  for  a  time,  or,  it  may 
be,  forever ;  while  others,  after  they 
have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  vanish  to 
make  room  for  new  and  stronger  types. 

The  same  is  the  secret  of  human  so¬ 
ciety.  It  consists  and  lives  in  individ¬ 
uals,  each  being  meant  to  be  different 
from  all  the  others,  and  to  contribute 
his  own  peculiar  share  to  the  common 
wealth.  As  no  tree  is  like  any  other  tree, 
and  no  leaf  on  the  same  tree  like  any 
other  leaf,  no  human  being  is  exactly  like 
any  other  human  being,  nor  is  it  meant 
to  be.  It  is  in  this  endless,  and  to  us  in¬ 
conceivable,  variety  of  human  souls  that 
the  deepest  purpose  of  human  life  is  to 
be  realized  ;  and  the  more  society  fulfils 
that  purpose,  the  more  it  allows  free 
scope  for  the  development  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  germ,  the  richer  will  be  the  har¬ 
vest  in  no  distant  future.  Such  is  the 
mystery  of  individuality  that  I  do  net 
wonder  if  even  those  philosophers  who, 
like  Mill,  reduce  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sacred  to  the  very  smallest  compass,  see 
in  each  individual  soul  something  sacred, 
something  to  be  revered,  even  where  we 
cannot  understand  it,  something  to  be 
protected  against  all  vulgar  violence. 

Where  I  differ  from  Mill  and  his  school 
is  on  the  question  as  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  epidemic  of  uniformity 
springs  which  threatens  the  free  devel¬ 
opment  of  modern  society.  Mill  points 
to  the  society  in  which  we  move  ;  to 
those  who  are  in  front  of  us,  to  our  con¬ 
temporaries.  I  feel  convinced  that  our 
real  enemies  are  at  our  back,  and  that 
the  heaviest  chains  which  are  fastened  on 

are  those  made,  not  by  the  present 
but  by  past  generations — by  our  ances¬ 
tors,  not  by  our  contemporaries. 

It  is  on  this  point,  on  the  trammels  of 
individual  freedom  with  which  we  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  bom  into  the  world, 
and  on  the  means  by  which  we  may  shake 
off  these  old  chains,  or  at  all  events  carry 
them  more  lightly  and  gracefully,  that  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  this  evening. 

You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  am  go- 
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ing  to  enter  upon  the  much  discussed  sub¬ 
ject  of  heredity,  whether  in  its  physiologi¬ 
cal  or  psychological  aspects.  It  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  subject  just  now,  and  the  most 
curious  facts  have  been  brought  together 
of  late  to  illustrate  the  working  of  what 
is  called  heredity.  But  the  more  we 
know  of  these  facts,  the  less  we  seem  able 
to  comprehend  the  underlying  principle. 
Inheritance  is  one  of  those  numerous 
words  which  by  their  very  simplicity  and 
clearness  are  so  apt  to  darken  our  coun¬ 
sel.  If  a  father  has  blue  eyes  and  the 
son  has  blue  eyes,  what  can  be  clearer 
than  that  he  inherited  them  ?  If  the 
father  stammers  and  the  son  stammers, 
who  can  doubt  but  that  it  came  by  in¬ 
heritance  ?  If  the  father  is  a  musician 
and  the  son  a  musician,  we  say  very 
glibly  that  the  talent  was  inherited.  But 
what  does  inherited  mean  ?  In  no  case 
does  it  mean  what  inherited  usually  means 
— something  external,  like  money,  col¬ 
lected  by  a  father,  and,  after  his  death, 
secured  by  law  to  his  son.  Whatever 
else  inherited  may  mean,  it  does  not  mean 
that.  But  unfortunately  the  word  is 
there,  it  seems  almost  pedantic  to  chal¬ 
lenge  its  meaning,  and  people  are  always 
grateful  if  an  easy  word  saves  them  the 
trouble  of  hard  thought. 

Another  apparent  advantage  of  the 
theory  of  heredity  is  that  it  never  fails. 
If  the  son  has  blue,  and  the  father  black, 
eyes,  all  is  right  again,  for  either  the 
mother,  or  the  grandmother,  or  some  his¬ 
toric  or  prehistoric  ancestor,  may  have 
had  blue  eyes,  and  atavism,  we  know, 
will  assert  itself  after  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  deny  the  broad 
facts  of  what  is  called  by  the  name  of 
heredity.  What  I  deny  is  that  the  name 
of  heredity  offers  any  scientific  solution 
of  a  most  difficult  problem.  It  is  a  name, 
a  metaphor,  quite  as  bad  as  the  old  met¬ 
aphor  of  innate  ideas  ;  for  there  is  hardly 
a  single  point  of  similarity  between  the 
process  by  which  a  son  may  share  the 
black  eyes,  the  stammering,  or  the  musi¬ 
cal  talent  of  his  father,  and  that  by  which, 
after  his  father’s  death,  the  law  secures 
to  the  son  the  possession  of  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  which  his  father  held 
in  the  Funds. 

But  whatever  the  true  meaning  of 
heredity  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
every  individual  comes  into  the  world 


heavy-laden.  Nowhere  has  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  burden  which  rests 
on  each  generation  as  it  enters  on  its 
journey  through  life  found  stronger  ex¬ 
pression  than  among  the  Buddhists. 
What  other  people  call  by  various  names, 
“  fate  or  providence,”  “  tradition  or  in¬ 
heritance,”  “  circumstances  or  environ¬ 
ment,”  they  call  Karman,  deed — wha 
has  been  done,  whether  by  ourselves  or 
by  others,  the  accumulated  work  of  all 
who  have  come  before  us,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  we  have  to  bear,  both 
for  good  and  for  evil.  Originally  this 
Karman  seems  to  have  been  conceived  as 
personal,  as  the  work  which  we  ourselves 
have  done  in  former  existences.  But,  as 
personally  we  are  not  conscious  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  such  work  in  former  ages,  that 
kind  of  Karman,  too,  might  be  said  to  be 
impersonal.  To  the  question  how  Kar¬ 
man  began,  the  accumulation  of  which 
forms  the  condition  of  all  that  exists  at 
present.  Buddhism  has  no  answer  to  give, 
any  more  than  any  other  system  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  philosophy.  The  Buddhists 
say  it  began  with  avidyd,  and  avidyd 
means  ignorance.  *  They  are  much  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  question  how 
Karman  may  be  annihilated,  how  each 
man  may  free  himself  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Karman  ;  and  Nirvana,  the  high¬ 
est  object  of  all  their  dreams,  is  often 
defined  by  Buddhist  philosophers  as 
”  freedom  from  Karman."\ 

What  the  Buddhists  call  by  the  general 
name  of  Karman,  comprehends  all  in¬ 
fluences  which  the  past  exercises  on  the 
present,  both  physically  and  mentally.  | 
It  is  not  my  object  to  examine  or  even  to 
name  all  these  influences,  though  I  con¬ 
fess  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to 
look  upon  the  surface  of  our  modern  life 
as  we  look  on  a  geological  map,  and 
to  see  the  most  ancient  formations  crop¬ 
ping  out  everywhere  under  our  feet. 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  color  a  geological  map 


*  Spencer  Hardy,  “  Manual  of  Buddhism,” 
p.  391- 

+  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

j  “  As  one  generation  dies  and  gives  way  to 
another,  the  heir  of  the  consequences  of  all  its 
virtues  and  all  its  vices,  the  exact  result  of  pre¬ 
existent  causes,  so  each  individual,  in  the  long 
chain  of  life,  inherits  all,  of  good  or  evil,  which 
all  its  predecessors  have  done  or  been  ;  and 
takes  up  the  struggle  towards  enlightenment 
precisely  there  where  they  left  it.” — Rhys 
Davids,  Buddhism,  p.  104. 
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of  England,  it  would  be  still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  sufficient  variety  of  colors 
to  mark  the  different  ingredients  of  the 
intellectual  surface  of  this  island. 

That  all  of  us,  whether  we  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  or  German,  or  French  or  Russian, 
are  really  speaking  an  ancient  Orien¬ 
tal  tongue,  incredible  as  it  would  have 
sounded  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  now 
admitted  by  everybody.  Though  the 
various  dialects  now  spoken  in  Europe 
have  been  separated  many  thousands 
of  years  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  ancient 
classical  language  of  India,  yet  so  un¬ 
broken  is  the  bond  that  holds  the  West 
and  East  together  that  in  many  cases  an 
intelligent  Englishman  might  still  guess 
the  meaning  of  a  Sanskrit  word.  How 
little  difference  is  there  between  Sanskrit 
sHnu  and  English  son,  between  Sanskrit 
duhitar  and  English  daughter,  between 
Sanskrit  vid,  to  know,  and  English  to 
wit,  between  Sanskrit  vaksh,  to  grow,  and 
English  to  wax  !  Think  how  we  value  a 
Saxon  urn,  or  a  Roman  coin,  or  a  Celtic 
weapon  !  how  we  dig  for  them,  clean 
them,  label  them,  and  carefully  deposit 
them  in  our  museums  !  Yet  what  is 
their  antiquity  compared  with  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  such  words  as  son  or  daughter, 
father  and  mother  t  There  are  no  monu¬ 
ments  older  than  those  collected  in  the 
handy  volumes  which  we  call  Diction¬ 
aries,  and  those  who  know  how  to  inter¬ 
pret  those  English  antiquities — as  you 
may  see  them  interpreted,  for  instance, 
in  Grimm’s  Dictionary  of  the  German,  in 
Littr^’s  Dictionary  of  the  French,  or  in 
Professor  Skeats’  Etymological  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  English  language — will  learn 
more  of  the  real  growth  of  the  human 
mind  than  by  studying  many  volumes  on 
logic  and  psychology. 

And  as  by  our  language  we  belong  to 
the  Aryan  stratum, we  belong  through  our 
letters  to  the  Hamitic.  We  still  write 
English  in  hieroglyphics  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  an¬ 
cient  hieroglyphics  have  passed  in  their 
journey  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  from 
Phoenicia  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to 
Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  England,  when 
we  write  a  capital  F  when  we  draw 
the  top  line  and  the  smaller  line  through 
the  middle  of  the  letter,  we  really  draw 
the  two  horns  of  the  cerastes,  the  horned 
.  serpent  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
used  for  representing  the  sound  of  f. 
The  Greeks,  who  took  their  letters 


from  the  Phoenicians,  wrote  When 
the  Greeks,  instead-  of  writing  like  the 
Phoenicians  from  right  to  left,  began  to 
write  from  left  to  right,  they  turned 
each  letter,  and  as  "H  became  K,  our  k, 
so  vau,  became  F,  the  Greek  so- 
called  Dlgamma,  the  Latin  F. 

If  thus  in  our  language  we  are  Aryan, 
in  our  letters  Egyptian,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  our  watches  to  see  that  we  are 
Babylonian.  Why  is  our  hour  divided 
into  sixty  minutes,  our  minutes  into 
sixty  seconds  ?  Would  not  a  division  of 
the  hour  into  ten,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
minutes  have  been  more  natural  ?  W’e 
have  sixty  divisions  on  the  dials  of  our 
watches  simply  because  the  Greek  as¬ 
tronomer  Hipparchus,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century  b.c.,  accepted  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  system  of  reckoning  time,  that 
system  being  sexagesimal.  The  Baby¬ 
lonians  knew  the  decimal  system,  but  for 
practical  purposes  they  counted  by  sossi 
and  sari,  the  sossos  representing  6o,  .the 
saros  60X60,  or  3600.  From  Hippar¬ 
chus  that  system  found  its  way  into  the 
works  of  Ptolemy,  about  150  a.d.,  and 
thence  it  was  carried  down  the  stream  of 
civilization,  finding  its  last  resting-place 
on  the  dial-plates  of  our  clocks. 

And  why  are  there  twenty  shillings  to 
our  sovereign  ?  Again  the  real  reason  lies 
in  Babylon.  The  Greeks  learnt  from  the 
Babylonians  the  art  of  dividing  gold  and 
silver  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  current  gold  piece 
of  Western  Asia  was  exactly  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  Babylonian  mnd,  or  mina.  It 
was  nearly  equal  to  our  sovereign.  The 
difficult  problem  of  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  in  a  bi-monetary  currency 
had  been  solved  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
ancient  Mesopotamian  kingdom,  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  gold  and  silver  being 
fixed  at  1  to  13^^.  The  silver  shekel  cur¬ 
rent  in  Babylon  was  heavier  than  the  gold 
shekel  in  the  proportion  of  13^^  to  10, 
and  had  therefore  the  value  of  one  tenth 
of  a  gold  shekel ;  and  the  half  silver 
shekel,  called  by  the  Greeks  a  drachma, 
was  worth  one  twentieth  of  a  gold  shekel. 
The  drachma,  or  half-silver  shekel,  may 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  an¬ 
cient  type  of  our  own  silver  shilling  in 
its  relation  of  one  twentieth  of  our  gold 
sovereign.* 

I  shall  mention  only  one  more  of  the 


*  See  Brandis,  “  Das  Mhnzwesen.” 
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most  essential  tools  of  our  mental  life — 
namely,  our  figures,  which  we  call  Ar¬ 
abic,  because  we  received  them  from  the 
.\rabs,  but  which  the  Arab  called  In¬ 
dian,  because  they  received  them  from 
the  Indians — in  order  to  show  you  how 
this  nineteenth  century  of  ours  is  under 
the  sway  of  centuries  long  past  and  for¬ 
gotten  ;  how  we  are  what  w'e  are,  not  by 
ourselves,  but  by  those  who  came  before 
us,  and  how  the  intellectual  ground  on 
which  we  stand  is  made  up  of  the  de¬ 
tritus  of  thoughts  which  were  first 
thought,  not  on  these  isles  nor  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  on  the  shores  of  the  Oxus,  the 
Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Indus. 

Now  you  may  well  ask,  Quorsum  hac 
omnia  t — What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
freedom  and  with  the  free  development 
of  individuality  ?  Because  a  man  is  born 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  can  it  be  said 
that  he  is  not  free  to  grow  and  to  ex¬ 
pand,  and  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  ?  Are  those  who  came  before 
him  and  who  left  him  this  goodly  inher¬ 
itance,  to  be  called  his  enemies  ?  Is  that 
chain  of  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  the  past  really  a  galling  fetter,  and 
•not  rather  the  leading-strings  without 
which  he  would  never  learn  to  walk 
straight  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  closely. 
No  one  would  venture  to  say  that  every 
individual  should  begin  life  as  a  young 
savage,  and  be  left  to  form  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  invent  his  own  letters,  num¬ 
erals,  and  coins.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  comprehend  all  this  and  a  great  deal 
more,  such  as  religion,  morality,  and 
secular  knowledge,  under  the  general 
name  of  education,  even  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  defenders  of  individualism  would 
hold  that  no  child  should  enter  society 
without  submitting,  or  rather  without 
being  submitted,  to  education.  Most  of 
us  would  even  ^o  further,  and  make  it 
criminal  for  parents  or  even  for  com¬ 
munities  to  allow  children  to  grow  up 
uneducated.  The  excuse  of  worthless 
parents  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  do 
with  their  children  as  they  like,  has  at 
last  been  blown  to  the  winds.  I  still  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  pseudo- Liberals 
were  not  ashamed  to  say  that,  whatever 
other  nations,  such  as  the  Germans, 
might  do,  England  would  never  submit 
to  compulsory  education.  That  wicked 
sophistry,  too,  has  at  last  been  silenced. 


and  among  the  principal  advocates  of 
compulsory  education,  and  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  curtailing  the  freedom  of  savage 
parents  of  savage  children,  have  been 
Mill  and  his  friends,  the  apostles  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  individualism.*  A  new  era 
may  be  said  to  date  in  the  history  of 
every  nation  from  the  day  on  which 
*'  compulsory  education”  becomes  part 
of  their  statute-book  ;  and  I  may  con¬ 
gratulate  the  most  Liberal  town  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  having  proved  itself  the  most 
inexorable  tyrant  in  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  compulsory  education. 

But  do  not  let  us  imagine  that  com¬ 
pulsory  education  is  without  its  dangers. 
Like  a  powerful  engine,  it  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched,  if  it  is  not  to  produce, 
what  all  compulsion  will  produce,  a 
slavish  receptivity,  and,  what  all  ma¬ 
chines  do  produce,  monotonous  uni¬ 
formity. 

We  know  that  all  education  must  in 
the  beginning  be  purely  dogmatic.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  language,  religion,  mo¬ 
rality,  patriotism,  and  afterwards  _  at 
school,  history,  literature,  mathematics, 
and  all  the  rest,  long  before  they  are 
able  to  question,  to  judge,  or  choose  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  a  child  will  not  believe  if  it  comes 
from  those  in  whom  the  child  believes. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  no 
doubt,  must  be  taught  dogmatically,  and 
they  take  up  an  enormous  amount  of 
time,  particularly  in  English  schools. 
English  spelling  is  a  national  misfortune, 
and  in  the  keen  international  race  be¬ 
tween  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it 
handicaps  the  English  child  to  a  degree 
that  seems  incredible  till  we  look  at  sta¬ 
tistics.  I  know  the  difficulties  of  a  Spell¬ 
ing  Reform,  I  know  what  people  mean 
when  they  call  it  impossible  ;  but  I  also 
know  that  personal  and  national  virtue 
consists  in  doing  so-called  impossible 
things,  and  that  no  nation  has  done,  and 
has  still  to  do,  so  many  impossible  things 
as  the  English. 

But,  granted  that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
school-time  and  absorb  the  best  powers 


*  “  Is  it  not  almost  a  self-evident  axiom, 
that  the  Sute  should  require  and  compel  the 
education,  up  to  a  certain  standard,  of  every 
human  being  who  is  bom  its  citizen  ?  Yet  who 
is  there  that  is  not  afraid  to  recognize  and 
assert  this  truth  ?” — On  Liberty,  p.  i88. 
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of  the  pupils,  cannot  something  be  done 
in  play-hours  ?  Is  there  not  some  work 
that  can  be  turned  into  play,  and  some 
play  that  can  be  turned  into  work  ?  Can¬ 
not  the  powers  of  observation  be  called 
out  in  a  child  while  collecting  flowers, 
or  stones,  or  butterflies  ?  Cannot  his 
judgment  be  strengthened  either  in  gym¬ 
nastic  excrcises,*or  in  measuring  the  area 
of  a  field  or  the  height  of  a  tower } 
Might  not  all  this  be  done  without  a  view 
to  examinations  or  payment  by  results, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  filling  the  little 
dull  minds  with  one  sunbeam  of  joy,  such 
sunbeams  being  more  likely  hereafter  to 
call  hidden  precious  germs  into  life  than 
the  deadening  weight  of  such  lessons 
as,  for  instance,  that  th-ough  is  though, 
ihr-ough  is  through,  en-ough  is  enough. 
A  child  who  believes  that  will  hereafter 
believe  any  thing.  Those  who  wish  to 
see  Natural  Science  introduced  into  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  frighten  schoolmasters 
by  the  very  name  of  Natural  Science. 
But  surely  every  schoolmaster  who  is 
worth  his  salt  should  be  able  to  teach 
children  a  love  of  Nature,  a  w’onder- 
ing  at  Nature,  a  curiosity  to  pry  into 
the  secrets'of  Nature,  an  acquisitiveness 
for  some  of  the  treasures  of  Nature,  and 
all  this  acquired  in  the  fresh  air  of  the 
field  and  the  forest,  where,  better  than 
in  frouzy  lecture-rooms,  the  edge  of  the 
senses  can  be  sharpened,  the  chest  be 
w'idened,  and  that  freedom  of  thought 
fostered  which  made  England  what  it 
was  even  before  the  days  of  compulsory 
education. 

But  in  addressing  you  here  to-night  it 
was  my  intention  to  speak  of  the  higher 
rather  than  of  elementary  education. 

All  education,  as  it  now  exists  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages — elementary,  scholastic,  and 
academical ;  or  call  it  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary. 

Elementary  education  has  at  last  been 
made  compulsory  in  most  civilized  coun¬ 
tries.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  seems 
impossible  to  include  under  compulsory 
education  any  thing  beyond  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  of  knowledge — at  least  for  the 
present ;  though,  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  I  know  from  experience  that  a 
w’ell-conducted  elementary  school  can 
afford  to  provide  instruction  in  extra  sub¬ 
jects — such  as  natural  science,  modem 
languages,  and  political  economy — and 


yet,  with  the  present  system  of  Oovern- 
ment  grants,  be  self-supporting.* 

The  next  stage  above  the  elementary 
is  scholastic  education,  as  it  is  supplied  in 
grammar  schools,  whether  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  According  as  the  pupils  are  in¬ 
tended  either  to  go  on  to  a  university, 
or  to  enter  at  once  on  leaving  school  on 
the  practical  work  of  life,  these  schools 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  one 
class,  which  in  Germany  are  called  Real- 
schulen,  less  Latin  is  taught,  and  no 
Greek,  but  more  of  mathematics,  modem 
languages,  and  'physical  science  ;  in  the 
other,  called  Gymnasia  on  the  Continent, 
classics  form  the  chief  staple  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  during  this  stage  that  education, 
whether  at  private  or  public  schools,  ex¬ 
ercises  its  strongest  levelling  influence. 
Little  attention  can  be  paid  at  large 
schools  to  individual  tastes  or  talents. 
In  Germany,  even  more  perhaps  than  in 
England,  it  is  the  chief  object  of  a  good 
and  conscientious  master  to  have  lus  class 
as  uniform  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the 
year  ;  and  he  receives  far  more  credit 
from  the  official  examiner  if  his  whole 
class  marches  well  and  keeps  pace  to¬ 
gether,  than  if  he  can  parade  a  few  bril¬ 
liant  and  forward  boys,  followed  by  a 
number  of  straggling  laggards. 

And  as  to  the  character  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  at  school,  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  authoritative  or  dogmatic  ?  The 
Socratic  method  is  very  good  if  we  can 
find  the  riri  Socratici  and  leisure  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  at  school,  w'hich  now  may 
seem  to  be  called  almost  in  mockery 
o\okr\,  or  leisure,  the  true  method  is, 
after  all,  that  patronized  by  the  great  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Boys  at  school  must  turn 
their  mind  into  a  row  of  pigeon-holes, 
filling  as  many  as  they  can  with  useful 
notes,  and  never  forgetting  how  many 
are  empty.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  positive  knowledge  to  be  acquired  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen — rules 
of  grammar,  strings  of  vocables,  dates, 
names  of  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
mathematical  formulas,  etc.  All  de¬ 
pends  here  on  the  receptive  and  retentive 
pKJwers  of  the  mind.  The  memory  has 
to  be  strengthened,  without  being  over¬ 
taxed,  till  it  acts  almost  mechanically. 


*  Times,  January  25,  1879. 
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Learning  by  heart,  I  believe,  cannot  be 
too  stronely  recommended  during  the 
years  spent  at  school.  There  may  have 
been  too  much  of  it  when,  as  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Adams  informs  us  in  his  “  Wyke- 
hamica’*  (p.  357',  boys  used  to  say  by 
heart  13,000  and  14,000  lines,  when  one 
repeated  the  whole  of  Virgil,  nay,  when 
another  was  able  to  say  the  whole  of  the 
English  Bible  by  rote  :  “  Put  him  on 
where  you  would,  he  would  go  fluently 
on,  as  long  as  any  one  would  listen.” 

No  intellectual  investment,  1  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  bears  such  ample  and  such  regular 
interest  as  gems  of  English,  Latin,  or 
(Ireek  literature  deposited  in  our  memory 
during  our  childhood  and  youth,  and 
taken  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  happy 
hours  of  our  solitude. 

One  fault  I  have  to  find  with  most 
schools,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Boys  db  not  read  enough  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  The 
majority  of  our  masters  are  scholars  by 
profession,  and  they  are  apt  to  lay  undue 
stress  on  what  they  call  accurate  and 
minute  scholarship,  and  to  neglect  wide 
and  cursory  reading.  I  know  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  minute  accuracy,  but  I  also 
know  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  an  ex¬ 
clusive  devotion  to  critical  scholarship 
before  we  have  acquired  a  real  familiarity 
with  the  principal  works  of  classical  lit¬ 
erature.  The  time  spent  in  our  schools 
in  learning  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syn¬ 
tax,  writing  exercises,  and  composing 
verses,  is  too  large.  Look  only  at  our 
Greek. and  Latin  grammars,  w'ith  all  their 
rules  and  exceptions,  and  exceptions  on 
exceptions  !  It  is  too  heavy  a  weight 
for  any  boy  to  carry  ;  and  no  wonder 
that  when  one  of  the  thousand  small 
rules  which  they  have  learnt  by  heart  is 
really  wanted,  it  is  seldom  forthcoming. 
The  end  of  classical  teaching  at  school 
should  be  to  make  our  boys  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  language,  but  with 
the  literature  and  history,  the  ancient 
thought  of  the  ancient  world.  Rules  of 
grammar,  syntax,  or  metre,  are  but 
means  towards  that  end  ;  they  must  never 
be  mistaken  for  the  end  it.selL  A  young 
man  of  eighteen,  who  has  probably  spent 
on  an  average  ten  years  in  learning  Greek 
and  Latin,  ought  to  be  able  to  read  any 
of  the  ordinary  Greek  or  Latin  classics 
without  much  difficulty  ;  nay,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pleasure.  He  might  have 


to  consult  his  dictionary  now  and  then, 
or  guess  the  meaning  of  certain  words  ; 
he  might  also  feel  doubtful  sometimes 
whether  certain  forms  came  from  I 
send,  or  elfii,  I  go,  or  dfit,  1  am,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  preceded  by  prepositions.  In 
these  matters  the  best  scholars  are  least 
inclined  to  be  pharisaical ;  and  whenever 
I  meet  in  the  controversies  of  classical 
scholars  the  favorite  phrase,  ”  Every 
schoolboy  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
this,”  I  generally  say  to  myself,  ”  No, 
he  ought  not.”  Anyhow,  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
retained  in  our  public  schools  ought  to 
feel  convinced  that  it  will  certainly  not 
be  retained  much  longer,  if  it  can  be  said 
with  any  truth  that  young  men  who  leave 
school  at  eighteen  are  in  many  cases  un¬ 
able  to  read  or  to  enjoy  a  classical  text, 
unless  they  have  seen  it  before. 

Classical  teaching,  and  all  purely  scho¬ 
lastic  teaching,  ought  to  be  finished  at 
school.  When  a  young  man  goes  to 
University,  unless  he  means  to  make 
scholarship  his  profession,  he  ought  to  be 
free  to  enter  upon  a  new  career.  If  he 
has  not  learnt  by  that  time  so  much  of 
Greek  and  Latin  as  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  after-life  for  a  lawyer,  or  a  student 
of  physical  science,  or  even  a  clergyman, 
either  he  or  his  school  is  to  blame.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  most 
desirable  for  every  one  during  his  Uni¬ 
versity  career  to  attend  some  lectures  on 
classical  literature,  on  ancient  history, 
philosophy,  or  art.  What  is  to  be  de¬ 
precated  is,  that  the  University  should 
have  to  do  the  work  which  belongs  prop¬ 
erly  to  the  school. 

The  best  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  have  shown  by  their  matriculation 
examinations  what  the  standard  of  classi¬ 
cal  knowledge  ought  to  be  at  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  That  standard  can  be  reached 
by  boys  while  still  at  school,  as  has  been 
proved  both  by  the  so-called  local  exam¬ 
inations,  and  by  the  examinations  of 
schools,  held  under  the  Delegates  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Universities.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  University  would  reassert  her 
old  right,  and  make  the  first  examination, 
called  at  Oxford  Responsions,  a  general 
matriculation  examination  for  admission 
to  the  University,  not  only  would  the 
public  schools  be  stimulated  to  greater 
efforts,  but  the  teaching  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  might  assume,  from  the  very  begin- 
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ning,  that  academic  character  which 
ought  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  school¬ 
boy  work.  , 

Academic  teaching  ought  to  be  not 
merely  a  continuation,  but  in  one  sense 
a  correction  of  scholastic  teaching. 
While  at  school  instruction  must  be 
chiefly  dogmatic,  at  University  it  is  to  be 
Socratic.  for  I  find  no  better  name  for 
that  method  which  is  to  set  a  man  free 
from  the  burden  of  purely  traditional 
knowledge  ;  to  make  him  feel  that  the 
words  which  he  uses  are  often  empty, 
that  the  concepts  he  employs  are,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  bundles  picked  up  at 
random  ;  that  even  where  he  knows  facts, 
he  does  not  know  their  evidence  ;  and 
where  he  expresses  opinions,  they  are 
mostly  mere  dogmas,  adopted  by  him 
without  examination. 

But  for  the  Universities,  I  should  in¬ 
deed  fear  that  Mill's  prophecies  might 
come  true,  and  that  the  intellect  of 
Europe  might  drift  into  dreary  mo¬ 
notony.  The  Universities  always  have 
been,  and,  unless  they  are  diverted  from 
their  original  purpose,  always  will  be, 
the  guardians  of  the  freedom  of  thought, 
the  protectors  of  individual  spontaneity  ; 
and  it  was  owing,  I  believe,  to  Mill’s  ig¬ 
norance  of  true  academic  teaching  that 
he  took  so  desponding  a  view  of  the 
generation  growing  up  under  his  eyes. 

When  we  leave  school,  our  heads  are 
naturally  brimful  of  dogma,  that  is,  of 
knowledge  and  opinions  at  second-hand. 
Such  dead  knowledge  is  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous,  unless  it  is  sooner  or  later  revived 
by  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  our  scholastic  dogmas  be 
true  or  false.  The  danger  is  the  same. 
And  why  ?  Because  to  place  either  truth 
or  error  above  the  reach  of  argument  is 
certain  to  weaken  truth  and  to  strengthen 
error.  Secondly,  because  to  hold  as  true 
on  the  authority  of  others  any  thing  which 
concerns  us  deeply,  and  which  we  could 
prove  ourselves,  produces  feebleness,  if 
not  dishonesty.  And,  thirdly,  because 
to  feel  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  ob¬ 
jections  by  argument  is  generally  the  first 
step  towards  violence  and  persecution. 

1  do  not  think  of  religious  dogmas 
only.  They  are  generally  the  first  to 
rouse  inquiry,  even  during  our  schoolboy 
days,  and  they  are  by  no  means  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Dogma  often  rages 
where  we  least  expect  it.  Among  scien¬ 


tific  men  the  theory  of  evolution  is  at 
present  becoming,  or  has  become,  a 
dogma.  What  is  the  result  ?  No  ob¬ 
jections  are  listened  to,  no  difficulties 
recognized,  and  a  man  like  Virchow, 
himself  the  strongest  supporter  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  say 
that  the  descent  of  man  from  any  ape 
whatsoever  is,  as  yet,  before  the  tribunal 
of  scientific  zoology,  “  not  proven,”  is 
howled  down  in  Germany  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Ephesians  and  Galatians.  But 
at  present  1  am  thinking  not  so  much  of 
any  special  dogmas,  but  rather  of  that 
dogmatic  state  of  mind  which  is  the  al¬ 
most  inevitable  result  of  the  teaching  at 
school.  I  think  of  the  whole  intellect, 
what  has  been  called  the  intelUctus  sibi 
permissusy  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
object  of  academic  teaching  to  rouse  that 
intellect  out  of  its  slumber  by  ques¬ 
tions  not  less  startling  than  when  Galileo 
asked  the  world  whether  the  sun  was 
really  moving  and  the  earth  stood  still  ; 
or  when  Kant  asked  whether  time  and 
space  were  objects,  or  necessary  forms 
of  our  sensuous  intuition.  Till  our 
opinions  have  thus  been  tested  and  stood 
the  test,  we  can  hardly  call  them  our  own. 

How  true  this  is  with  regard  to  re¬ 
ligion  has  been  boldly  expressed  by 
Bishop  Beveridge. 

“  Being  conscious  to  myself,”  he  writes  in 
his  ”  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion,”  ”  how 
great  an  ascendant  Christianity  holds  over  me 
beyond  the  rest,  as  being  that  religion  where- 
into  I  was  born  and  baptized  ;  that  which  the 
supreme  authority  has  enjoined  and  my  parents 
educated  me  in  ;  that  which  every  one  I  meet 
withal  highly  approves  of,  and  which  I  myself 
have,  by  a  long-continued  profession,  made 
almost  natural  to  me  :  I  am  resolved  to  be 
more  jealous  and  suspicious  of  this  religion 
than  of  the  rest,  and  be  sure  not  to  entertain  it 
any  longer  without  being  convinced,  by  solid 
and  substantial  arguments,  of  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  it.” 

This  is  bold  and  manly  language  from 
a  Bishop  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  I  certainly  think  that  the  time  has 
come  when  some  of  the  divinity  lecturers 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  well  be 
employed  in  placing  a  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  books  of  other  religions  within 
the  reach  of  undergraduates.  Many  of 
the  difficulties — most  of  them  of  our  own 
making — with  regard  to  the  origin,  the 
handing  down,  the  later  corruptions  and 
misinterpretations  of  sacred  texts,  would 
find  their  natural  solution,  if  it  was  shown 
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how  exactly  the  same  difficulties  arose 
and  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  theologians 
of  other  creeds.  If  some — ay,  if  matiy 
— of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
met  with  in  other  religions  also,  surely 
that  would  not  affect  their  value,  or  di¬ 
minish  their  truth  ;  while  nothing,  I  feel 
certain,  would  more  effectually  secure  to 
the  pure  and  simple  teaching  of  Christ  its 
true  place  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  human  mind  than  to  place  it  side 
by  side  with  the  other  religions  of  the 
world.  In  the  series  of  translations  of 
the  “  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  of 
which  the  first  three  volumes  have  just 
appeared,*  I  wished  myself  to  include  a 
new  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments  ;  and  when  that  series  is  finished 
it  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted  that  no¬ 
where  would  these  two  books  have  had  a 
grander  setting,  or  have  shown  with  a 
brighter  light,  than  surrounded  by  the 
Veda,  the  Zendavesta,  the  Buddhist 
Tripi/aka,  and  the  Qur’an. 

But  as  I  said  before,  1  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  religious  dogmas  only,  or  even 
chiefly,  when  I  maintained  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  academic  teaching  must  be  So- 
cratic,  not  dogmatic.  The  evil  of  dog¬ 
matic  teaching  lies  much  deeper,  and 
spreads  much  further. 

Think  only  of  language,  the  work  of 
other  people,  not  of  ourselves,  which  we 
pick  up  at  random  in  our  race  through 
life.  Does  not  every  word  we  use  re¬ 
quire  careful  examination  and  revision  ? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  language  as¬ 
sists  our  thoughts  cr  colors  them,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  obscures  them.  No,  we  know  now 
that  language  and  thought  are  indivisible. 
It  was  not  from  poverty  of  expression  that 
the  Greek  called  reason  and  language  by 
the  same  word,  Aoyo^,  It  was  because 
they  knew  that,  though  we  may  distin¬ 
guish  between  thought  and  speech,  as  we 
distinguish  between  body  and  soul,  it  is 
as  impossible  to  tear  the  one  by  violence 
‘away  from  the  other  as  it  is  to  separate 
the  concave  side  of  a  lens  from  its  con¬ 
vex  side.  This  is  something  to  learn 
and  to  understand,  for,  if  properly  un¬ 
derstood,  it  will  supply  the  key  to  most 
of  our  intellectual  puzzles,  and  serve  as 
the  safest  thread  through  the  whole  laby¬ 
rinth  of  philosophy. 

*  “  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  edited  by 
M.  M.,  vols.  i.,  ii.,  iii.;  Clarendon  Press*  Ox¬ 
ford,  1879. 


”  It  is  evident,”  as  Hobbes  remarks,* 
“  that  truth  and  falsity  have  no  place  but 
amongst  such  living  creatures  as  use 
speech.  For  though  some  brute  creat¬ 
ures,  looking  upon  the  image  of  a  man 
in  a  glass,  may  be  affected  with  it,  as  if 
it  were  the  man  himself,  and  for  this 
reason  fear  it  or  fawn  upon  it  in  vain  ; 
yet  they  do  not  apprehend  it  as  true  or 
false,  but  only  as  like  ;  and  in  this  they 
are  not  deceived.  Wherefore,  as  men  owe 
all  their  true  ratiocination  to  the  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  speech,  so  also  they  owe 
their  errors  to  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  same  ;  and  as  all  the  ornaments  of 
philosophy  proceed  only  from  man,  so 
from  man  also  is  derived  the  ugly  ab¬ 
surdity  of  false  opinion.  For  speech  has 
something  in  it  like  to  a  spider’s  web  (as 
it  was  said  of  old  of  Solon’s  laws),  for  by 
contexture  of  words  tender  and  delicate 
wits  are  ensnared  or  stopped,  but  strong 
wits  break  easily  through  them.” 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  at 
least  one  instance. 

Among  the  words  which  have  proved 
spider’s  webs,  ensnaring  even  the  great¬ 
est  intellects  of  the  world  from  Aristotle 
down  to  Leibnitz,  genus, species, 

and  individual  occupy  a  very  prominent 
place.  The  opposition  of  Aristotle  to 
Plato,  of  the  Nominalists  to  the  Realists, 
of  Leibnitz  to  Locke,  of  Herbart  to 
Hegel,  turns  on  the  true  meaning  of 
these  words.  At  school,  of  course,  all 
we  can  do  is  to  teach  the  received  mean¬ 
ing  of  genus  and  species  ;  and  if  a  boy 
can  trace  these  terms  back  to  Aristotle’s 
ytvo^  and  and  show  in  what  sense 

that  philosopher  used  them,  every  ex¬ 
aminer  would  be  satisfied. 

But  the  time  comes  when  we  have  to 
act  as  our  own  examiners,  and  when  we 
have  to  give  an  account  to  ourselves  of 
such  words  as  genus  and  species.  Some 
people  write,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  seen 
a  species  and  a  genus  walking  about  in 
broad  daylight ;  but  a  little  consideration 
will  show  us  that  these  words  express 
subjective  concepts,  and  that,  if  the 
whole  world  were  silent,  there  would 
never  have  been  a  thought  of  a  genus  or 
a  species.  There  are  languages  in  which 
we  look  in  vain  for  corresponding  words  ; 
and  if  we  had  been  born  in  such  a  lan- 


*  "Computation  or  Logic,”  t.  iii.,  viii., 
p.  36. 
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giiage,  these  terms  and  thoughts  would 
not  exist  for  us.  They  came  to  us,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  from  Aristotle.  But 
Aristotle  did  not  invent  them,  he  only 
defined  them  in  his  own  way,  so  that,  for 
instance,  according  to  him,  all  living  be¬ 
ings  would  constitute  a  genus,  men  a 
species,  and  Socrates  an  individual. 

No  one  would  say  that  Aristotle  had 
not  a  perfect  right  to  define  these  terms, 
if  those  who  use  them  in  his  sense  would 
only  always  remember  that  they  are 
thinking  the  thoughts  of  Aristotle,  and 
not  their  own.  The  true  way  to  shake 
off  the  fetters  of  old  words,  and  to  learn 
to  think  our  own  thoughts,  is  to  follow 
them  up  from  century  to  century,  to 
watch  their  development,  and  in  the  end 
to  bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  those 
who  first  found  and  framed  both  words 
and  thoughts.  If  we  do  this  with  genus 
and  species,  we  shall  find  that  the  words 
which  Aristotle  defined — viz.,  ycvof  and 
eldof — had  originally  a  very  different  and 
far  more  useful  application  than  that 
which  he  gave  to  them.  Viv&^,  genus, 
meant  generation,  and  comprehended 
such  living  beings  only  as  were  known  to 
have  a  common  origin,  however  they 
might  differ  in  outward  appearance,  as, 
for  instance,  the  spaniel  and  the  blood¬ 
hound,  or,  according  to  Darwin,  the  ape 
and  the  man.  EWof  or  species,  on  the 
contrary,  meant  appearance,  and  com¬ 
prehended  all  such  things  as  had  the  same 
form  or  appearance,  whether  they  had  a 
common  origin  or  not,  as  if  we  were  to 
speak  of  a  species  of  four-footed,  two- 
footed,  horned,  winged,  or  blue  ani¬ 
mals. 

That  two  such  concepts,  as  we  have 
here  explained,  had  a  natural  justifica¬ 
tion  we  may  best  learn  from  the  fact  that 
exactly  the  same  thoughts  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  Sanskrit.  There,  too,  we  find 
^  a  t  i,  generation,  used  in  the  sense  of 
genus,  and  opposed  to  fi  k  r  /'  t  i,  appear¬ 
ance,  used  in  the  sense  of  species. 

So  long  as  these  two  words  or  thoughts 
were  .’used  independently  (much  as  we 
now  speak  of  a  genealogical  as  indepen¬ 
dent  of^a  morphological  classification)  no 
harm  could  accrue.  A  family,  for  in¬ 
stance,  might  be  called  a  the  gens 

or  clan  was  a  yevof,  the  nation  (gnatio) 
was  a  yevoc,  the  whole  human  kith  and 
kin  wasaycJ'of  ;  in  fact,  all  that  was  de¬ 
scended  from  common  ancestors  was  a 
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true  ycvo;.  There  is  no  obscurity  of 
thought  in  this. 

On  the  other  side,  taking  eldo;  or 
species  in  its  original  sense,  one  man 
might  be  said  to  be  like  another  in  his 
eldiig  or  appearane.  An  ape,  too,  might 
quite  truly  be  said  to  have  the  same  ctd«p 
or  species  or  appearance  as  a  man,  with¬ 
out  'any  prejudice  as  to  their  common 
origin.  People  might  also  speak  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ddr]  or  forms  or  classes  of  things, 
such  as  different  kinds  of  metals,  or 
tools,  or  armor,  without  committing 
themselves  in  the  least  to  any  opinion 
as  to  their  common  descent. 

Often  it  would  happen  that  things  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  yevop,  such  as  the 
white  man  and  the  negro,  differed  in  their 
eldog  or  appearance  ;  often  also  that 
things  belonging  to  the  same  etdop,  such 
as  eatables,  differed  in  their  yevog,  as,  for 
instance,  meat  and  vegetables. 

All  this  is  clear  and  simple.  The  con¬ 
fusion  began  when  these  two  terms,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  co-ordinate,  were  subor¬ 
dinated  to  each  other  by  the  philosophers 
of  Greece,  so  that  what  from  one  point 
of  view  was  called  a  genus,  might  from 
another  be  called  a  species,  and  vice  versd. 
Human  beings,  for  instance,  were  now 
called  a  species,  all  living  beings  a  genus, 
which  may  be  true  in  logic,  but  is  utterly 
false  in  what  is  older  than  logic — viz., 
language,  thought,  or  fact.  According 
to  language,  according  to  reason,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nature,  all  human  beings  con¬ 
stitute  a  yevop,  or  generation,  so  long  as 
they  are  supposed  to  have  common  an¬ 
cestors  ;  but  with  regard  to  all  living  be¬ 
ings  we  can  only  say  that  they  form  an 
cloop — that  is,  agree  in  certain  appear¬ 
ances,  until  it  has  been  proved  that  even 
Mr.  Darwin  was  too  modest  in  admitting 
at  least  four  or  five  different  ancestors 
for  the  w'hole  animal  world.* 

In  tracing  the  history  of  these  two 
words,  yevof  and  et(I«p,  you  may  see  pass¬ 
ing  before  your  eyes  almost  the  whole 
panorama  of  philosophy,  from  Plato’s 
ideas  down  to  Hegel’s  Idee.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  genera,  their  origin  and  subdi¬ 
vision,  occupied  chiefly  the  attention  of 
natural  philosophers,  who,  after  long 
controversies  about  the  origin  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  genera  and  species,  seem  at  last, 

•  I^ectures  on  Mr.  Darwin's  “  Philosophy  of 
Language,"  Fraser's  Magazine,  June,  1873, 
p.  26. 
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thanks  to  the  clear  sight  of  Darwin,  to 
have  arrived  at  the  old  truth  w’hich  was 
prefigured  in  language — namely,  that  Na¬ 
ture  knows  nothing  but  genera^  or  gen¬ 
erations,  to  be  traced  back  to  a  limited 
number  of  ancestors,  and  that  the  so- 
called  species  are  otiiy genera,  whose  gene¬ 
alogical  descent  is  as  yet  more  or  less 
obscure. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fldog  became  a  vital  question  in  every 
system  of  philosophy.  Granting,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  women  in  every  clime  and 
country  formed  one  species,  it  was  soon 
asked  what  constituted  a  species  ?  If  all 
women  shared  a  common  form,  what  was 
that  form  ?  Where  was  it  ?  So  long 
as  it  was  supposed  that  all  women  de¬ 
scended  from  Eve,  the  difficulty  might 
be  slurred  over  by  the  name  of  heredity. 
But  the  more  thoughtful  would  ask  even 
then  how  it  was  that,  while  all  individual 
women  came  and  went  and  vanished,  the 
form  in  which  they  were  cast  remained 
the  same  ? 

Here  you  see  how  philosophical  my¬ 
thology  springs  up.  The  very  question 
what  eldog  or  species  or  form  was,  and 
where  these  things  were  kept,  changed 
those  words  from  predicates  into  sub¬ 
jects.  Etdof  was  conceived  as  something 
independent  and  substantial,  something 
within  or  above  the  individuals  partici¬ 
pating  in  it,  something  unchangeable  and 
eternal.  Soon  there  arose  as  many  eldij 
or  forms  or  types  as  there  were  general 
concepts.  They  were  considered  the 
only  true  realities  of  which  the  phenome¬ 
nal  world  is  only  as  a  shadow  that  soon 
passeth  away.  Here  we  have,  in  fact, 
the  origin  of  Plato’s  ideas,  and  of  the 
various  systems  of  idealism  which  fol¬ 
lowed  his  lead,  while  the  opposite  opin¬ 
ions  that  ideas  have  no  independent  ex¬ 
istence,  and  that  the  orte  is  nowhere 
found  except  in  the  many,  was  strenu¬ 
ously  defended  by  Aristotle  and  his 
followers. 

The  same  red  thread  runs  through  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Men  were  cited  before  councils  and  con¬ 
demned  as  heretics  because  they  declared 
that  animal,  man,  or  woman  were  mere 
names,  and  that  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  believe  in  an  ideal  animal, 
an  ideal  man,  an  ideal  woman  as  the  in¬ 
visible,  supernatural,  or  metaphysical 
types  of  the  ordinary  animal,  the  indi¬ 


vidual  man,  the  single  woman.  Those 
philosophers,  called  Nominalists,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Realists,  declared  that  all 
general  terms  were  names  only,  and  that 
nothing  could  claim  reality  but  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

We  cannot  follow  this  controversy  fur¬ 
ther,  as  it  turns  up  again  between  Locke 
and  Leibnitz,  between  Hetbart  and 
'Hegel.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  knot, 
as  it  was  tied  by  language,  can  be  untied 
by  the  science  of  language  alone,  which 
teaches  us  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  “  a  name  only.”  That  phrase 
ought  to  be  banished  from  all  works  on 
philosophy.  A  name  is  and  always  has 
been  the  subjective  side  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  that  subjective  side  is  as  im¬ 
possible  without  an  objective  side  as  a 
key  is  without  a  lock.  It  is  useless  to 
ask  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  real, 
for  they  are  real  only  by  being,  not  two, 
but  one.  Realism  is  as  one-sided  as 
Nominalism.  But  there  is  a  higher 
Nominalism,  which  might  better  be 
called  the  Science  of  Language,  and 
which  teaches  us  that,  apart  from  sensu¬ 
ous  perception,  all  human  knowledge  is 
by  names  and  by  names  only,  and  that 
the  object  of  names  is  always  the  general. 

This  is  but  one  out  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  cases  to  show  how  names 
and  concepts  which  come  fo  us  by  tra¬ 
dition  must  be  submitted  to  very  careful 
snuffing  before  they  will  yield  a  pure 
light.  What  I  mean  by  academic  teach¬ 
ing  and  academic  study  is  exactly  this 
process  of  snuffing,  this  changing  of  tra¬ 
ditional  words  into  living  words,  this 
tracing  of  modern  thought  back  to  an¬ 
cient  primitive  thought,  this  living,  as  it 
were,  once  more,  so  far  as  it  concerns  us, 
the  whole  history  of  human  thought  our¬ 
selves,  till  we  are  as  little  afraid  to  differ 
from  Plato  or  Aristotle  as  from  Comte 
or  Darwin. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  no  doubt, 
great  names  ;  every  schoolboy  is  awed 
by  them,  even  though  he  may  have  read 
very  little  of  their  writings.  This,  too, 
is  a  kind  of  dogmatism  that  requires  cor¬ 
rection.  Now,  at  University,  a  young 
student  might  hear  the  following,  by  no 
means  respectful,  remarks  about  Aris¬ 
totle,  which  I  copy  from  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  English  scholars  and  philosophers  : 
"  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  that  the  old 
philosophers,  as  Cicero  saith,  who  was 
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one  of  them,  have  not  some  of  them 
maintained  ;  and  I  believe  that  scarce 
any  thing  can  be  more  absurdly  said  in 
natural  philosophy  than  that  which  now 
is  called  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics ;  or 
more  repugnant  to  government  than 
much  of  that  he  hath  said  in  his  Politics  ; 
nor  more  ignorantly  than  a  great  part  of 
his  Ethics.”  I  am  far  from  approving 
this  judgment,  but  I  think  that  the  shock' 
which  a  young  scholar  receives  on  seeing 
his  idols  so  mercilessly  broken  is  salu¬ 
tary.  It  throws  him  back  on  his  own  re¬ 
sources  ;  it  makes  him  honest  to  himself. 
If  he  thinks  the  criticism  thus  passed  on 
Aristotle  unfair,  he  will  begin  to  read  his 
works,  with  new  eyes.  He  will  not  only 
construe  his  words,  but  try  to  recon¬ 
struct  in  his  own  mind  the  thoughts  so 
carefully  elaborated  by  that  ancient  phi¬ 
losopher.  He  will  judge  of  their  truth 
without  being  swayed  by  the  authority  of 
a  great  name,  and  probably  in  the  end 
value  what  is  valuable  in  Aristotle,  or 
Plato,  or  any  other  great  philosopher,  far 
more  highly  and  honestly  than  if  he  had 
never  seen  them  trodden  under  foot. 

But  do  not  suppose  that  I  look  upon 
the  Universities  as  purely  iconoclastic,  as 
chiefly  intended  to  teach  us  how  to  break 
the  idols  of  the  schools.  Far  from  it ! 
But  1  do  look  upon  them  as  meant  to 
freshen  the  Jttmosphere  which  we  breathe 
at  school,  and  to  shake  our  mind  to  its 
very  roots,  as  a  storm  shakes  the  young 
oaks,  not  to  throw  them  down,  but  to 
make  them  grasp  all  the  more  firmly  the 
hard  soil  of  fact  and  truth  !  “  Stand 

upright  on  thy  feet”  ought  to  be  written 
over  the  gate  of  every  college,  if  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  uniformity  and  sequacity  which 
Mill  saw  approaching  from  China,  and 
which  since  his  time  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  Westward,  is  ever  to  be  stayed. 

Academic  freedom  is  not  without  its 
dangers  ;  but  there  are  dangers  which  it 
is  safer  to  face  than  to  avoid.  In  Ger¬ 
many — so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes 
— students  are  often  left  too  much  to 
themselves,  and  it  is  only  the  cleverest 
among  them,  or  those  who  are  person¬ 
ally  recommended,  who  receive  from  the 
professors  that  personal  guidance  and 
encouragement  which  should  and  could 
be  easily  extended  to  all.  . 

There  is  too  much  time  given  in  the 
German  Universities  to  mere  lecturing, 
and  often  in  simply  retailing  to  a  class 


what  each  student  might  read  in  books 
often  in  a  far  more  perfect  form.  Lec¬ 
tures  are  useful  if  they  teach  us  how  to 
teach  ourselves  ;  if  they  stimulate  ;  if 
they  excite  sympathy  and  curiosity  ;  if 
they  give  advice  that  springs  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  ;  if  they  warn  against 
wrong  roads  ;  if,  in  fact,  they  have  less 
the  character  of  a  show-window  than  of 
a  work-shop.  Half  an  hour’s  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  tutor  or  a  professor  often 
does  more  than  a  whole  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  giving  the  right  direction  and  the 
right  spirit  to  a  young  man’s  studies. 
Here  I  may  quote  the  words  of  Professor 
Helmholtz,  in  full  agreement  with  him. 
”  When  I  recall  the  memory  of  my  own 
University  life,”  he  writes,  ”  and  the  im¬ 
pression  which  a  man  like  Johannes  Miil- 
ler,  the  professor  of  physiology,  made 
on  us,  I  must  set  the  highest  value  on  the 
personal  intercourse  with  teachers  from 
whom  one  learns  how  thought  works  on 
independent  heads.  Whoever  has  come 
in  contact  but  once  with  one  or  several 
first-class  men  will  find  his  intellectual 
standard  changed  for  life.” 

In  English  Universities,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  there  is  too  little  of  academic  freedom. 
There  is  not  only  guidance,  but  far  too 
much  of  constant  personal  control.  It 
is  often  thought  that  English  under¬ 
graduates  could  not  be  trusted  with  that 
amount  of  academic  freedom  which  is 
granted  to  German  students,  and  that 
most  of  them,  if  left  to  choose  their  own 
work,  their  own  time,  their  own  books, 
and  their  own  teachers,  would  simply  do 
nothing.  This  seems  to  me  unfair  and 
untrue.  Most  horses,  if  you  take  them 
to  the  water,  will  drink  ;  and  the  best 
way  to  make  them  drink  is  to  leave  them 
alone.  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  in  German  Universities  to  know 
that  the  intellectual  fibre  is  as  strong  and 
sound  in  the  English  as  in  the  German 
youth.  But  if  you  supply  a  man,  who 
wishes  to  learn  swimming,  with  bladders 
— nay,  if  you  insist  on  his  using  them — 
he  will  use  them,  but  he  will  probably 
never  learn  to  swim.  Take  them  away, 
on  the  contrary,  and  depend  on  it,  after 
a  few  aimless  strokes  and  a  few  painful 
gulps,  he  will  use  his  arms  and  his  legs, 
and  he  will  swim.  If  young  men  do  not 
learn  to  use  their  arms,  their  legs,  their 
muscles,  their  senses,  their  brain,  and 
their  heart  too,  during  the  bright  years  of 
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their  University  life,  when  are  they  to 
learn  it  ?  True,  there  are  thousands  who 
never  learn  it,  and  who  float  happily  on 
through  life  buoyed  up  on  mere  blad¬ 
ders.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to 
them  is  that  some  day  the  bladders  may 
burst,  and  they  may  be  left  stranded  or 
drowned.  But  these  are  not  the  men 
whom  England  wants  to  fight  her  battles. 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  of  late  that 
many  of  those  who,  during  this  century, 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  the 
intellectual  warfare  in  England,  have  not 
been  trained  at  our  Universities,  while 
others  who  have  been  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  after-life,  have  openly 
declared  that  they  attended  hardly 
any  lectures  in  college,  or  that  they  de¬ 
rived  no  benefit  from  them.  What  can 
be  the  ground  of  that  ?  Not  that  there 
is  less  work  done  at  Oxford  than  at  Leip¬ 
zig,  but  that  the  work  is  done  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  spirit.  It  is  free  in  Germany  ;  it 
has  now  become  almost  compulsory  in 
England.  Though  an  old  professor  my¬ 
self,  I  like  to  attend,  when  I  can,  some 
of  the  professorial  lectures  in  Germany  ; 
for  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  hundreds 
of  young  faces  listening  to  a  teacher  on 
the  history  of  art,  on  modern  history,  on 
the  science  of  language  or  on  philos¬ 
ophy,  without  any  view  to  examinations, 
simply  from  love  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
teacher.  No  one  who  knows  what  the 
real  joy  of  learning  is,  how  it  lightens  all 
drudgery  and  draws  away  the  mind  from 
mean  pursuits,  can  see  without  indigna¬ 
tion  that  what  ought  to  be  the  freest  and 
happiest  years  in  a  man’s  life  should 
often  be  spent  between  cramming  and 
examinations. 

And  here  I  have  at  last  mentioned  the 
word,  which  to  many  friends  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom,  to  many  who  dread  the 
baneful  increase  of  uniformity,  may  seem 
the  cause  of  all  mischief,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  engine  for  intellectual  levelling — 
Examination. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  springing  up 
everywhere  against  the  tyranny  of  exam¬ 
inations,  against  the  cramping  and  with¬ 
ering  influence  which  they  are  supposed 
to  exercise  on  the  youth  of  England.  I 
cannot  join  in  that  outcry.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  first  letters  which  I  ventured 
to  address  to  the  Times,  in  very  imper¬ 
fect  English,  were  in  favor  of  examina¬ 


tions.  They  were  signed  La  Carriire 
ouverte,  and  were  written  long  before  the 
days  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ! 

I  well  remember,  too,  that  the  first  time 
I  ventured  to  speak,  or  rather  to  stam¬ 
mer,  in  public,  was  in  favor  of  examina¬ 
tions.  That  was  in  1857,  at  Exeter, 
when  the  first  experiment  was  made, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  T.  Acland,  in 
establishing  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations.  I  have  been  an 
examiner  myself  for  many  years,  I  have 
watched  the  growth  of  that  system  in 
England  from  year  to  year,  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of 
late  against  examinations,  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  abol¬ 
ish  them,  and  return  to  the  old  system 
of  appointment  by  patronage. 

But  though  I  have  not  lost  my  faith 
in  examinations,  I  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  that  I  am  frightened  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  by  the 
results  which  they  produce.  As  you  are 
interested  yourselves  at  this  Midland  In¬ 
stitute,  in  the  successful  working  of  ex¬ 
aminations,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me 
in  conclusion  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
the  safeguards  necessary  for  the  efficient 
working  of  examinations. 

All  examinations  are  a  means  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  pupils  have  been  taught  ; '  they 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  become  the 
end  for  which  pupils  are  taught. 

Teaching  with  a  view  to  examinations 
lowers  the  teacher  in  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils  ;  learning  with  a  view  to  examin¬ 
ations  is  apt  to  produce  shallowness  and 
dishonesty. 

Whatever  attractions  learning  pos¬ 
sesses  in  itself,  and  whatever  efforts  were 
formerly  made  by  boys  at  school  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  all  this  is  lost  if  they  once 
imagine  that  the  highest  object  of  all 
learning  is  gaining  marks  in  examina¬ 
tions. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  re¬ 
lation  between  teacher  and  pupil,  all 
pupils  should  be  made  to  look  to  their 
teachers  as  their  natural  examiners  and 
fairest  judges,  and  therefore  in  every  ex¬ 
amination  the  report  of  the  teacher  ought 
to  carry  the  greatest  weight.  This  is  the 
principle  followed  abroad  in  all  examin¬ 
ations  of  candidates  at  public  schools  ; 
and  even  in  their  examination  on  leaving 
school,  which  gives  them  the  right  to 
enter  the  University,  they  know  that 
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their  success  depends  far  more  on  the  ships  and  exhibitions  pnable  the  sons  of 
work  which  they  have  done  during  the  poor  parents  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the 
years  at  school,  than  on  the  work  done  best  education  in  England,  from  which 
on  the  few  days  of  their  examination,  they  would  otherwise  be  debarred  by  the 
There  are  outside  examiners  appointed  excessive  costliness  of  our  public  schools, 
by  Government  to  check  the  work  But  even  this  argument,  strong  as  it 
done  at  schools  *and  during  the  ex-  seems,  can  hardly  stand,  for  I  believe  it 
aminations  ;  but  the  cases  in  which  they  could  be  shown  that  the  majority  of  those 
have  to  modify  or  reverse  the  award  of  who  are  successful  in  obtaining  scholar- 
the  master  are  extremely  rare,  and  they  ships  and  exhibitions  at  school  or  at  Uni- 
are  felt  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  com-  versity  are  boys  whose  parents  have  been 
petency  or  impartiality  of  the  school  au-  able  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  their 
thorities.  children’s  previous  education.  If  all 

To  leave  examinations  entirely  to  these  prizes  were  abolished,  and  the 
strangers  reduces  them  to  the  level  of  funds  thus  set  free  used  to  lessen  the 
lotteries,  and  fosters  a  cleverness  in  price  of  education  at  school  and  in  col- 
teachers  and  taught  often  akin  to  dishon-  lege,  I  believe  that  the  sons  of  poor 
esty.  An  examiner  may  find  out  what  a  parents  would  be  far  more  benefited  than 
candidate  knows  not,  he  can  hardly  ever  by  the  present  system.  It  might  also  be 
find  out  all  he  knows*;  and  even  if  he  desirable  to  lower  the  school-fees  in  the 
succeeds  in  finding  out  how  much  a  can-  case  of  the  sons  of  poor  parents,  who 
didate  knows,  he  can  never  find  out  how  were  doing  well  at  school  from  year  to 
he  know's  it.  On  these  points  the  opin-  year  ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against 
ion  of  the  masters  w’ho  have  watched  favoritism,  an  examination,  particularly 
their  pupils  for  years  is  indispensable  for  7'ivd  voce,  before  all  the  masters  of  a 
the  sake  of  the  examiner,  for  the  sake  of  school,  possibly  even  with  some  outside 
the  pupils,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  examiner,  might  be  useful.  But  the  pres- 
teachers.  ent  system  bids  fair  'to  degenerate  into 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  it  would  mere  horse -racing,  and  I  shall  not  won- 
be  impossible  to  trust  the  masters,  and  der  if,  sooner  or  later,  the  two-year-olds 
to  guided  by  their  opinion,  because  entered  for  the  race  have  to  be  watched 
they"  are  interested  parties.  Now,  first  by  their  trainer  that  they  may  not  be  over- 
of  all,  there  are  far  more  honest  men  in  fed  or  drugged  against  the  day  of  the 
the  world  than  dishonest,  and  it  does  race.  It  has  come  to  this,  that  schools 
not  answer  to  legislate  as  if  all  school-  are  bidding  for  clever  boys  in  order  to 
masters  were  rogues.  It  is  enough  that  run  them  in  the  races,  and  in  France,  I 
they  should  know  that  their  reports  read,  that  parents  actually  extort  money 
would  be  scrutinized,  to  keep  even  the  fromschoolsby  threatening  to  take  away 
most  reprobate  of  teachers  from  bearing  the  young  racers  that  are  likely  to  win 
false  witness  in  favor  of  their  pupils.  the  Derby.* 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  unnecessary  If  we  turn  from  the  schools  to  the 
temptation  is  now  being  placed  before  all  Universities  we  find  here,  too,  the  same 
parties  concerned  in  examinations.  The  complaints  against  over-examination, 
proper  reward  for  a  good  examination  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  every  Univer- 
should  be  honor,  not  pounds,  shillings,  sity,  in  order  to  maintain  its  position,  has 
and  pence.  The  mischief  done  by  pe-  a  perfect  right  to  demand  two  examina- 
cuniary  rewards  offered  in  the  shape  of  tions,  but  no  more  :  one  for  admission, 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  school  the  other  for  a  degree.  Various  attempts 
and  University,  begins  to  be  recognized  have  been  made  in  Germany,  in  Russia, 
very  widely.  To  train  a  boy  of  twelve  in  France,  and  in  England,  to  change 
for  a  race  against  all  England  is  gener-  and  improve  the  old  academic  tradition, 
ally  to  overstrain  his  faculties,  and  often  but  in  the  end  the  original,  and,  as  it 
to  impair  his  usefulness  in  later  life  ;  but  would  seem,  the  natural  system,  has  gen- 
to  make  him  feel  that  by  his  failure  he  erally  proved  its  wisdom  and  reasserted 
will  entail  on  his  father  the  loss  of  a  hun-  its  right. 

dred  a  year,  and  on  his  teacher  the  loss  _  _  -  — - - — 

of  pupils,  is  simply  cruel  at  that  early  age.  #  l.  Noiri,  "  Padagogisches  Skizzenbuch,” 
It  is  always  said  that  these  scholar-  p.  157  ;  "  Todies  Wissen.” 
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If  a  University  surrenders  the  right 
of  examining  those  who  wish  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  tutors  will  often  have  to  do 
the  work  of  schoolmasters,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors  can  never  know  how  high  or  how 
low  they  should  aim  in  their  public  lec¬ 
tures.  Besides  this,  it  is  almost  inevi¬ 
table,  if  the  Universities  surrender  the 
right  of  a  matriculation-examination, 
that  they  should  lower,  not  only  their 
own  standard,  but  likewise  the  standard 
of  public  schools.  Some  Universities, 
on  the  contrary,  like  over-anxious 
mothers,  have  multiplied  examinations 
so  as  to  make  quite  sure,  at  the  end  of 
each  term  or  each  year,  that  the  pupils 
confided  to  them  have  done  at  least  some 
work.  This  kind  of  forced  labor  may  do 
some  good  to  the  incorrigibly  idle,  but  it 
does  the  greatest  harm  to  all  the  rest. 
If  there  is  an  examination  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  there  can  be  no  freedom  left 
for  any  independent  work.  Both  teachers 
and  taught  will  be  guided  by  the  same 
pole-star — examinations  ;  no  deviation 
from  the  beaten  track  will  be  considered 
safe,  and  all  the  pleasure  derived  from 
work  done  for  its  own  sake,  and  all  the 
just  pride  and  joy,  which  those  only 
know  who  have  ever  ventured  out  by 
themselves  on  the  open  sea  of  knowledge, 
must  be  lost. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  brilliant  show  of  examina¬ 
tion  papers. 

It  is  certainly  marvellous  what  an 
amount  of  knowledge  candidates  will 
produce  before  their  examiners  ;  but 
those  who  have  been  both  examined  and 
examiners  know  liest  how  fleeting  that 
kfiowledge  is,  and  how  different  from 
that  other  knowledge  which  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  slowly  and  quietly,  for  its  own 
sake,  for  our  own  sake,  without  a  thought 
as  to  whether  it  would  ever  pay  at  exam¬ 
inations  or  not.  A  candidate,  after  giv¬ 
ing  most  glibly  the  dates  and  the  titles 
of  the  principal  works  of  Cobbett,  Gib¬ 
bon,  Burke,  Adam  Smith,  and  David 
Hume,  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  any  of  their  writings,  and  he  had  to 
answer.  No.  Another,  who  was  asked 
which  of  the  works  of  Pheidias  he  had 
seen,  replied  that  he  had  only  read  the 
first  two  books.  That  is  the  kind  of  dis¬ 
honest  knowledge  which  is  fostered  by 
too  frequent  examinations.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one^that 
New  Sxuts. — Vou  XXXI.,  No.  i. 


enters  into  our  very  blood,  the  other 
which  we  carry  about  in  our  pockets. 
Those  who  read  for  examinations  have 
generally  their  pockets  cram  full ;  those 
who  work  on  quietly  and  have  their 
whole  heart  in  their  work  are  often  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  small  amount  of  their 
knowledge,  at  the  little  life-blood  they 
have  made.  But  what  they  have  learnt 
has  really  become  their  own,  has  invigo¬ 
rated  their  whole  frame,  and  in  the  end 
they  have  often  proved  the  strongest 
and  happiest  men  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Omniscience  is  at  present  the  bane  of 
all  our  knowledge.  From  the  day  he 
leaves  school  and  enters  the  University 
a  man  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  that 
in  many  things  he  must  remain  either 
altogether  ignorant,  or  be  satisfied 
with  knowledge  at  second-hand.  Thus 
.only 'can  he  clear  the  deck  for  action. 
And  the  sooner  he  finds  out  what  his 
own  work  is  to  be,  the  more  useful 
and  delightful  will  be  his  life  at  Uni¬ 
versity  and  later.  There  are  few 
men  who  have  a  passion  for  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  is  hardly  one  who  has  not  a 
hobby  of  his  own.  Those  so-called  hob¬ 
bies  ought  to  be  utilized,  and  not,  as 
they  are  now,'discou raged,  if  we  wish  our 
Universities  to  produce  more  men  like 
Faraday,  Carlyle,  Grote,  or  Darwin.  I 
do  not  say  that  in  an  examination  for  a 
University  degree  a  minimum  of  what  is 
now  called  general  culture  should  not  be 
insisted  on  ;  but  in  addition  to  that,  far 
more  freedom  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
examiner  to  let  each  candidate  produce 
his  own  individual  work.  This  is  done  to 
a  far  greater  extent  in  Continental  than 
in  English  Universities,  and  the  examina¬ 
tions  are  therefore  mostly  confided  to  the 
members  of  the  S^natus  Academicus,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  most  experienced  teachers, 
and  the  most  eminent  representatives  of 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge  in 
the  University.  Their  object  is  not  to 
find  out  how  many  marks  each  candidate 
may  gain  by  answering  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  questions,  and  then  to  place 
them  in  order  before  the  world  like  so 
many  organ  pipes.  They  want  to  find 
out  whether  a  man,  by  the  work  he  has 
done  during  his  three  or  four  years  at 
University,  has  acquired  that  vigor  of 
thought,  that  maturity  of  judgment,  and 
that  special  knowledge,  which  fairly  en¬ 
title  him  to  an  academic  status,  to  a  de- 
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gree,  with  or  without  special  honors. 
Such  a  degree  confers  no  material  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  *  it  does  not  entitle  its  holder 
to  any  employment  in  Church  or  State  ; 
it  does  not  vouch  even  for  his  being  a  fit 
person  to  be  made  an  Archbishop  or 
Prime  Minister.  All  this  is  left  to  the 
later  struggle  for  life  ;  and  in  that  strug¬ 
gle  it  seems  as  if  those  who,  after  having 
surveyed  the  vast  field  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  have  settled  on  a  few  acres  of  their 
own  and  cultivated  them  as  they  were 
never  cultivated  before,  who  have 
worked  hard  and  have  tasted  the  true 
joy  and  happiness  of  hard  work,  who 
have  gladly  listened  to  others,  but  al¬ 
ways  depended  on  themselves,  were, 
after  all,  the  men  whom  great  nations  de¬ 
lighted  to  follow  as  their  royal  leaders  in 
their  onward  march  towards  greater  en¬ 
lightenment,  greater  happiness,  and 
greater  freedom. 

To  sum  up.  No  one  can  read  Mill’s 
Essay  “  On  Liberty”  at  the  present 
moment  without  feeling  that  even  during 
the  short  period  of  the  last  twenty  years 
the  cause  which  he  advocated  so  strongly 
and  passionately,  the  cause  of  individual 
freedom,  has  made  rapid  progress,  aye, 
has  carried  the  day.  In  no  country  may 
a  man  be  so  entirely  himself,  so  true  to 
himself  and  yet  loyal  to  society,  as  in 
England. 

But,  although  the  enemy  whose  en¬ 
croachments  Mill  feared  most  and  re¬ 
sented  most  has  been  driven  back  and 
forced  to  keep  within  his  own  bounds — 
though  such  names  as  Dissent,  and  Non¬ 
conformity,  which  were  formerly  used  in 
society  as  fatal  darts,  seem  to  have  lost 
all  the  poison  which  they  once  contained 
— Mill’s  principal  fears  have  nevertheless 
not  been  belied,  and  the  blight  of  uni¬ 
formity  which  he  saw  approaching  with 
its  attendant  evils  of  feebleness,  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  sequacity,  has  been  spreading 
more  widely  than  ever  in  his  days. 

It  has  even  been  maintained  that  the 
very  freedom  which  every  individual  now 
enjoys  has  been  detrimental  to  the  growth 
of  individuality  ;  that  you  must  have  an 
Inquisition  if  you  want  to  see  martyrs  ; 
that  you  must  have  despotism  and  tyr¬ 
anny  to  call  forth  heroes.  The  very 
measures  which  Mill  and  his  friends  ad¬ 
vocated  so  warmly,  compulsory  educa- 


*  Mill,  "  On  Liberty,”  p.  193. 


tion  and  competitive  examinations,  are 
pointed  out  as  having  chiefly  contributed 
to  produce  that  large  array  of  pass  men, 
that  dead  level  of  uninteresting  excel¬ 
lence,  which  is  the  beau  id/al  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  Mandarin,  while  it  frightened  and 
disheartened  such  men  as  Humboldt, 
Tocqueville,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

There  may  be  some^truth  in  all  this, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  whole  truth. 
Education,  as  it  has  to  be  carried  on, 
whether  in  elementary  or  in  public 
schools,  is  no  doubt  a  heavy  weight 
which  might  well  press  down  the  most  in¬ 
dependent  spirit ;  it  is,  in  fact,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  placing,  in  a  system¬ 
atized  form,  on  the  shoulders  of  every 
generation  the  ever-increasing  mass  of' 
knowledge,  experience,  custom,  and  tra¬ 
dition  that  has  been  accumulated  by 
former  generations.  We  need  not  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  if  in  some  schools  all 
spring,  all  vigor,  all  joyousness  of  work 
is  crushed  out  under  that  load  of  names 
and  dates,  of  anomalous  verbs  and  syn¬ 
tactic  rules,  of  mathematical  formulas 
and  geometrical  axioms,  which  boys  are 
expiected  to  bring  up  for  competitive 
examinations. 

But  a  remedy  has  been  provided,  and 
we  are  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  do  not 
avail  ourselves  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Europe  erected  its  Universities,  and 
called  them  the  homes  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  and  determined  that  between  the 
slavery  of  the  school  and  the  routine  of 
practical  life  every  man  should  have  at 
least  three  years  of  freedom.  What  Soc¬ 
rates  and  his  great  pupil  Plato  had  done 
for  the  youth  of  Greece,*  these  new 
academies  were  to  do  for  the  youth  of 
Italy,  F«’ance,  England,  Spain,  and  Ger¬ 
many  ,  and,  though  with  varying  success, 
they  have  done  it.  The  mediaeval  and 
modem  Universities  have  been  from 
century  to  century  the  homes  of  free 
thought.  Here  the  most  eminent  men 
have  spent  their  lives,  not  merely  in 
retailing  traditional  knowledge,  as  at 
school,  but  in  extending  the  frontiers  of 
science  in  all  directions.  Here,  in  close 
intercourse  with  their  teachers,  or  under 
their  immediate  guidance,  generation 
after  generation  of  boys,  fresh  from 
school,  have  grown  up  into  men  during 


•  Zeller,  ”  Ueber  den  wissenschaftlichen 
Unterricht  bei  den  Griechen,”  1878,  p  9. 
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the  three  years  of  their  academic  life. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  each  man  has 
been  encouraged  to  dare  to  be  himself, 
to  follow  his  own  tastes,  to  depend  on  his 
own  judgment,  to  try  the  wings  of  his 
mind,  and,  lo,  like  young  eagles  thrown 
out  of  their  nest,  they  could  fly.  Here 
the  old  knowledge  accumulated  at  school 
was  tested,  and  new  knowledge  acquired 
straight  from  the  fountain-head.  Here 
knowledge  ceased  to  be  a  mere  burden, 
and  became  a  power  invigorating  the 
whole  mind,  like  snow  which  dur¬ 
ing  winter  lies  cold  and  heavy  on  the 
meadows,  but  when  it  is  touched  by  the 
sun  of  spring  melts  away,  and  fructifies 
the  ground  for  a  rich  harvest. 

That  was  the  original  pucpose  of  the 
Universities  ;  and  the  more  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  fulfil  that  purpose  the  more  will 
they  secure  to  us  that  real  freedom  from 
tradition,  from  custom,  from  mere  opin¬ 
ion  and  superstition,  which  can  be  gained 
by  independent  study  only  ;  the  more 
will  they  foster  that  “  human  develop¬ 
ment  in  its  richest  diversity  ’  which  Mill, 
like  Humboldt,  considered  as  the  highest 
object  of  all  society. 

Such  academic  teaching  need  not  be 
confined  to  the  old  Universities.  There 
is  many  a  great  University  that  sprang 


from  smaller  beginnings  than  your  Mid¬ 
land  Institute.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  the  real  benefits  of  aca¬ 
demic  teaching,  to  have  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  a  University,  its  colleges  and 
fellowships,  its  caps  and  gowns.  What 
is  really  wanted  are  men  who  have  done 
good  work  in  their  life,  and  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  teach  others  how  to  work  for  them¬ 
selves,  how  to  think  for  themselves,  how 
to  judge  for  themselves.  That  is  the 
true  academic  stage  in  every  man’s  life, 
when  he  learns  to  work,  not  to  please 
others,  be  they  schoolmasters  or  exam¬ 
iners,  but  to  please  himself,  when  he 
works  from  sheer  love  of  work,  and  for 
the  highest  of  all  purposes,  the  conquest 
of  truth.  Those  only  who  have  passed 
through  that  stage  know  the  real  bless¬ 
ings  of  work.  To  the  world  at  large 
they  may  seem  mere  drudges — but  the 
world  does  not  know  the  triumphant  joy 
with  which  the  true  mountaineer,  high 
above  clouds  and  mountain  walls  that 
once  seemed  unsurpassable,  drinks  in  the 
fresh  air  of  the  High  Alps,  and  away 
from  the  fumes,  the  dust,  and  the  noises 
of  the  city,  revels  alone,  in  freedom  of 
thought,  in  freedom  of  feeling,  and  in 
the  freedom  of  the  highest  faith. — Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MONEY. 
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As  in  so  many  other  matters,  the  most 
ancient  records  of  money  carry  us  away 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world — to  the 
great  empire  of  China.  The  early  history 
of  Chinese  currency  is  principally  known 
to  us  through  a  treatise,  “  Wen-hien- 
t’ung  K’ao,”  or,  “  The  Examination  of 
Currency,”  by  Ma-twan-lin,  a  great  Chi¬ 
nese  scholar,  who  was  bom  about  1 245, 
though  his  w'ork  was  not  published  until 
1321.  In  uncivilized  times,  various  ob¬ 
jects  have  served  as  a  standard  of  value. 
In  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory,  beavers’ 
skins  have  long  been  used  in  this  manner. 
In  ancient  Europe  cattle  were  the  usual 
medium  of  exchange  ;  whence,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  word  pecunia.  In  the 
Zendavesia,  the  payment  of  physicians  is 
calculated  in  the  same  way,  but  compara¬ 
tively  few  perhaps  realize  that  when  we 
pay  our  fee^  we  are  doing  the  same  thing. 


for  the  word  fee  is  the  old  word  vieh, 
which,  as  we  know,  in  German  still  re¬ 
tains  the  sense  of  cattle.  In  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies  shells  are,  and  long  have 
been,  used.for  the  same  purpose.  We 
even  find  indications  that  shells  once 
served  as  money  in  China,  because,  as 
M.  Biot,  in  his  interesting  memoir  on 
Chinese  currency,  has  pointed  out,  the 
words  denoting  buying,  selling,  riches, 
goods,  stores,  property,  prices,  cheap, 
dear,  and  many  others  referring  to  money 
and  wealth,  contain  the  ideographic  sign 
denoting  the  word  shell.  Indeed,  Wang- 
mang,  who  usurped  the  Imperial  throne 
about  14  A.D.,  wishing  to  return  to  the 
ancient  state  of  things,  attempted  among 
other  changes  to  bring  into  circulation 
five  different  varieties  of  shells  of  an  ar 
bitrary  value. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  passage 
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from  a  state  of  barter  to  the  use  of 
money  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  pieces  of 
cloth  and  knives  having  been  used  as  in 
some  measure  a  standard  of  value,  al¬ 
most  as  gray  shirting  is  even  now,  so  the 
earliest  Chinese  coins  were  made  to  re¬ 
semble  pieces  of  cloth  or  knives,  and 
there  are  two  principal  kinds  of  coins — 
the  pu  coins,  roughly  representing  a  shirt, 
and  the  too  coins,  which  are  in  the  form 
of  a  knife.  These  curious  coins  are  said 
to  go  back  four  thousand  one  hundred 
years,  and  to  have  been  made  in  the  year 
2250  B.c.  1  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  still  much  doubt  on  this  point.  Scim¬ 
itar-shaped  coins  also  at  one  time  circu¬ 
lated  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in 
Persia.  But  these  forms  were  of  course 
very  inconvenient,  and  the  Chinese  soon 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  money,  which 
was  intended  “  to  roll  round  the  world,” 
should  be  itself  round.  A  curious 
feature  of  Chinese  coins,  the  nail  mark, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  an  accident 
very  characteristic  of  China.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Wentek,  a  model  in  wax 
of  a  proposed  coin  was  brought  for  her 
majesty’s  inspection.  In  taking  hold  of 
it,  she  left  on  it  the  impression  of  one 
nail,  and  the  impression  has  in  conse¬ 
quence  not  only  been  a  marked  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Chinese  coins  for  hundreds  of 
years,  but  has  even  been  copied  on  those 
of  Japan  and  Corea.  The  Chinese  coins 
were  not  struck,  as  ours  are,  but  cast, 
which  offers  peculiar  facilities  for  forg¬ 
ing,  and,  to  use  Mr.  Jevons’  words,  the 
annals  of  coinage  ”  are  little  more  than 
a  monstrous  repetition  of  depreciated  is¬ 
sues,  both  public  and  private,  varied  by 
occasional  meritorious  but  often  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  restore  the  standard  of 
currency.”  Mr.  Vissering  gives  us 
several  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
financial  discussions  of  the  Chinese. 
”  As  to  the  desire  of  your  majesty,”  for 
instance,  says  Lutui,  “  to,  cast  money 
and  to  arrange  the  currency,  in  order  to 
repair  its  present  vicious  state,  it  is  just 
the  same  as  if  you  would  rear  a  fish  in  a 
caldron  of  boiling  water  or  roost  a  bird 
on  a  hot  fire.  Water  and  wood  are  es¬ 
sential  for  the  life  of  fish  and  birds. 
But  in  using  them  in  the  wrong  way 
you  will  surely  cause  the  bird  to  be 
scorched  and  the  fish  to  be  cooked  to 
shreds.” 

Not  only  did  the  Chinese  possess  coins 


at  a  very  early  period,  but  they  were  also 
the  inventors  of  bank-notes.  Some 
writers  regard  bank-notes  as  having  origi¬ 
nated  about  1 19  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Ou-ti.  At  this  time  the  Court 
was  in  want  of  money,  and  to  raise  ',it 
Klaproth  tells  us  that  the  prime  minister 
hit  upon  the  following  device.  When 
any  princes  or  courtiers  entered  the  im¬ 
perial  presence,  it  was  customary  to 
cover  the  face  with  a  piece  of  skin.  It 
was  first  decreed  then,  that  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  skin  of  certain  white  deer  kept  in 
one  of  the  royal  parks  should  alone  be 
permitted,  and  then  these  pieces  of  skin 
were  sold  tor  a  high  price.  But  al¬ 
though  they  appear  to  have  passed  from 
one  noble  to  another,  they  do  not  seem 
ever  to  have  entered  into  general  circu¬ 
lation.  It  was  therefore  very  different 
from  the  Russian  skin  money.  In  this 
case  the  notes  were  “  used  instead  of  the 
skins  from  which  they  were  cut,  the  skins 
themselves  being  too  bulky  and  heavy  to 
be  constantly  carried  backward  and  for¬ 
ward.  Only  a  little  piece  was  cut  off  to 
figure  as  a  token  of  possession  of  the 
whole  skin.  'I'he  ownership  was  proved 
when  the  piece  fitted  in  the  hole.  ’  ’  T rue 
bank-notes  are  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  about  800  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  Hi- 
antsoung,  of  the  dynasty  of  Thang,  and 
■  were  called  feytsien,  or  flying  money.  It 
is  curious,  however,  though  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  to  find  that  the  temptation  to  over¬ 
issue  led  to  the  same  results  in  China  as 
in  the  West.  The  value  of  the  notes  fell, 
until  at  length  it  took  11,000  min,  or 
3000/.,  to  buy  a  cake  of  rice,  and  the 
use  of  notes  appears  to  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  Subsequently  the  issue  was  re¬ 
vived,  and  Tchang-yang  (960-990  a. r>.) 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  private  per¬ 
son  who  issued  notes.  Somewhat  later, 
under  the  Emperor  Tching-tsong  (997- 
1022),  this  invention  was  largely  ex¬ 
tended.  Sixteen  of  the  richest  firms 
united  to  form  a  bank  of  issue,  which 
emitted  paper  money  in  series,  some 
payable  every  three  years. 

The  earliest  mention,  in  European  lit¬ 
erature,  of  pajier,  or  rather  cotton, 
money  appears  to  be  by  Kubruquis,  a 
monk,  who  was  sent  by  St.  Louis,  in  the 
year  1252,  to  the  Court  of  the  Mongol 
Prince  Mangu-Khan,  but  he  merely  men¬ 
tions  the  fact  of  its  existence.  Marco 
Polo,  who  resided  from  1275  to  1284  at 
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the  court  of  Kublai-Khan — I  do  not  ceased  as  Charon’s  fee.  In  China  also 

paper  money  is  said  to  have  been  simi¬ 
larly  treated.  It  was,  we  are  informed, 
sometimes  burnt  at  funerals,  in  order 
that  the  dead  might  have  some  ready 
money  to  start  with  in  the  world  of 
gives  us  a  longer  and  interesting  account  spirits. 

of  the  note  system,  which  he  greatly  ad-  At  the  same  time,  in  finance,  as  in 
mired,  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  many  other  matters,  the  Chinese,  though 
“  Now  you  have  heard  the  ways  and  they  anticipated  the  white  races,  have 
means  whereby  the  great  Khan  may  have,  not  advanced  so  far.  Their  system 
and,  in  fact,  has,  more  treasure  than  of  currency  is  still  archaic,  and  banking 
all  the  kings  in  the  world.  You  know  appears  to  be  but  little  developed.  De- 
all  about  it,  and  the  reason  why."  posits,  which  constitute  the  life-blood  of 
But  this  apparent  facility  of  creating  banking,  are,  we  are  told,  exceptional, 
money  led,  in  the  East,  as  it  has  else-  Bills  circulate,  or  are  bought  and  sold  at 
where,  to  great  abuses.  Sir  John  Man-  the  exchanges  in  Pekin  and  other  cities, 
deville,  who  was  in  Tartary  shortly  af-  but  Chinese  banking  seems  almost  to  con- 
terwards,  in  1322,  tells  us  that  the  fine  itself  to  issuing  and  repaying  bills. 
“  Emperourmay  dispenden  als  mocheas  Moreover,  though  the  Chinese  possess, 
he  wile  with  outen  estymacioum.  For  and  have  so  long  possessed,  a  coinage, 
he  despendeth  not,  ne  maketh  no  money,  it  is  only  suitable  to  small  payments,  and 
but  of  lether  emprented,  or  of  papyre.  in  all  large  transactions  ingots  are  ex- 
.  .  .  For  there  and  beyonde  hem  thei  tensively  used.  These  ingots  have  no 
make  no  money,  nouther  of  gold  nor  of  public  stamp,  although  they  often  bear 
sylver.  And  therefore  he  may  despende  the  mark  of  the  maker,  which  is  some- 
ynow  and  outrageously.”  The  great  times  so  well  known  that  a  verification 
Khan  seems  to  have  been  himself  of  the  is  dispensed  with, 
same  opinion.  He  appears  to  have  In  their  financial  and  banking  ar- 
“  despent  outrageously,”  and  the  value  rangements,  the  Japanese  seem  to  have 
of  the  paper  money  again  fell  to  a  very  been  much  behind  the  Chinese.  They 
small  fraction  of  its  nominal  amount,  had,  indeed,  a  form  of  paper  money, 
causing  great  discontent  and  misery,  The  Daimios,  or  feudal  lords,  in  various 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  districts,  issued  little  cards  representing 
century,  under  the  Mandchu  dynasty,  it  very  small  values.  In  the  museum  of 
was  abolished,  and  appears  to  have  been  Leyden  is  one  of  these  issued  iA  1688. 
so  completely  forgotten,  that  the  Jesuit  The  bank-notes,  however,  never  reached 
father,  Gabriel  de  Magaillans,  who  re-  a  high  state  of  development,  and  in  the 
sided  at  Pekin  about  1O68,  observes  that  59th  volume  of  the  great  Encyclopaedia 
there  is  no  recollection  of  paper  money  San-tsai-dyn,  the  subject  is — I  quote 
having  ever  existed  in  the  manner  de-  from  Vissering — thus  contemptuously 
scribed  by  Marco  Polo;  though  two  dismissed:  "Under  the  reign  of  .the 
centuries  later  it  was  again  in  use.  It  Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties  paper  money 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  these  was  made  use  of.  It  was  uncommonly 
Chinese  bank-notes  differed  from  ours  inconvenient.  When  in  the  rain  it  got 
in  one  essential — namely,  they  were  soaked  and  the  mice  gnawed  at  it,  it  be- 
not  payable  at  sight.  Western  notes,  came  as  if  one  possessed  a  raven.  When 
even  when  not  payable  at  all,  have  gen-  carried  in  the  breast  pocket  or  the  money 
erally  purported  to  be  exchangeable  at  belt,  the  consequence  was  that  it  was 
the  will  of  the  holder,  but  this  principle  destroyed  by  abrasion.” 
the  Chinese  did  not  adopt,  and  their  Money  seems  to  us  now  so  obvious  a 
notes  were  only  payable  at  certain  speci-  convenience,  and  so  much  a  necessity  of 
fied  periods.  commerce,  that  it  appears  almost  incon- 

Various  savage  races  are,  we  know,  in  ceivable  that  a  people  who  created  the 
the  habit  of  burying  with  the  dead  his  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids,  the  temples  of 
wives,  slaves,  or  other  possessions.  So  Ipsamboul  and  Karnac,  should  have  been 
also  in  Greece,  it  was  usual  to  place  a  entirely  ignorant  of  coins.  Yet  it  ap- 
piece  of  money  in  the  mouth  of  the  de-  pears  from  the  statements  of  Herodotus, 


know  whether  in 

The  stately  pleasure  dome 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea, — 
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and  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  them¬ 
selves,  that  this  was  really  the  case.  As 
regards  the  commercial  and  banking  sys¬ 
tems  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  are  almost 
entirely  without  information.  Their 
standard  of  value  seems  to  have  been  the 
“  outen”  or  “ten”  of  copper  (94-96 
grammes),  which  circulated  like  the  aes 
rude  of  the  Romans  by  weight,  and  in 
the  form  of  bricks,  being  measured  by 
the  balance.  It  was  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  Mount  Sinai,  which  were 
worked  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty. 
Gold  and  silver  appear  to  have  been  also 
used,  though  less  frequently.  Like  cop¬ 
per,  they  were  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
bricks,  but  generally  in  rings,  resembling 
the  ring  money  of  the  ancient  Celts, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
Ireland  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  and 
still  holds  its  own  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  This  approximated  very  nearly 
to  the  possession  of  money,  but  it  wanted 
what  the  Roman  lawyers  called  “  the 
law”  and  “  the  form.”  Neither  the 
weight  nor  the  pureness  was  guaranteed 
by  any  public  authority.  Such  a  state 
of  things  seems  to  us  very  inconvenient, 
but  after  all  it  is  not  very  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  China  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  first  money  struck  in 
Egypt,  and  that  for  the  use  rather  of  the 
Greek  and  Phoenician  merchants  than  of 
the  natives,  was  by  the  Satrap  Aryandes. 

In  ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  precious  metals,  and  es¬ 
pecially  silver,  circulated  as  uncoined 
ingots.  They  were  readily  taken  indeed, 
but  taken  by  weight  and  verified  by  the 
balance  like  any  other  merchandise. 
The  excavations  in  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
which  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon 
ancient  history',  have  afforded  us  some 
interesting  information  as  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements  of  these  countries, 
and  we  now  possess  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  receipts,  contracts,  and  other 
records  relating  to  loans  of  silver  on  per¬ 
sonal  securities  at  fixed  rates  of  interest ; 
loans  on  landed  or  house  property  ;  sales 
of  land,  in  one  case  with  a  plan  ;  sales  of 
slaves,  etc.  These  were  engraved  on 
.  tablets  of  clay,  which  were  then  burnt. 
M.  Lenormant  divides  these  most  inter¬ 
esting  documents  into  five  principal 
types  : — i.  Simple  obligations.  2.  Ob¬ 
ligations  with  a  pienal  clause  in  case  of 
non-fulfilment.  One  he  gives  which  had 


79  days  to  run.  3.  Obligations  with 
the  guarantee  of  a  third  party.  4.  Ob¬ 
ligations  payable  to  a  third  person.  5. 
Drafts  drawn  upon  one  place,  payable  in 
another.  He  gives  the  following  illustra¬ 
tion  of  one  of  these  letters  of  credit. 

“  Four  minas  fifteen  shekels  of  silver 
(credit)  of  Ardu-Nana  son  of  Yakin  upon 
Mardukabalussur  son  of  Mardukbala- 
tirib  in  the  town  of  Orchoe.  Marduk- 
balatirib  will  pay  in  the  month  of  tebet 
four  minas  fifteen  shekels  of  silver  to 
Bclabaliddin  son  of  Sennaid.  Our,  the 
14  arakh-samna  in  the  second  year  of 
Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon.”  Then 
follow  the  names  of  witnesses.  Nabon¬ 
idus  lived  about  550  b.c.  These  Assyr¬ 
ian  drafts'were  negotiable,  but  from  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  pass  by  in¬ 
dorsement,  because,  when  the  clay  was 
once  baked,  nothing  new  could  be  added, 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  name 
of  the  payee  was  frequently  omitted.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  they  must  have  been 
regularly  advised.  It  is  certainly  re¬ 
markable  that  such  instruments,  and  es¬ 
pecially  letters  of  credit,  should  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  use  of  coins.  The  earliest  bank¬ 
ing  firm  of  which  we  have  any  account  is 
said  to  be  that  of  Egibi  and  Company, 
for  our  knowledge  of  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Boscawen,  Mr.  Pinches, 
and  Mr.  Hilton  Price.  Several  docu¬ 
ments  and  records  belonging  to  this  fam¬ 
ily  are  in  the  British  Museum.  They 
are  on  clay  tablets,  and  were  discovered 
in  an  earthenware  jar  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Hillah,  a  few  miles  from 
Babylon.  The  house  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  a  sort  of  national  bank  of  Baby¬ 
lon  :  the  founder  of  the  house,  Egibi, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Sennach¬ 
erib,  about  700  B.c.  This  family  has 
been  traced  during  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  through  five  generations,  down  to 
the  reign  of  Darius.  At  the  same  time, 
the  tablets  hitherto  translated  scarcely 
seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  firm  acted 
as  bankers,  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

As  regards  the  Hebrews,*  Mr.  Poole 
tells  us  there  is  no  distinct  allusion  to 
coined  money  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  before  the  return  from  Baby- 


*  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Poole,  Mr. 
Head,  Mr.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  Evans  for  the 
information  which  they  have  kindly  given  me 
on  various  points  connected  with  the  history  of 
money. 
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Ion.  Shekels,  of  course,  are  often  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  word,  like  our  pound,  de¬ 
notes  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin,  and  in 
the  older  Scriptures  it  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  the  former  sense.  The 
earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the 
Bible  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Persian 
money,  the  word  "  drachm,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  version,  being  a  mistake  for 
”  daric.”  These  "  darics”  have  on  the 
obverse  the  king  kneeling,  holding  a  bow 
and  arrow.  The  reverse  shows  a  rude 
incuse.  They  were  probably  struck  in 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  At  a  much  earlier 
date,  indeed,  we  read,  that  Abimelech 
gave  Abraham  “  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver”  in  expiation  of  his  treatment  of 
Sarah  ;  and,  again,  that  Joseph  was  sold 
to  the  Ishmaelites  for  “  twenty  pieces  of 
silver.”  But  in  both  these  cases  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  word  "  pieces”  is 
in  italics,  and  there  is  much  doubt  about 
the  word  :  in  the  Septuagint  it  is 
”  shekels.”  Considering  the  zeal  and 
success  with  which  the  Jewish  race  sub¬ 
sequently  devoted  themselves  to  com¬ 
merce  and  finance,  it  is  remarkable  how 
small  a  part  these  professions  play  in  the 
early  history  of  the  race.  One  ingenious 
writer,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  account 
for  the  turbulence  and  frowardness  of  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  by  suggesting  that 
they  were  fretted,  being  driven  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  pastoral  and  agricultural 
pursuits  against  all  their  instinctive  and 
natural  tendencies,  being,  in  fact,  des 
hanquiers  comprimifs.  One  type  of  the 
ancient  shekels  has  on  the  obverse,  in 
Hebrew,  "Shekel  of  Israel,  year  4,” 
above  a  chalice  ;  on  the  reverse,  “Je¬ 
rusalem  the  Holy  triple  city.”  Some 
numismatists  ascribe  these  coins  to  Ezra. 
The  first  Jewish  coins  were  apparently 
struck  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  under  a 
grant  from  Antiochus  the  Seventh. 

The  earliest  coinage  in  the  Western 
world  is  generally  ascribed  to  Pheidon, 
King  of  .Ai^gina,  who  has  also  the  great 
merit  of  having  introduced  the  use  of 
weights  and  measures.  According  to 
Herodotus,  however,  we  owe  this  inven¬ 
tion  of  money  to  the  Lydians  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Gyges,  about  700  b.c. 
The  question  turns  very  much  on  the 
date  of  Pheidon,  in  reference  to  which 
there  is  great  uncertainty.  Some  writers 
have  carried  him  back  to  895  b.c.,  which 


seems  to  be  certainly  untenable,  while 
others  have  endeavored  to  bring  his  date 
down  to  660  B.c.  The  claims  of  the 
Lydians  have  recently  been  advocated 
by  some  eminent  authorities,  especially 
Rawlinson,  Barclay  Head,  and  Lenor- 
mant.  Lord  Liverpool  also,  in  deference 
to  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  inclined  to 
the  same  opinion.  In  either  case  the 
honor  rests  with  the  Greek  race.  The 
early  coins  form  an  interesting  transition 
between  the  metallic  ingots  which  pre¬ 
viously  performed  the  functions  of  cur¬ 
rency  and  true  money.  Those  of  Lydia 
are  not  round,  but  oval,  with  an  official 
stamp  indicating  their  weight  and  giving 
their  legal  value  :  the  .^Iginetan  silver 
staters  also  imitate  the  elongated  form 
of  the  earlier -period,  and  are  even  more 
irregular  than  those  of  Lydia.  Still  they 
possess  more  of  the  character  of  a  true 
coinage,  in  having  been  struck  on  a 
block.  Many  of  these  ancient  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sardes.  They  have  a  device  on  one  side 
only,  the  other  being  occupied  by  the 
incuse  square,  which  is  the  admitted  sign 
of  the  earlier  condition  of  the  earliest 
coins.  “The  masses  of  metal,”  says 
Rawlinson,  “  prepared  for  coinage  were 
originally  placed  upon  an  anvil -with  a 
rough  excrescence  protruding  from  it, 
having  for  its  object  to  catch  hold  of  the 
metal  while  the  impression  is  made  by 
means  of  a  die  placed  above  and  struck 
with  a  hammer.  This  excrescence,  a 
mere  rude  and  rough  square  at  first, 
which  gradually  improves,  being  first  di¬ 
vided  into  compartments,  and  then  or¬ 
namented  with  a  pattern,  until  gradually 
it  becomes  a  second  device,  retaining, 
however,  to  a  late  date  its  original  square 
shape  on  the  coins.  The  quadratum 
ituusutn  is  of  the  most  archaic  type,  hav¬ 
ing  neither  pattern  nor  divisions,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  which  might 
be  produced  by  the  impression  of  a 
broken  nail.” 

The  Greek  coinage,  however  rude  at 
first,  soon  acquired  a  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection  surpassing  all  our  modern  efforts. 
The  staters,  for  instance,  of  Philip  and 
of  Alexander,  the  coins  of  Syracuse  and 
Metapontum,  present  to  us  the  most 
lovely  female  faces  and  deities — perfect 
models  of  human  beauty.  Animals  also 
are  admirably  represented,  not  only  the 
horse,  the  lion,  etc.,  but  other  smaller 
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creatures,  as  the  har>  est  mouse  on  an  ear 
of  wheat  on  a  Metapontum  coin,  and 
even  insects,  as,  for  instance,  the  pray* 
ing  mantis.  The  heads  on  the  earliest 
coins  represent  gods  and  goddesses,  the 
first  human  head  being  that  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  on  a  coin  of  Lysimachus, 
and  even  in  this  case  the  great  conqueror 
is  represented  in  his  divine  character  as 
descended  from  Jupiter  Ammon,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  ram’s  horns.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  modern 
mints  to  attribute  the  comparative  pov¬ 
erty  of  modern  coins  to  want  of  skill.  It 
is  a  great  convenience  that  coins  should 
lie  flatly  one  on  another,  and  the  greater 
boldness  of  ancient  coins,  however  it 
may  add  to  their  beauty,  necessarily  ren¬ 
dered  this  impossible.  Not  only  were 
the  Greek  coins  admirable  for  their 
beauty,  but  they  were  also  made  of  pure 
metal  and  full  weight,  offering  in  this  re¬ 
spect  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  most 
other  countries.  There  were,  however, 
of  course,  exceptions.  Thus  the  money 
of  Phocaea  was  notorious  for  its  bad 
quality.  Herodotus  mentions,  though 
with  some  doubt,  that  Polycrates,  tyrant 
of  Samos,  having  to  pay  a  large  sum,to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  “  coined  a  large 
quantity  of  the  country  money  in  lead, 
had  it  gilt,  and  gave  it  to  them  ;  and  that 
they,  having  received  it,  thereupon  took 
their  departure.”  That  the  true  theory 
of  coinage  was  well  understood  in 
Greece,  we  may  see  from  the  words  of 
Aristotle,  who  thus  describes  the  origin 
of  coins  : 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  think  of 
certain  commodities,  easily  manageable  and 
safely  transportable,  and  of  which  the  uses  are 
so  general  and  so  numerous,  that  they  insured 
the  certainty  of  always  obtaining  for  them  the 
articles  wanted  in  exchange.  The  metals, 
particularly  iron  and  silver  and  several  others, 
exactly  correspond  to  this  description.  They 
were  employed,  therefore,  by  general  agree¬ 
ment  as  the  ordinary  standard  of  value  and  the 
common  measure  of  exchange,  being  them¬ 
selves  estimated  at  first  by  their  bulk  and 
weight,  and  afterwards  stamped,  in  order  to 
save  the  trouble  of  measuring  and  weighing 
them. 

In  ancient  Greece,  as  now,  the  right  of 
coinage  was  a  prerogative  of  the  sover¬ 
eign.  And  here  we  find  a  curious  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  (iaaiXevf  and  the 
Tvpavvos.  The  former  coined  in  his  own 
name,  but  the  Tvpavvoi,  however  abso¬ 


lute,  never  did  so  :  *  their  money  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

Coins  are,  of  course,  very  instructive 
from  an  historical  point  of  view.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  struck 
commemorative  medals.  Even  on  their 
coins,  they  did  not  for  a  long  time  admit 
any  allusions  to  contemporary  events, 
and  then  only  in  an  indirect  manner. 
Almost  the  only  exception  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  gold  piece  struck  by  Eucratides, 
king  of  Bactriana,  of  w’hich  the  French 
possess  the  only  known  example.  The 
fact  that  it  is  just  equal  to  twenty  staters, 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  ever  intended 
to  serve  as  a  coin,  against  which  its  size 
must  have  been  a  great  objection.  More¬ 
over  it  would  appear  that  very  few  speci¬ 
mens  were  struck.  Indeed  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  French  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  only  one  ever  made,  as  the  die 
appears  to  have  been  broken  in  striking 
it.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans 
had  any  name  for  a  “  medal  ”  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  true  coin. 

In  Greece,  the  original  business  of 
bankers  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
changing  money  for  foreigners,  but  they 
soon  commenced  banking  and  allowing 
interest  on  deposits.  We  are  incidentally 
informed  that  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
kept  part  of  his  fortune  with  one  of  these 
Trapezitae  or  bankers.  Some  of  them  en¬ 
joyed  considerable  credit.  Pasion,  for 
instance,  we  are  told,  was  well  known 
and  trusted  all  over  Greece.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  rates  of  interest  were  very  high,  and 
will  not  at  all  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  as  they  ranged  from 
lo  to  37  per  cent ;  but  the  risks  also 
must  have  been  extreme,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  large  rate  of  interest,  their 
profits  seem  to  have  been  small.  Even 
Pasion's  business  is  said  to  have  been 
worth  but  400/.  a  year,  which  appears 
scarcely  credible.  The  Greek  bankers 
seem  to  have  been  as  much  notaries  as 
bankers,  and  a  large  part  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  consisted  in  witnessing  contracts 
between  others.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  possessed  a  document  not  very  dis¬ 
similar  to  our  check.  They  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  letters  of  credit,  and  had 
even  invented  a  form  of  indorsement. 
Thus  Iceratus,  we  read,  drew  in  Athens 


*  With  one  exception,  Alexander  of  Pheres. 
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a  bill  on  his  father  in  Pontus,  which  was  bore  the  legend  “  Roma,”  not  as  a  geo- 
guaranteed  by  Pasion,  and  then  bought  graphical  expression,  but  as  a  recognition 
by  Stratocles.  Bottomry  bonds  also  of  sovereignty.  The  same  feeling  which 
were  in  use.  It  is  often  said  that  the  rendered  the  Greeks  so  long  reluctant  to 
great  banks  of  Greece  wefe  the  temples,  put  any  human  head  on  their  coins,  in- 
but  I  confess  I  have  my  doubts  about  fluenced  the  Romans  also  :  to  have  done 
this.  No  doubt  there  are  frequent  ref-  .so  would  have  indicated  a  claim  to  sov- 
erences  to  deposits  being  made  in  the  ereignty,  w’hich,  under  a  republic,  would 
temples,  but  there  is  a  second  and  not  of  course  have  been  totally  inadmissible, 
less  important  function  of  banks,  viz.,  re-  During  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  his- 
payment  of  deposits,  as  to  which  the  tory,  indeed,  such  coins  were  unknown, 
evidence  is  very  deficient.  In  the  year  58  b.c.  M.  iCmilius  Scaurus 

The  earliest  Roman  coins  are  said  to  represented  himself  on  a  small  scale,  in 
have  been  struck  either  by  Numa  or  by  the  act  of  receiving  the  submission  of 
Servius  Tullius.  They  were  of  bronze  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabatheans.  We 
or  copper,  silver  not  being  used  till  the  find  also  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Pompey,  on 
first  Punic  war,  269  B.c.,  and  gold  some  their  triumphal  cars,  but  not  even  they 
sixty  years  later.  Even  under  the  earlier  ever  ventured  to  put  their  likenesses  on 
emperors  the  different  provinces  and  col-  the  coins.  This  feeling  extended  with 
onies  had  their  own  coins,  and  it  was  not  still  greater  force  to  female  heads.  Even 
until  the  time  of  Diocletian  that  one  the  representations  of  the  women  be- 
coinaee  was  established  for  the  whole  longing  to  the  imperial  family*  under  the 
empire.  For  a  long  period,  indeed,  earliest  emperors  were  not  only  posthu- 
every  great  Roman  family  had  the  right  mous  and  commemorative,  but  were 
of  coining  denarii  with  their  own  device,  moreover  at  first  introduced  under  the 
though  precautions  were  taken  to  pre-  disguise  of  goddesses.  Thus  J  ulia  was 
elude  any  tampering  with  the  weight  or  represented  as  Diana.  Tiberius,  in 
fineness.  honor  of  his  mother  Livia,  attached  her 

The  first  step  in  the  degradation  of  the  features  to  heads  of  the  goddesses  Pietas, 
coinage  was  effected  by  the  celebrated  Justitia,  and  Salus  Augusta.  Agrippina 
Flaminian  law.  We  must,  however,  re-  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  placed 
member  that  this  was  passed  as  a  measure  herself  on  coins  with  her  husband  Clau- 
of  desperate  necessity,  when  Hannibal  dius,  though  she  did  not  venture  to  have 
was  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  when  the  one  struck  with  her  own  effigy  alone, 
disasters  of  Lake  Thrasimene  and  the  The  rule  was  first  broken  by  Drusus,  who 
Trebia  had  brought  the  Republic  to  the  struck  coins  in  honor  of  his  wife  An- 
very  verge  of  ruin.  By  it  the  denarius  tonia. 

was  reduced  from  ^  to  of  a  pound.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  introduced 
Still  more  important  in  its  results  was  the  banking  into  Italy,  at  least  if  we  may 
principle  recognized  in  the  law,  namely  judge  from  the  fact  that  in  early  Latin 
that  the  coin  was  a  "sign.”  This  un-  writers  most  of  the  words  relating  to 
fortunate  error  naturally  opened  the  door  banking  and  finance  are  of  Greek  origin, 
to  further  debasement.  Nevertheless,  it  and  were  gradually  replaced  by  Latin 
was  not  till  the  time  of  Nero  that  any  words.  The  bankers  in  Rome  soon  be- 
further  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction,  came  of  great  importance,  and  the  old 
He  lowered  the  aureus,  and  reduced  the  Roman  comedies  contain  many  allusions 
denarius  from  to  ^  of  a  pound,  in-  to  them,  not  always,  indeed,  of  a  very 
creasing  the  alloy  at  the  same  time  from  complimentary  description,  although 
5  to  10  per  cent.  After  this,  though  the  their  professional  honor  stood  very  high, 
aureus  remained  stationary  for  some  It  has  been  mentioned,  as  an  indication 
time,  the  denarius  rapidly  fell  in  value,  of  the  unpopularity  of  Gaulish  bankers. 
Although,  as  already  mentioned,  the  that  when  the  revolt  of  Vercingetorix 
great  Roman  families  were  long  per-  took  place,  the  houses  of  the  bankers 
mitted  to  coin  under  certain  precautions,  were  first  attacked.  But  surely  another 
this  was  nevertheless  not  only  under  explanation  may  be  given.  Moreover, 
the  supervision,  but  in  the  name  of  the  the  extortion  of  high  interest  was  not 
State.  The  first  coins  were  not  in-  confined  to  bankers.  Pompey,  we  are 
scribed,  but  afterwards  they  generally  informed,  lent  money  at  50  per  cent : 
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Brutus,  and  Cato  himself,  at  48  per  cent.  Caracalla,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
The  rate  of  interest  in  Rome,  as  else-  almost  immediately  abandoned  again, 
where  in  ancient  times,  was,  in  fact,  ex-  Cast  coins  of  this  metal  were  in  use  among 
cessive.  There  was,  however,  no  legal  the  ancient  |  Britons  :  the  similarity  of 
rate  till  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  such  coins  to  those  of  silver  constituted 
It  was  then  fixed  nominally  at  8|  per  a  very  serious  inconvenience.  Glass 
cent.  Subsequently,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  likewise,  at  one  time, 
it  was  raised  to  12  per  cent,  at  which  it  used  for  subsidiary  coinage  in  Egypt  and 
continued  until  it  was  reduced  by  Jus-  in  Sicily.  Platinum  was  tried  in  Russia, 
tinian  to  4  per  cent  for  “  illustrious”  per-  but  w’as  found  unsuitable;  lead  is  still 
sons,  for  those  engaged  in  commerce  6  used  in  Burmah  ;  nickel  in  Belgium,  the 
per  cent,  and  8  per  cent  in  other  cases.  United  States,  and  Germany  ;  and  in 
VVe  are  told  that  all  money  transactions  1869  and  1870  we  struck  some  nickel 
were  carried  on  through  the  intervention  pence  and  halfpence  for  Jamaica.  In 
of  bankers,  and  that  they  kept  the  ac-  addition  to  the  commercial  uses  of  coins, 
count  books  of  their  customers.  But,  they  are  important  from  an  historical 
however  this  may  be,  the  system  of  bank-  point  of  view,  and  also  in  giving  us  ail¬ 
ing  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  thentic  portraits  of  many  interesting 
thoroughly  developed,  because  when  persons — Caesar,  Cleopatra,  and  many 
Cicero  sent  his  son  Marcus  to  complete  others. 

his  education  at  Athens,  he  wrote  to  At-  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  high  rates 
ticus  to  inquire  if  it  would  be  possible  to  of  interest  which  prevailed  in  former 
procure  a  letter  of  credit  on  Athens,  or  times.  I'hese  of  course  were  very  in- 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mar-  jurious  to  commerce,  and  naturally  pro- 
cus  to  carry  money  with  him.  The  later  voked  unfavorable  criticisms,  which 
Roman  law  contains  numerous  provis-  however  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
ions  relating  to  banks.  One  is  rather  usurious  rates,  but  often  extended  to  any 
curious.  It  seems  that  if  a  banker  failed,  charge  whatever  for  interest.  Indeed  the 
those  who  had  simply  deposited  money  idea  that  there  is  some  wrong  about 
with  him  for  safety  ranked  before  those  charging  interest  for  the  use  of  money  is 
who  placed  sums  with  him  at  interest,  not  the  least  remarkable,  or  disastrous. 
But  although  they  have  been  the  subject  of  the  various  prejudices,  which  have  in- 
of  various  learned  dissertations,  it  is  by  terfered  with  the  happiness  and  comfort 
no  means  clear  how  the  Roman  bankers  of  man.  The  supposed  axiom  that  pe- 
kept  their  accounts.  We  may  hope  that  cunia  non  parit  pecuniam,  the  misappli- 
we  shall  ere  long  know  more  about  Ro-  cation  of  certain  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
man  banking,  because  the  house  and  ar-  the  supposed  interests  of  the  poor,  all 
chives  of  a  Pompeian  banker — Lucius  contributed  to  the  same  error.  Thus  in 
Caecilius  Jucundus — have  recently  been  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1571)  (13  Eliz. 
discovered  in  that  city.  cap.  8)  an  Act  was  passed  against  usury 

By  general  consent,  gold,  silver,  and  and  “  corrupt  chevisance  and  bargaining 
copper  have  been  the  metals  used  as  byway  of  sale  of  wares,”  which  were 
money.  Iron  indeed  is  said  to  have  been  declared  to  have  abounded  ”  to  the  im- 
used  in  Sparta  under  the  laws  of  Lycur-  portable  hurt  of  the  Commonwealth,” 
gus,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  declaring  usury  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
suppose  that  it  was  ever  coined.  It  law  of  God,  in  its  nature  sin,  and  detes-^ 
seems  to  have  been  used,  as  it  was,  ac-  table.  Quaintly  enough,  however,  this' 
cording  to  Caesar,  amongst  the  ancient  was  in  the  first  instance  limited  to  five 
Britons,  in  the  form  of  bars.  Pollux  years,  but  subsequently  (39  Eliz.  cap. 
mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  Byzan-  18)  it  was  continued,  on  the  ground  that 
tium  in  ancient  times  used  iron  for  coins  it  was  found  by  experience  ”  to  be  very 
instead  of  copper,  and  so  have  the  Japa-  necessary  and  profitable  to  the  Common - 
nese,  but  on  the  whole  this  metal  is  much  wealth  of  this  realm.  ” 
too  heavy,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  for  It  was  for  a  long  time,  indeed  until  the 
convenience.  Coins  of  tin  are  reported  middle  of  the  last  century,  generally  sup- 
to  have  been  struck  by  Dionysius  of  posed  that  the  rate  of  interest  would, 
Syracuse,  and  subsequently  in  Gaul  un-  apart  from  legislative  enactment,  be  reg- 
der  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  ulatcd  by  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
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money  ;  an  extraordinary  fallacy,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  interest  itself  is 
payable  in  money.  It  is  now  however 
admitted,  by  all  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
in  the  long-run  ruled  by  the  average  rate 
of  profit  derivable  from  the  employment 
of  capital.  Of  this  a  striking  proof  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  Australia,  and 
still  more  by  that  of  California,  where, 
although,  in  consequence  of  their  gold 
mines,  that  metal  was  peculiarly  abun¬ 
dant,  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  high.  The  high  rates  which 
prevailed  so  generally  in  ancient  times 
were  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  repayment,  both  from  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  politics  and  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  laws.  I  trust  I  may 
put  in  a  word  for  ancient  bankers,  by 
pointing  out  that  the  high  rates  which 
they  charged  were  not  due  to  their  covet¬ 
ousness,  but  to  this  insecurity  of  re¬ 
payment.  Instead,  however,  of  endeav¬ 
oring  to  cure  the  evil  by  removing  the 
cause,  legislators  attempted  to  put  down 
high  rates  of  interest  by  rendering  them 
illegal.  In  this  they  were  not  only  not 
successful,  but  they  produced  the  very 
opposite  effect  from  that  which  they  in¬ 
tended.  Thus  in  France  the  legal  rate, 
which  had  been  5  per  cent,  was  lowered 
in  1766  to  4  per  cent,  but  the  result  was 
to  raise,  not  to  lower,  the  real  rate,  be¬ 
cause  the  borrower  had  not  only  to  pay 
interest,  but  to  compensate  the  lender 
for  the  additional  risk. 

Again,  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
notwithstanding  that  interest  is  expressly 
forbidden  in  the  Koran — or  rather  per¬ 
haps  to  a  certain  extent  in  consequence 
of  that  prohibition — the  ordinary  rate  is 
three  or  four  times  as  high  as  in  Europe. 
InJEngland,  after  the  Conquest,  as  in 
most  other  Christian  countries  at  that 
time,  interest  was  expressly  prohibited, 
both  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  ; 
while,  as  the  Jews  were  allowed  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  charge  inter¬ 
est  to  strangers,  the  business  of  money- 
lending  fell  naturally  into  their  hands. 
Subseciuently  a  similar  privilege  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Italian  or  Lombard  mer¬ 
chants — from  whom  of  course  Lombard 
Street,  still  the  centre  of  banking,  de¬ 
rives  its  name. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  a 
statute  was  passed  legalizing  interest  to 


the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  under  James 
the  First  it  was  lowered  to  8  per  cent, 
under  the  Republic  to  6  per  cent,  and  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  to  5  per  cent, 
and  the  usury  laws  were  not  altogether 
abolished  till  1839.  As  regards  Scotland, 
interest  was  altogether  illegal  until  the 
Reformation.  In  1587  it  was  legalized 
up  to  10  per  cent.  This  Act  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  1552,  but  revived  in  1571,  the 
effect  of  rendering  interest  once  more  il¬ 
legal  having  been  to  raise  it  from  10  to  14 
per  cent.  Subsequently,  in  1633,  the 
legal  rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  and 
in  1661  to  6  per  cent.  In  Ireland  inter¬ 
est  was  forbidden  until  1635,  when  it  was 
legalized  up  to  10  p)er  cent,  reduced  in 
1704  to  8  per  cent,  in  1722  to  7  p)er 
cent,  and  in  1732  to  6  per  cent.  The 
statute  of  Anne,  above  alluded  to,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  kingdom.  *  In  1818  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed,  which  reported  strongly 
against  the  usury  laws,  but  even  then  so 
strong  was.the  popular  prejudice  that  not 
until  1839  was  it  rendered  legal  to  charge 
a  higher  rate  of  discount  than  5  per  cent. 
According  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  6  per 
cent  was  the  highest  legal  rate  on  com¬ 
mercial  loans,  and  5  f>er  cent  on  those 
on  real  property.  In  the  United  States, 
again,  the  rate  is  fixed  by  law,  and  varies 
in  the  different  States,  being,  for  in¬ 
stance,  8  per  cent  in  Alabama  and 
Texas  ;  7  per  cent  in  New  York,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Michigan,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  5  per  cent  in  Louisiana  ;  and  6 
per  cent  in  most  of  the  other  States.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  restric¬ 
tions  are  quite  inoperative.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  so  many  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  still  fail  to  appreciate  the  simple 
statement  of  Locke,  that  “  it  is  in  vain  to 
go  about  effectually  to  reduce  the  price 
of  interest  by  a  law  ;  and  you  may  as 
rationally  hope  to  get  a  fixed  rate  upon 
the  hire  of  houses  or  ships  as  of  money.” 

We  are  generally  told  in  histories  of 
banking,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  by  Gil- 
bart,  that  the  first  national  bank  was  that 
of  Venice,  founded  in  the  year  1157,  but 
I  agree  with  Mr.  McLeod,  that  this  in¬ 
stitution  was  not  at  first,  in  any  sense,  a 
true  bank.  The  State  being  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  debt,  its  creditors  were  formed 
into  a  corporation,  and  the  debts  made 
transferable  like  our  consols.  It  was  not 
until  1587  that  the  institution  began  to 
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take  money  on  deposit.  The  depositors 
received  a  credit  on  the  bank’s  books 
equal  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  bullion 
placed  there,  which  the  bank  undertook 
to  keep  intact  in  its  vaults,  and  to  repay 
to  the  depositor  at  any  time,  or  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  any  one  else. 

The  earliest  real  bank  was  that  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  founded  in  1401.  In  this  case 
the  city  funds  were  made  responsible  for 
any  moneys  intrusted  to  the  bank,  which 
not  only  received  deposits,  but  ex¬ 
changed  money  and  discounted  bills. 
The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in 
1609.  The  so-called  Bank  of  St.  George, 
at  Genoa,  dates  back  to  1407,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  done  genuine  banking 
business  until  1675.  The  Bank  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  which  commenced  in  1668,  was 
the  first  bank  in  Europe  to  issue  bank¬ 
notes,  w’hich  until  that  time  were  totally 
unknown  in  the  West,  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  had  long  been  in  use  in 
China. 

Our  coinage,  however,  is  far  more  an¬ 
cient  than  our  banking  system,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  our  present  information  goes. 
Our  ancestors,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  are  generally  regarded  as  mere 
barbarians.  Nevertheless,  they  were  al¬ 
ready  acquainted  with  the  art  of  coinage, 
which,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  work  on  “  The  Coins  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,”  appears  to  have  com¬ 
menced  in  Kent  about  200  to  150  b.c., 
and  to  have  spread  over  the  south-east 
of  England  to  Devonshire  on  the  west 
and  northwards  as  far  as  Yorkshire. 
The  principal  mints  appear  to  have 
been  at  Camulodunum  and  Verula- 
mium.  The  original  coins  were  copies 
of  Gaulish  imitations  of  the  staters  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  which  have  a  head 
of  Apollo  on  one  side  and  a  chariot 
and  horses  on  the  other.  Gradually, 
however,  the  execution  became  worse 
and  worse,  until  at  length  no  one  look¬ 
ing  at  one  of  these  coins  for  the  first 
time  would  be  able  to  tell  which  side  was 
meant  for  the  head  of  Apollo  and  which 
for  the  chariot  and  horses.  The  fact 
that  the  dies  were  much  larger  than  the 
coins  assisted  in  contributing  to  this  re¬ 
sult.  Some  of  our  coins  are  inscribed, 
and  in  one  series  we  find  the  name 
“  Cun,”  short  for  Cunobeline,  the  Cym- 
beline  of  Shakespeare,  from  whose  name 
one  learned  antiquary  has  absurdly  sup¬ 


posed  that  our  word  ”  coin”  was  de¬ 
rived.  Other  interesting  inscribed  coins 
are  those  of  Commius,  supposed  to  be  the 
Atrebatian  mentioned  by  Caesar  ;  of  Tin- 
commius  and  Eppilus  the  sons  of  Com¬ 
mius  ;  of  Tasciovanus  the  father  of 
Cunobeline  ;  of  Dubnovellaunus,  prob¬ 
ably  the  Damno  Bellaunus  of  the  in¬ 
scription  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra.  I 
ought  to  add  that  among  the  latter  coins 
are  various  curious  types  of  purely  na¬ 
tive  origin.  Nay,  not  only  had  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons  a  native  coinage,  but  they 
were  so  civilized  as  to  have  attained  the 
art  of  forgery,  the  false  coins  being  of 
base  metal  plated  over  with  gold  or 
silver. 

Afttfr  the  conquest,  the  native  British 
coinage  was  replaced  by  Roman  coins, 
great  numbers  of  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
even  now  occasionally  met  with  in  cir¬ 
culation.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  the  Saxons,  about  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  commenced  striking  stycas,  or  half¬ 
farthings,  and  sceattas,  from  which 
comes  our  proverbial  expression,  ”  pay¬ 
ing  one’s  shot.” 

Our  mode  of  reckoning  by  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  was  introduced  in 
Saxon  times,  the  i/.  being  a  pound  of 
silver,  though  the  penny,  the  iJj^th  of 
i/.,  was  the  largest  silver  coin  actually 
struck. 

The  “  penny”  is  the  most  ancient 
representative  of  our  coinage.  The 
name  first  appears  in  the  laws  of  Ina, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  began  to 
reign  in  688.  The  figure  of  Britannia 
on  our  present  specimens  was  copied 
from  a  coin  of  Antoninus. 

The  mark  was  originally  Danish,  but 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  here  by 
Alfred  ;  it  contained  at  first  100,  and 
afterward  160  pennies.  It  was  never 
struck,  but  was  only  a  money  of  ac¬ 
count.  Throughout  Norman  times  the 
halfpenny  and  farthing  were,  as  a  rule, 
not  separate  coins,  but  halves  and  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  penny  very  neatly  cut. 
Though  some  Saxon  halfpence  are 
known,  these  coins  were  not  struck  in 
any  quantity  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  Our  gold  coins  recommenced  un¬ 
der  Henry  the  Third,  who  coined  gold 
pieces  intended  to  pass  for  twenty  pence. 
Edward  the  Third  struck  gold  florins, 
current  for  six  shillings.  This  coin  be- 
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ing  found  inconvenient,  he  issued  the 
"  noble,”  sometimes  called  the  ”  rose 
noble,”  worth  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence,  or  half  a  mark.  This,  with  its 
half  and  quarters,  was  our  only  gold  coin 
till  the  "  angel”  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Groats  and  half-groats  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Edward  the  Third.  They  re¬ 
ceived  their  name  from  the  French 
“  gros,”  a  large  piece.  It  was  one  of  the 
charges  against  Wolsey  that  he  put  his 
cardinal’s  hat  on  the  money  struck  in 
the  archiepiscopal  mint  at  York.  The 
”  shilling”  was  first  struck  by  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  silver  crown,  half-crown, 
and  sixpence  commenced  under  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Sixth.  The  sovereign  of  twenty 
shillings  was  first  struck  by  Henry  the 
Seventh.  The  guinea  commenced  under 
Charles  the  Second,  in  1663,  and  was 
so  called  from  the  Guinea  gold  from 
which  it  was  made  :  it  was  withdrawn  in 
1815,  when  the  sovereign  and  half-sov¬ 
ereign  were  again  issued.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  coinage  was  constantly  deteri¬ 
orated  by  having  the  edges  clipped,  now 
prevented  by  the  milling  of  the  edge,  a 
process  first  used  in  1560.  The  unsatis¬ 
factory  state  of  the  coin  led  to  the  use  of 
“  tradesmen’s  tokens.” 

But  in  addition  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  coinage  by  wear  and  by  clipping,  the 
standard  was  gradually  reduced  by  suc¬ 
cessive  sovereigns.  The  denomination, 
weight,  and  fineness  of  silver  coins  have, 
however,  remained  unchanged  since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  pound  ster¬ 
ling,  and  its  relation  to  the  silver  coinage, 
was  not  finally  fixed  until  1717.  Gold 
was  not  adopted  as  our  legal  standard  of 
value  until  1816.  Silver  and  copper,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  now  token  coins, 
and  only  legal  tender  to  a  limited  amount 
— i.e.y  the  copper  coins  up  to  a  shilling, 
and  silver  coins  to  forty  shillings.  The 
”  mint  price”  of  silver  is  5J.  6</.  an  ounce 
Troy — i.e.,  the  ounce  of  silver  is  coined 
into  5r.  6</.  The  ”  standard”  of  silver 
is  37  parts  of  silver  to  3  of  copper.  The 
quantity  of  copper  and  silver  coin  issued 
is  regulated  by  Government  according 
to  the  supposed  requirements  of  the 
country,  but  any  one  can  take  gold  to  the 
mint  and  have  it  coined  into  sovereigns 
free  of  expense.  Practically,  however, 
this  is  never  done,  because  the  Bank  of 
England  is  always  ready  to  give  coin  for 
bullion,  charging  \d.  an  ounce,  which  is 


rather  less  than  the  loss  of  interest  which 
would  result  from  the  time  required  for 
coinage.  The  sovereign  is  composed  of 
22  parts  gold  and  2  copper  :  most  of 
those  now  in  circulation  are  much  worn, 
but  when  new  they  contain  1 13.001 
grains  of  gold,  and  weigh  123.274  grains. 
An  ounce  of  gold  is  therefore  coined  into 
3/.  ITS.  ioJ</.,  which  is  generally  termed 
the  mint  price  of  gold. 

We  sometimes  hear  surprise  expressed 
that  there  should  be  a  fixed  price  for  gold. 
Gold,  it  is  said,  should  be  allowed  to  fol¬ 
low  its  market  price.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  the  mint  price  of  gold  is  always 
3/.  17J.  ioi</.  an  ounce,  all  that  is  meant 
is  that  an  ounce  of  gold  is  coined  into 
3/.  ijs.  io\d.  The  price  of  gold  is  fixed 
in  gold,  or,  in  other  words,  sovereigns 
are  always  of  the  same  weight.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Peel  asked  his  opponents  the  well- 
known  question,  "  What  is  i/.  ?”  and 
the  simple  answer  is,  that  i/.  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold,  verified  by  the  stamp  of 
the  mint. 

There  appears  to  be  much  uncertainty 
as  to  when,  or  by  whom,  coins  were  first 
struck  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  former  country,  they  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  ”  Senchus  Mor,”  which 
is  said  to  have  been  compiled  about  a.d. 
440,  in  which,  when  the  precious  metals 
are  alluded  to,  which  is  but  rarely,  this 
is  always  by  weight.  Such  is  indeed  the 
case  even  to  a  much  later  date.  Thus,  in 
1004,  Brian  Boroimhe  offered  twenty 
ounces  of  gold  on  the  altar  of  St.  Patrick 
at  Armagh,  though  coins  are  said  to  have 
been  in  use  as  early  as’the  ninth  century. 
The  earliest  Scotch  coins  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  time  of  Malcolm  the 
Third — about  ro5o  a.d. 

The  derivations  of  the  words  relating 
to  money^and  commerce  are  interesting 
and  instructive.  "  Pecuniary”  takes  us 
back  to  the  times  when  value  was  reck¬ 
oned  by  so  many  head  of  cattle.  The 
word  “  money”  is  from  moneta,  because 
in  Rome  coins  were  first  regularly  struck 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  which 
again  was  derived  from  monere^  to  warn, 
because  it  was  built  on  the  spot  where 
Manlius  heard  the  Gauls  approaching  to 
the  attack  of  the  city.  “  Coin”  is  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  Latin  cuneus,  a  die  or 
stamp.  Many  coins  are  merely  so-called 
from  their  weight,  as,  for  instance,  our 
pound,  the  French  livre,  Italian  lira  ; 
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others  from  the  metal,  as  the  “  aureus 
the  “rupee”  from  the  Sanskrit  “  ru* 
pya,”  silver  ;  others  from  the  design,  as 
the  angel,;  the  testoon,  from  teste  or  tete, 
a  head  ;  others  from  the  head  of  the  state, 
as  the  sovereign,  crown  ;  others  from  the 
proper  name  of  the  monarch,  such  as  the 
daric,  from  Darius,  the  Philip,  Louis 
d’or,  or  the  Napoleon. 

The  dollar  or  thaler  is  short  for  the 
Joachimsthaler,  or  money  of  the  Joa¬ 
chims  valley  in  Bohemia,  where  these 
coins  were  first  struck  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Guineas  were  called  after  the 
country  from  which  the  gold  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  “  franc”  is  an  abbrevi¬ 
ation  of  the  inscription  Francorum  Rex, 
The  “  sou”  is  from  the  Latin  solidus. 
The  w’ord  shilling  appears  to  be  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  divide  ;  and  in 
several  cases  the  name  indicates  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  some  larger  coin,  as  the  denarius, 
halfpenny,  farthing,  cent,  and  mill.  The 
pound  was  originally  not  a  coin,  but  a 
weight,  and  comes  from  the  Latin pondus. 
Our  pound  was  originally  a  pound  of  sil¬ 
ver,  which  was  divided  into  240  pennies. 
The  origin  of  the  word  penny  is  un¬ 
known.  Some  have  derived  it  from 
pendOf  to  weigh,  but  this  does  not  seem 
very  satisfactory.  Our  word  “  sterling” 
is  said  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
quest,  but  the  derivation  has  been  much 
disputed.  Some  have  supposed  that  it 
was  first  attributed  to  coins  struck  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  but  for  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  ;  others,  that  the  name  was  de¬ 
rived  from  coins  having  a  star  on  the 
obverse,  but  no  coins  which  could  have 
given  rise  to  such  a  name  are  known. 
The  most  probable  suggestion  is  that  it 
has  reference  to  the  Easterling,  or  North 
German,  merchants. 

Early  English  bankers  seem  to  have 
been  all  goldsmiths  as  well  as  bankers, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  just  w-orth  men¬ 
tioning  that  in  my  own  firm,  as  in  sev¬ 
eral  others,  we  still  use  certain  books 
which  are  specially  known  as  the 
“  Goldsmiths.”  Sir  Walter  Bowes,  a 
goldsmith  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
recorded  by  Herbert  in  the  history  of 
the  Goldsmiths’  Company  as  having  lent 
Henry  the  Eighth  300/.  Another  great 
goldsmith  of  this  period  was  Sir  T.Gresh- 
am,  the  founder  of  Gresham  College 
and  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was 
opened  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  January 


*570.  Even  Alderman  Backwell, 
who  lost  295,994/.  i6s.  6d.  when  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  was  closed  by  Charles  the  Sec¬ 
ond,  was  a  retail  jeweller,  and  Pepys 
records,  on  December  24th,  1660  :  “I 
went  to  chuse  a  payre  of  candlesticks  to 
be  ready  for  me  at  Alderman  Backe- 
well’s.”  Mr.  Price,  in  his  interesting 
paper  on  “  Early  Goldsmiths  and 
Bankers,”  gives  several  accounts  current 
appertaining  to  this  period,  and  still  in 
existence  at  Messrs.  Childs’,  including, 
for  instance,  one  for  Prince  Rupert  for 
plate,  dishes,  candlesticks,  etc.  The 
oldest  of  our  existing  banks  are  probably 
Messrs.  Childs’  and  Messrs.  Martin’s. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
goldsmith  named  John  Wheeler,  from 
whom  the  business  passed  to  William 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  subsequently  into  the 
hands  of  their  apprentices,  Messrs.  Blan¬ 
chard  and  Child,  whose  names  appear  in 
the  “  Little  London  Directory,  1677.” 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  although  he  subse¬ 
quently  became  a  banker  himself,  at¬ 
tacked  our  profession  with  more  vigor 
than  common-sense  in  his  new  “  Dis¬ 
course  of  Trade.”  He  says  “  this  gain¬ 
ing  scarcity  of  money  proceeds  from  the 
trade  of  hankering,  which  obstructs  cir¬ 
culation,  advances  usury,  and  renders  it 
so  easy  that  most  men,  as  soon  as  they 
can  make  up  a  sum  of  from  50/.  to  100/., 
send  it  in  to  the  goldsmith,  which  doth 
and  will  occasion  while  it  lasts  that  fatal 
pressing  necessity  for  money  visible 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  both-  to 
prince  and  people.”  Sir  Erancis  Child, 
called  by  Pennant  the  father  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
lay  aside  entirely  the  goldsmith’s  business 
and  become  a  pure  banker  in  our  sense  of 
the  term.  The  “  Grasshopper”  in  Lom¬ 
bard  Street  claims  to  have  been  the  place 
of  business  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
though  his  actual  residence  was  in  Bish- 
opsgate.  In  the  directory  of  1677,  it 
was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Duncombe  and 
Kent,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
Messrs.  Martin.  Hoare’s  in  Fleet  Street 
goes  back  to  James  Hore  or  Hoare,  who 
was  warden  of  the  Mint  from  1679  to 
1682,  and  who  was  probably  established 
in  business  as  early  as  1661  ;  they  have 
occupied  their  present  premises  since 
1692.  The  Bank  of  England,  I  may 
mention,  was  founded  in  1694. 

Although  banking,  in  some  form  or 
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other,  can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  carried  expressed  in  notches  only),  and  given 
back  to  an  early  period  in  history,  and  upon  his  application,  generally  on  the 
even  in  our  own  country  has  long  ex-  following  day,  to  the  receiver  or  other 
isted,  still  in  our  national  accounts  a  very  j>erson  paying  in  the  money.  At  the  close 
archaic  system  was  pursued  until  quite  of  the  day,  when  all  the  Teller’s  bills  had 
recently.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  credible  been  sent  down  and  entered,  the  bill  of 
that  the  old  wooden  "  tallies”  were  only  the  day  was  sent  on  to  the  clerk  of  the 
abolished  by  Mr.  Burke’s  Act,  which  was  cash-book,  in  which  book  all  the  receipts 
passed  in  1 782,  but  did  not  come  into  full  of  the  day  were  entered.  The  Auditor’s 
effect  till  1826,  on  the  death  of  the  last  cash-book  was  the  foundation  of  all  the 
of  the  Chamberlains.  accounts  of  the  receipt  of  revenue. 


The  tally  w’as  a  willow  stick,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  feet  in  length,  about  one  inch 
in  depth  and  thickness,  w-ith  the  four 
sides  roughly  squared.  On  one  of  the 
four  sides  the  amount  was  expressed  m 
notches.  On  each  of  the  two  sides  next 
to  the  notched  side  the  description  of  the 
payment  was  written.  The  stick  was 
split  in  half  through  the  notches.  One 
half,  constituting  the  tally,  was  given  to 
the  person  making  the  payment  into  the 
Exchequer,  the  other  half,  the  counter 
tally,  or  counterfoil,  was  kept  at  the 
Exchequer  as  a  check. 

There  was  no  single  notch  for  a  larger 
sum  than  1000/.  ;  a  notch  of  the  gauged 
width  of  li  inch  denoted  1000/.  ;  i  inch, 
100/.;  f  inch,  10/.;  and  half  a  notch  of 
this  last  size,  1/.;  of  inch,  u.;  and 
the  smallest  notch,  itf.;  one  halfpenny 
was  denoted  by  a  small  pounded  hole. 

In  the  “  Return  on  Public  Income  and 
Expenditure,”  July  29th,  1869,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  tallies  were  actually  is¬ 
sued. 

The  slip  of  parchment,  or  Teller’s  bill, 
as  it  was  called,  was  thrown  down  a  pipe 
into  the  Tally  Court,  a  large  room  under 
the  tellers’  offices,  notice  being  given  to 
the  Tally  officer  by  a  clerk  calling  out 
‘‘  down”  through  the  pipe.  The  Teller’s 
bill  fell  upon  the  large  table  in  the  Tally 
Court,  which  was  covered  with  a  check¬ 
ered  cloth.  In  the  Tally  Court  sat  offi¬ 
cers  ot  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  and  of  the 
Auditor  as  performing  the  duties  of  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Teller’s  bill  was  first  recorded  by  the 
officer  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  in  his 
book  of  introitus  or  receipt,  and  then 
passed  over  to  the  Auditor’s  clerk,  who 
entered  it  into  a  book  called  the  bill  of 
the  day.  A  copy  of  each  Teller’s  bill 
was  written  by  the  Auditor’s  clerk  upon 
an  indented  form  of  receipt  (up  to  1826 
upon  the  wooden  tally,  the  amount  being 


w'eekly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  certificates 
of  which  were  transmitted  from  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  to  the  Treasury,  from  which  the 
annual  accounts  of  revenue  w'ere  pre¬ 
pared  and  laid  before  Parliament. 

In  early  days  our  bankers  and  mer¬ 
chants  used  to  deposit  their  superfluous 
cash  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  safe 
keeping.  Charles  the  First  seized  the 
money  there,  amounting  to  120,000/.  A 
still  more  serious  misfortune  befell  our 
predecessors,  however,  in  1672,  when  the 
Exchequer  was  closed  by  Charles  the 
Second,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Ashley 
and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  and  when 
the  amount  seized  was  no  less  than 
1,328,000/.  The  first  “  run”  on  record 
took  place  when  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up 
the  Thames,  burned  Chatham,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  Sheerness.  I  have  already  al¬ 
luded  to  the  fact  that  such  references  to 
bankers  as  appear  in  ancient  literature 
are  far  from  being  always  of  a  compli¬ 
mentary  character  ;  such  is  also  the  case 
even  in  recent  times.  Lord  Eldon  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  selected  his  bankers  by  a 
sort  of  inverse  competitive  examination. 
He  thought  them  the  stupidest  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  he  said  that  if  he  could  find 
stupider,  he  would  move  his  account. 
And  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  probity  and 
prudence,  tact  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  are  more  necessary  to  a  banker 
than  the  possession  of  great  genius.  It 
is  perhaps  natural  that  1  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  attribute  the  unfavorable  re¬ 
marks  to  which  I  have  referred  rather 
to  jealousy  than  to  conviction. 

We  may,  I  think,  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  that  we  have  contributed  our  fair 
share  to  those  who  have  successfully 
labored  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  In  political  life,  innumera¬ 
ble  bankers  have  been  useful  members 
of  the  legislature.  In  some  cases  our 
banking  families  have  held  high  office. 
In  literature,  the  honored  name  of  Grote 
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at  once  suggests  itself,  and  in  science  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  my  own 
father.  One  might  have  supposed  that 
banking  was  rather  too  prosaic  for 
poetry,  but  the  names  of  Rogers,  Wright, 
and  Praed  prove  the  contrary.  Among 
economists  we  have  Lord  Overstone,  Mr. 
Norman,  Mr.  Bagehot,  Mr.  Hankey, 
Mr.  Newmarch,  Mr.  Palgrave,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Indeed, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  a  follower  of 
M.  Comte,  there  is  one  of  his  proposals 
which  has  much  to  recommend  it.  He 
suggests,  in  the  Catichisme  PositivisU, 
that  the  supreme  government  in  each 
country  should  be  intrusted  to  three 
bankers,  who  would,  respectively,  take 
charge  of  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  operations.  “  A  ces 
triumvirs,”  he  says,  ”  le  sacerdoce  occi¬ 
dental  dirig6  par  le  Grand-Pretre  de 
I’humanite,  devra  dignement  soumet- 
tre  les  reclamations  legitimes  d’un  im¬ 
mense  proletariat.”  1  should  have  been 
disposed  to  think  that,  at  any  rate, 
such  a  government  would  have  had  the 
great  merit  of  doing  its  best  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  the  world,  though  I 
confess  that  of  late  some  of  my  friends 
have  developed  a  fierce  military  spirit 
which  fills  me  with  astonishment.  But 
however  that  may  be,  1  think  we  may 
fairly  claim  for  the  banking  profession 


that  they  have  done  their  best  to  deserve 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  Let  us 
hope  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
which  will  be  afforded  by  the  new 
Bankers’  Institute  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
profession,  by  extending  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  banking  ;  and  even 
perhaps  to  the  public,  by  tending  to  re¬ 
move  those  groundless  apprehensions 
which  from  time  to  time,  as,  for  instance, 
last  year,  have  produced  an  entirely  arti¬ 
ficial  stringency  in  the  money  market, 
and  an  elevation  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
quite  unnecessary  in  itself,  and  very 
prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning 
another  class  of  banks — namely,  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks,  which  have  done  so  much  to 
promote  frugality  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.  The  original 
idea  seems  due  to  the  Rev.  Josiah  Smith, 
of  W’endover,  who,  in  1799,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  some  of  his  neighbors,  arranged 
to  receive  small  sums  from  the  parish¬ 
ioners  during  the  summer,  repayable  on 
demand,  but  to  which  he  added  a  bonus 
if  the  balance  remained  until  Christmas. 
The  next  Savings  Bank,  that  founded  at 
Tottenham  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield, 
in  1S04,  more  nearly  resembled  our  ex¬ 
isting  Savings  Banks. — The  Nineteenth 
Century. 
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It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  hear  what  masters  of  a  craft  may 
choose  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  their 
art.  The  interest  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  limitation  of  the 
imperfection  of  their  view,  inseparable 
from  personal  inclination,  idiosyncrasy 
of  genius,  or  absorbing  previous  course 
of  study.  When  Heinrich  exclaims, 
“  There’s  no  lust  like  to  poetry  when 
Goethe  asserts,  “  Die  kunst  istnur  Ges- 
taltung  ;”  when  Shelley  writes,  ”  Poetry 
is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best 
minds,”  we  feel  in  each  of  these  utter- 

*  "Poems  of  Wordsworth.”  Chosen  and 
Edited  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Golden  Treasury 
Series.  Macmillan  :  1879. 


ances — too  partial  to  express  an  univer¬ 
sal  truth,  too  profound  to  be  regarded 
as  a  merely  casual  remark — the  domi¬ 
nating  bias  and  instinctive  leanings  of  a 
lifetime.  If,  then,  we  remember  that 
Mr.  Matthew  .Arnold  is  equally  eminent 
as  a  critic  and  a  poet,  we  shdl  not  be 
too  much  surprised  to  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  poetry  given  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  Selections  from  Wordsworth  : 
”  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  hold  fast 
to  this  :  that  pioetry  is  at  bottom  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  life  ;  that  the  greatness  of  a 
poet  lies  in  his  powerful  and  beautiful 
application  of  ideas  to  life — to  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  How  to  live.” 

At  first  sight  this  definition  will  strike 
most  people  as  a  paradox,  k  would  be 
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scarcely  less  startling  to  hear,  as  indeed 
wc  might  perhaps  hear  from  a  new 
school  of  writers  upon  art,  that  “  Criti¬ 
cism  is  at  bottom  the  poetry  of  things,” 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  critic’s  function  to 
select  the  quintessential  element  of  all 
he  touches,  and  to  present  that  only  in 
choice  form  to  the  public  he  professes 
to  instruct.  Yet,  when  we  return  to 
Mr.  Arnold,  and  compare  the  passage 
above  quoted  with  the  fuller  expression 
of  the  same  view  upon  a  preceding  page, 
the  apparent  paradox  is  reduced  to  the 
])roportions  of  a  sound  and  valuable 
generalization  :  “  Long  ago,  in  speaking 
of  Homer,  I  said  that  the  noble  and  pro¬ 
found  application  of  ideas  to  life  is  the 
most  essential  part  of  poetic  greatness. 
I  said  that  a  great  poet  receives  his  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  superiority  from  his 
application,  under  the  conditions  immu¬ 
tably  fixed  by  the  laws  of  poetic  beauty 
and  poetic  truth,  from  his  application,  I 
say,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  ideas — 

On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life, 

which  he  has  acquired  for  himself.” 
.^n  important  element  in  this  descrip¬ 
tion  cf  poetic  greatness  is  the  further 
determination  of  the  ideas  in  question 
as  moral  :  "  It  is  said  that  to  call  these 
ideas  moral  ideas  is  to  introduce  a 
strong  and  injurious  limitation.  I 
answer  that  it  is  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  because  moral  ideas  are  really  so 
main  a  part  of  human  life.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  hotu  to  live,  is  itself  a  moral  idea  ; 
and  it  is  the  question  which  most  in¬ 
terests  every  man,  and  with  which,  in 
some  way  or  other,  he  is  perpetually 
occupied.” 

With  the  substance  of  these  passages 
there  are  few  who,  after  mature  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  will  not 
agree.  That  the  weight  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
authority  should  be  unhesitatingly  given 
against  what  he  calls  the  poetry  of  re¬ 
volt  and  the  poetry  of  indifference  to 
morals,  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  to  all 
who  think  the  dissemination  of  sound 
views  on  literature  important.  It  is 
good  to  be  reminded  at  the  present 
moment  that  Omar  Kayam  failed  of 
true  greatness  because  he  was  a  reac¬ 
tionary,  and  that  Th^ophile  Gautier 
took  up  his  abode  in  what  can  never  be 
more  than  a  wayside  halting-place.  From 
time  to  time  critics  arise  who  attempt  to 
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persuade  us  that  it  does  not  so  much 
matter  what  a  poet  says  as  how  he  says 
it,  and  that  the  highest  poetical  achieve¬ 
ments  are  those  which  combine  a  certain 
vagueness  of  meaning  with  sensuous 
melody  and  color  of  verbal  composition. 
Yet,  if  one  thing  is  proved  with  certainty 
by  the  whole  history  of  literature  to  our 
lime,  it  is  that  the  self-preservative  in¬ 
stinct  of  humanity  rejects  such  art  as 
does  not  contribute, to  its  intellectual 
nutrition  and  moral  sustenance.  It 
cannot  afford  to  continue  long  in  con¬ 
tact  with  ideas  that  run  counter  to  the 
principles  of  its  own  progress.  It  can¬ 
not  bestow  more  than  passing  notice 
upon  trifles,  however  exquisitely  finished. 
Poetry  will  not,  indeed,  live  without 
style  or  its  equivalent.  But  style  alone 
will  never  confer  enduring  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  fame  upon  a  poet.  He  must 
have  placed  himself  in  accord  with  the 
permanent  emotions,  the  conservative 
forces  of  the  race  ;  he  must  have  uttered 
what  contributes  to  the  building  up  of 
vital  structure  in  the  social  organism,  in 
order  to  gain  more  than  a  temporary  or 
a  partial  hearing.  Though  style  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  success  in 
poetry,  it  is  by  matter,  and  not  by  form, 
that  a  poet  has  to  take  his  final  rank. 

Of  the  two  less  perfect  kinds  of 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  revolt  and  the 
poetry  of  indifference,  the  latter  has  by 
far  the  slighter  chance  of  sur\*ival. 
Powerful  negation  implies  that  which  it 
rebels  against.  The  energy  of  the  re¬ 
bellious  spirit  is  itself  a  kind  of  moral 
greatness.  We  are  braced  and  hardened 
by  contact  with  impassioned  revolution¬ 
aries,  with  Lucretius,  Voltaire,  Leo¬ 
pardi.  Something  necessary  to  the  on¬ 
ward  progress  of  humanity — the  vigor  of 
antagonism,  the  operative  force  of  the 
antithesis — is  communicated  by  them. 
They  are  in  a  high  sense  ethical  by  the 
exhibition  of  hardihood,  self-reliance, 
hatred  of  hypocrisy.  Even  Omar’s 
secession  from  the  mosque  to  the  tavern 
symbolizes  a  necessary  and  recurring 
moment  of  experience.  It  is,  moreover, 
dignified  by  the  pathos  of  the  poet’s 
view  of  life.  Meleager’s  sensuality  is 
condoned  by  the  delicacy  of  his  senti¬ 
ment.  Tone  counts  for  much  in  this 
poetry  of  revolt  against  morals.  It  is 
only  the  Stratons,  the  Beccadellis,  the 
Baudelaires,  who,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
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summate  form,  are  consigned  to  poetical  plete  his  presentation  of  life  in  organized 


perdition  by  vulgarity,  perversity,  ob¬ 
liquity  of  vision.  But  the  carving  of 
cherry-stones  in  verse,  the  turning  of 
triolets  and  rondeaux,  the  seeking  ^ter 
sound  or  color  without  heed  for  sense, 
is  all  foredoomed  to  final  failure.  The 
absolute  neglect  which  has  fallen  on  the 
melodious  Italian  sonnet-writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  due  to  their  cult  of 
art  for  art’s  sake,  ;ind  their  indifference 
to  the  realities  of  life.  If  we  ask  why 
Machiavelli’s  Mandragora  is  inferior  to 
Shakespeare’s  Merry  IVives  oj  Windsor, 
in  spite  of  its  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  its  brilliant  wit,  its  irre¬ 
sistible  humor,  its  biting  satire,  and  its 
incomparably  closer  workmanship,  we 
can  only  answer  that  Shakespeare’s  con¬ 
ception  of  life  was  healthy,  natural,  ex¬ 
hilarating,  while  Machiavelli’s,  without 
displaying  the  earnestness  of  revolt,  was 
artificial,  morbid,  and  depressing.  The 
sympathies  which  every  great  work  of 
art  stimulates  tend  in  the  case  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play  to  foster,  in  the  case  of 
Machiavelli’s  to  stunt,  the  all-essential 
elements  of  social  happiness  and  vigor. 
In  point  of  form,  the  Mandragora  has 
better  right  to  be  a  classic  comedy  than 
the  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor.  But  the 
application  of  ideas  to  life  in  it  is  so  un¬ 
sound  and  so  perverse  that  common- 
sense  rejects  it :  we  tire  of  living  in  so 
false  a  world. 

Without  multiplying  instances,  it  can 
be  affirmed,  with  no  dread  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  that  all  art,  to  be  truly  great  art, 
to  be  permanent  and  fresh  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  through  a  hundred  generations,  to 
yield  the  bread  and  wine  of  daily  suste¬ 
nance  to  men  and  w’omen  in  successive 
ages,  must  be  moralized — must  be  in 
harmony  with  those  principles  of  con¬ 
duct,  that  tone  of  feeling,  which  it  is  the 
self -preservative  instinct  of  civilized 
humanity  to  strengthen.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  artist  should  be  conscious¬ 
ly  didactic  or  obtrusively  ethical.  The 
objects  of  ethics  and  of  art  are  distinct. 
The  one  analyzes  and  instructs,  the 
other  embodies  and  delights.  But  since 
all  the  arts  give  form  to  thought  and 
feeling,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  art  is 
that  which  includes  in  its  synthesis  the 
fullest  complex  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 
The  more  complete  the  poet’s  grasp  of 
human  nature  as  a  whole,  the  more  corn- 


complexity,  the  greater  he  will  be.  Now 
the  whole  struggle  of  the  human  race 
from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  one 
continuous  effort  to  maintain  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  moral  dignity.  It  is  by  the  con¬ 
servation  and  alimentation  of  moral 
qualities  that  we  advance.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  our  faculties  into  a  perfect 
whole  is  moral  harmony.  Therefore 
artists  who  aspire  to  greatness  can 
neither  be  adverse  nor  indifferent  to 
ethics.  In  each  case  they  proclaim  their 
own  inadequacy  to  the  subject-matter  of 
their  art — humanity.  In  each  case  they 
present  a  maimed  and  partial  portrait  of 
their  hero — man.  In  each  case  they 
must  submit,  however  exquisite  their 
style,  however  acute  their  insight,  to  be 
excluded  from  the  supreme  company  of 
the  immortals.  We  need  do  no  more 
than  name  the  chiefs  of  European  poetry 
— Homer,  Pindar,  yEschylus,  Sophocles, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Moliere — in  order  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  they  owe  their  superiority  to  the 
completeness  of  their  representation,  to 
their  firm  grasp  upon  the  harmony  of 
human  faculties  in  large  morality.  It 
is  this  which  makes  classical  and  humane 
literature  convertible  terms.  It  is  this 
which  has  led  all  classes  and  ages  of  men 
back  and  back  to  these  great  poets  as  to 
their  familiar  friends  and  teachers,  “  the 
everlasting  solace  of  mankind.” 

While  substantially  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  it  may  be  possible  to  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  form  of  his  definition. 
He  lays  too  great  stress,  perhaps,  on  the 
phrases,  application  of  ideas,  and  criti¬ 
cism.  The  first  might  be  qualified  as 
misleading,  because  it  seems  to  attribute 
an  ulterior  purpose  to  the  poet ;  the 
second  as  tending  to  confound  two  sepa¬ 
rate  faculties,  the  creative  and  the  judi¬ 
cial.  Plato’s  conception  of  poetry  as  an 
inspiration,  a  divine  instinct,  may  be 
nearer  to  the  truth.  The  application  of 
ideas  should  not  be  too  conscious,  else 
the  poet  sinks  into  the  preacher.  The 
criticism  of  life  should  not  be  too  much 
his  object,  else  the  poet  might  as  well 
have  written  essays.  What  is  wanted  is 
that,  however  spontaneous  his  utterance 
may  be,  however  he  may  aim  at  only 
beauty  in  his  work,  or  ”  sing  but  as  the 
linnet  sings,”  his  message  should  be 
adequate  to  healthy  and  mature  human- 
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ity.  His  intelligence  of  what  is  noble  less  by  what  he  inculcates  than  by  what 


and  enduring,  his  expression  of  a  full 
harmonious  personality,  is  enough  to 
moralize  his  work.  It  is  even  better 
that  he  should  not  turn  aside  to  com¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  function  of  the 
homilist.  We  must  learn  how  to  live 
from  him  less  by  his  precepts  than  by 
his  examples  and  by  being  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  It  would  no  doubt  be  misunder¬ 
standing  Mr.  Arnold  to  suppose  that  he 
estimates  poetry  by  the  gnomic  sentences 
conveyed  in  it,  or  that  he  intends  to  say 
that  the  greatest  poets  have  deliberately 
used  their  art  as  the  vehicle  of  morM 
teaching.  Yet  there  is  a  double  danger 
in  the  wbrding  of  his  definitions.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  we  accept  them  too 
literally,  we  run  the  risk  of  encouraging 
that  false  view  of  poetry  which  led  the 
Byzantines  to  prefer  Euripides  to  Sopho¬ 
cles,  because  he  contained  a  greater 
number  of  quotable  maxims ;  which 
brought  the  humanists  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  incomprehensible  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Seneca  had  improved  upon  the 
Greek  drama  by  infusing  greater  gravity 
into  his  speeches  ;  which  caused  Tasso 
to  invent  an  post  facto  allegory  for  the 
Gcrusalemme,  and  Spenser  to  describe 
Ariosto’s  mad  Orlando,  the  triumphant 
climax  of  that  poet’s  irony,  as  “  a  good 
governor  and  a  virtuous  man.”  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  peril  of  forget¬ 
ting  that  the  prime  aim  of  ail  art  is  at 
bottom  only  presentation.  That,  and 
that  alone,  distinguishes  the  arts,  includ¬ 
ing  poetry,  from  every  other  operation 
of  the  intellect,  and  justifies  Hegel’s 
general  definition  of  Art  as  “  Die  sinn- 
liche  Erscheinung  der  Idee.”  Poetry  is 
not  so  much  a  criticism  of  life  as  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  life,  a  presentment  of  life  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  poet’s  capacity  for  observ¬ 
ing  and  displaying  it  in  forms  that  re¬ 
produce  it  for  his  readers.  The  poet  is 
less  a  judge  than  a  seer  and  reporter. 
If  he  judges,  it  is  as  light,  falling  upon 
an  object,  showing  its  inequalities,  dis¬ 
covering  its  loveliness,  may  be  said  to 
judge.  The  greatest  poet  is  not  the 
poet  who  has  said  the  best  things  about 
life,  but  he  whose  work  most  fully  and 
faithfully  reflects  life  in  its  breadth  and 
largeness,  eliminating  what  is  accidental, 
trivial,  temporary,  local,  or  rendering 
insignificant  details  the  mirror  of  the 
universal  by  his  treatment.  He  teaches 


he  shovzs ;  and  the  truth  of  Plato’s 
above-mentioned  theory  is  that  he  may 
himself  be  unaware  of  the  far-reaching 
lessons  he  communicates.  From  Shake¬ 
speare  we  could  better  afford  to  lose  the 
profound  remarks  on  life  in  Timon  or 
Troilus  and  Cressida  than  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  Othello’s  passion.  The  speeches 
of  Nestor  in  the  Iliad  are  less  valuable 
than  the  portrait  of  Achilles  ;  and  what 
Achilles  says  about  fame,  heroism, 
death,  and  friendship  could  be  sooner 
spared  than  the  presentment  of  his  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  main  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
this  :  that  the  world  will  very  willingly 
let  die  in  poetry  what  does  not  contrib¬ 
ute  to  its  intellectual  strength  and  moral 
vigor.  In  the  long-run,  therefore,  poetry 
full  of  matter  and  moralized  wins  the 
day.  But  it  must,  before  all  else,  be 
poetry.  The  application  of  the  sound¬ 
est  moral  ideas,  the  finest  criticism  of 
life,  will  not  save  it  from  oblivion,  if  it 
fails  in  the  essential  qualities  that  con¬ 
stitute  a  work  of  art.  Imagination,  or 
the  power  to  see  clearly  and  to  project 
forcibly  ;  fancy,  or  the  power  to  flash 
new  light  on  things  familiar,  and  by 
their  combination  to  delight  the  mind 
with  novelty  ;  creative  genius,  or  the 
power  of  giving  form  and  substance,  life 
and  beauty,  to  the  figments  of  the  brain  ; 
style,  or  the  power  to  sustain  a  flawless 
and  unwavering  distinction  of  utter¬ 
ance  ;  dramatic  energy,  or  the  power  to 
make  men  and  women  move  before  us 
with  self-evident  reality  in  fiction  ; 
passion,  sympathy,  enthusiasm,  or  the 
power  of  feeling  and  communicating 
feeling,  of  understanding  and  arousing 
emotion  ;  lyrical  inspiration,  or  the 
power  of  spontaneous  singing — these 
are  among  the  many  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  poetry.  These,  no  doubt,  are 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  clause 
referring  to  ”  poetic  beauty  and  poetic 
truth.”  But  it  is  needful  to  insist  upon 
them,  after  having  dwelt  so  long  upon 
the  matter  and  the  moral  tone  of  poetry. 
No  sane  critic  can  deny  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  or  more  of  these  qualities  in 
any  very  eminent  degree  will  save  a  poet 
from  the  neglect  to  which  moral  revolt 
or  indifference  niight  otherwise  condemn 
him.  Ariosto’s  vulgarity  of  feeling, 
Shelley’s  crude  and  discordant  opinions. 
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Leopardi’s  overwhelming  pessimism,  the  rest  of  them  for  the  stakes  of  poeti- 


Heine’s  morbid  sentimentality,  Byron’s 
superficiality  and  cynicism,  sink  to  noth¬ 
ing  beneath  the  saving  virtues  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  lyrical  inspiration,  poetic  style, 
humor,  intensity  and  sweep  of  passion. 
The  very  greatest  poets  of  the  world 
have  combined  all  these  qualities,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  grand  humanity  which 
confers  upon  them  immortal  freshness. 
Of  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  .^tschy- 
lus,  Dante,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  Moli^re, 
Goethe,  it  is  only  possible  to  say  that 
one  or  other  element  of  poetic  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  displayed  more  eminently 
than  the  rest,  that  one  or  other  has  been 
held  more  obviously  in  abeyance,  when 
we  come  to  distinguish  each  great  master 
from  his  peers.  But  lesser  men  may 
rest  their  claims  to  immortality  upon 
slighter  merits  ;  and  among  these  merits 
it  will  .be  found  impossible  to  exclude 
what  we  call  form,  style,  and  the  several 
poetic  qualities  above  enumerated.  To 
borrow  a  burlesque  metaphor  from  the 
Oxford  schools,  a  poet  may  win  his 
second-class  on  his  moral  philosophy 
papers,  if  the  others  do  not  drag  him 
down  below  the  level  of  recognition  ;  or 
he  may  win  upon  his  taste  papers,  if  he 
has  not  been  plucked  in  divinity.  It  is 
only  the  supreme  few  whom  we  expect 
to  be  equally  good  all  round.  Shelley 
and  Leopardi  have,  perhaps,  the  same 
prospect  of  -survival  on  their  artistic 
merits,  as  Wordsworth  on  the  strength 
of  his  moral  ideas. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  now 
arrived  at  Mr.  Arnold’s  attempt  to  place 
Wordsworth  among  the  European  poets 
of  the  last  two  centuries.  Omitting 
(joethe  and  living  men,  it  seems  to  Mr. 
Arnold  indubitable  that  to  Wordsworth 
belongs  the  palm.  This  distinction  of 
being  the  second  greatest  modem  poet 
since  the  death  of  Moli^re  is  awarded  to 
Wordsworth  on  his  moral  philosophy 
paper.  “  Where,  then,  is  Wordsworth’s 
superiority  ?  It  is  here  :  he  deals  with 
more  of  life  than  they  do  ;  he  deals  with 
life^  as  a  whole,  more  powerfully.” 
There  is  some  occult  fascination  in  the 
game  of  marking  competitors  for  glory, 
and  publishing  class-lists  of  poets, 
artists,  and  other  eminent  persons.  For 
myself,  I  confess  that  it  seems  about  as 
reasonable  to  enter  Wordsworth,  Dry- 
den,  Voltaire,  Leopardi,  Klopstock,  and 


cal  primacy,  and  to  announce  with  a 
flourish  of  critical  trumpets  that  Words¬ 
worth  is  the  winner,  as  to  run  the  moss- 
rose  against  the  jessamine,  carnation, 
clematis,  crown  imperial,  double  daisy, 
and  'other  favorites  of  the  flower 
garden.  Lovers  of  poets  and  of  flowers 
will  lhave  their  partialities  ;  and  those 
who  have  best  cultivated  fiowers  of  re¬ 
flection  and  expression  will  most  plausi¬ 
bly  support  their  preference  with  argu¬ 
ments.  There  the  matter  ends  ;  for, 
both  in  the  case  of  the  poets  and  the 
flowers,  the  qualities  which  stimulate  our 
several  admirations  are  too  various  in 
kind  to  be  compared.  Mr.  Arnold  has 
undoubtedly  given  excellent  reasons  for 
the  place  he  assigns  to  Wordsworth. 
But  it  is  dangerous  for  Wordsworth’s 
advocate  to  prove  too  much.  He  has 
already  gained  a  firm,  a  permanent,  an 
honorable  place  upon  the  muster-roll  of 
English  poets.  Why  undertake  the  task 
of  proving  him  the  greatest  ?  Parnassus 
is  a  sort  of  heaven,  and  we  know  what 
answer  was  given  to  the  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee. 

The  final  test  of  greatness  in  a  poet  is 
his  adequacy  to  human  nature  at  its 
best  ;  his  feeling  for  the  balance  of 
sense,  emotion,  will,  intellect  in  moral 
harmony  ;  his  faculty  for  regarding  the 
whole  of  life,  and  representing  it  in  all 
its  largeness.  If  this  be  true,  dramatic 
and  epical  poetry  must  be  the  most  en¬ 
during,  the  most  instructive  monuments 
of  creative  genius  in  verse.  These  forms 
bring  into  quickest  play,  and  present  in 
fullest  activity,  the  many-sided  motives 
of  our  life  on  earth.  Yet  the  lyrist  has 
a  sphere  scarcely  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  poets. 
The  thought  and  feeling  he  expresses 
may,  if  his  nature  be  adequate,  embrace 
the  whole  gamut  of  humanity  ;  and  if 
his  expression  be  sufficient,  he  may  give 
the  form  of  universality  to  his  experi¬ 
ence,  creating  magic  mirrors  wherein  all 
men  shall  see  their  own  hearts  reflected 
and  glorified  without  violation  of  reality 
or  truth.  Wordsworth’s  fame  will  rest 
upon  his  lyrics,  if  we  extend  the  term  to 
include  his  odes,  sonnets,  and  some  nar¬ 
rative  poems  in  stanzas — on  these,  and 
on  a  few  of  h.is  meditative  pieces  in 
blank  verse.  His  long  philosophical 
experiments — the  Prelude^  the  Excursion 
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— will  be  read  for  the  light  they  cast  work.  “  In  Wordsworth’s  case,  the 


upon  the  poet’s  mind,  and  for  occasional 
passages  of  authentic  inspiration.  Taken 
as’a  whole,  they  are  too  unequal  in  exe¬ 
cution,  too  imperfectly  penetrated  with 
the  vital  spirit  of  true  poetry,  to  stand 
the  test  of  time  or  wake  the  enthusiasm 
of  centuries  of  students.  Those,  then, 
who  love  and  reverence  Wordsworth,  for 
whom  from  earliest  boyhood  he  has  been 
a  name  of  worship,  will  thank  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  sympathetic  critic  who  has  here 
collected  Wordsworth’s  masterpieces  in 
the  compass  of  three  hundred  pages. 
'I'hey  will  also  thank  him  for  the  preface 
in  which  he  has  pointed  out  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  After 
speaking  of  Wordsworth’s  debt  to  Bums, 
who  first  in  a  century  of  false  taste  used 
“  a  style  of  perfect  plainness,  relying  for 
effect  solely  on  the  weight  and  force  of 
that  which  with  entire  fidelity  it  utters,” 
Mr.  Arnold  introduces  the  following 
paragraph  as  to  Wordsworth’s  handling 
of  that  style  : 

“  Still  Wordsworth’s  use  of  it  has  something 
unique  and  unmatchable.  Nature  herself 
seems,  I  say,  to  take  the  pen  out  of  his  hand, 
and  to  write  for  him  with  her  own  bare,  sheer, 
penetrating  power.  This  arises  from  two 
causes  :  from  the  profound  sincereness  with 
which  Wordsworth  feels  his  subject,  and  also 
from  the  profoundly  sincere  and  natural  char¬ 
acter  of  his  subject  itself.  He  can  and  will 
treat  such  a  subject  with  nothing  but  the  most 
plain,  first-hand,  almost  austere,  naturalness. 
His  expression  may  often  be  called  bald,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  poem  of  Resolution  and 
Independence  ;  but  it  is  bald  as  the  bare  moun¬ 
tain-tops  are  bald,  with  a  baldness  which  is  full 
of  grandeur.” 

This  is  assuredly  the  truest  and  finest 
description  which  has  yet  been  written 
of  Wordsworth’s  manner  at  its  best ; 
and  the  account  rendered  of  the  secret 
of  his  charm  is  no  less  to  the  point : 
“  Wordsworth’s  poetry  is  great  because 
of  the  extraordinary  power  with  which 
Wordsworth  feels  the  joy  offered  to  us 
in  nature,  the  joy  offered  to  us  in  the 
simple  elementary  affections  and  duties, 
and  because  of  the  extraordinary  power 
with  which,  in  case  after  case,  he  shows 
us  this  joy,  and  renders  it  so  as  to  make 
us  share  it.”  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Arnold  recognizes  the  poet’s  inequali¬ 
ties,  and  the  critical  importance  of  his 
essay  consists  mainly  in  the  broad  and 
clear  distinction  he  has  made  between 
what  is  more  and  less  valuable  in  his 


accident,  for  so  it  may  almost  be  called, 
of  inspiration  is  of  peculiar  importance. 
No  poet,  perhaps,  is  so  evidently  filled 
with  a  new  and  sacred  energy  when  the 
inspiration  is  upon  him  ;  no  poet,  when 
it  fails  him,  is  so  left  ‘  weak  as  is  a 
breaking  wave.’  ”  The  object,  there¬ 
fore,  of  Mr.  Arnold  is  ”  to  disengage 
the  poems  which  show  his  power,  and 
to  present  them  to  the  English-speaking 
public  and  to  the  world.”  He  thinks 
that  the  volume  “  contains  every,  thing, 
or  nearly  every  thing,  which  may  best 
serve  him  with  the  majority  of  lovers  of 
poetry,  nothing  which  may  disserve 
him.”  Tastes  will  differ  considerably 
about  both  clauses  of  this  sentence  ;  for 
while  Wordsworthians  may  complain 
that  too  much  has  been  omitted,  others, 
who  are  anxious  that  our  great  and  be¬ 
loved  poet  should  appear  before  the 
world  with  only  his  best  singing  robes 
around  him,  may  desire  an  even  stricter 
censorship  than  Mr.  Arnold’s.  In  the 
second  lyric.  To  a  Butterfly,  we  find 
this  stanza : 

“  Float  near  me  ;  do  not  yet  depart ! 

Dead  times  revive  in  thee  : 

Thou  bring'st,  gay  creature  as  thou  art. 

A  solemn  image  to  my  heart. 

My  father’s  family  !” 

No  excellence  of  moral  sentiment  can 
redeem  the  banality  of  these  lines.  The 
last  verse,  sincerely  felt  as  it  may  be, 
respectable  as  is  the  emotion  it  ex¬ 
presses,  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  art, 
a  bathos.  A  really  fine  narrative,  the 
Brothers,  contains  abundance  of  writing 
which,  were  it  not  Wordsworth’s,  might 
be  described,  in  the  favorite  phrase  of 
“  tenth-rate  critics,”  as  prose  cut  into 
lengths  of  ten  syllables  : 

“  And  now,  at  last 

From  perils  manifold,  with  some  small  wealth 
Acquired  by  traffic  ’mid  the  Indian  isles. 

To  his  paternal  home  he  is  returned. 

With  a  determined  purpose  to  resume 
The  life  he  had  lived  there.” 

This  is  bald  ;  but  it  is  not  “  bald  as  the 
bare  mountain-tops  are  bald.”  It  is 
bald  as  a  letter  of  introduction  is  bald, 
bald  as  the  baldest  passages  of  Crabbe. 
Can  we  expect  Italians,  accustomed  to 
the  grandly  simple  manner  of  Leopardi’s 
country  poems,  to  accept  this  ?  Or 
choose  another  example  from  a  ballad 
called  the  PcTiVer  of  Music— 
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"  An  Orpheus  !  An  Orpheus  ! — ^yes.  Faith 
may  grow  bold, 

And  take  to  herself  alt  the  wonders  of  old  ; — 
Near  the  stately  Pantheon  you’ll  meet  with 
the  same 

In  the  street  that  from  Oxford  hath  borrowed 
its  name." 

This  is  neither  bald  nor  yet  genuine  ; 
it  begins  with  a  conceit,  and  the  epithet 
applied  to  the  Pantheon  is  uncouth  in 
its  falseness.  Can  we  expect  our  Ameri¬ 
can  cousins  to  tolerate  the  style  of  this 
opening  stanza  for  the  sake  of  the  noble 
democratic  spirit  which  breathes  through 
the  poem  ?  The  Character  of  the  Happy 
Warrior  is  both  conceived  and  written 
in  the  poet’s  stateliest  mood  ;  yet  it 
halts  at  intervals  on  lines  like  these  : 

"  But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care .  .  . 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to 
abate 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate." 

Will  Frenchmen,  habituated  to  look  for 
sustained  evenness  of  style  in  composi¬ 
tion,  recognize  the  Happy  Warrior  as  a 
classic  ?  These  examples  introduce  a 
grave  matter  for  consideration.  No 
lover  of  Wordsworth  could  desire  the 
exclusion  of  the  Brothers^  or  the  Power 
of  Music ^  or  the  Happy  Warrior,  from 
a  selection  of  his  poetry,  however  wil¬ 
lingly  they  might  leave  the  Butterfly 
alone.  Yet  the  failure  of  perfect  art  in 
these  three  fine  poems  must  prove  an 
cbstacle  to  their  final*  acceptance  by 
readers  who  make  no  national,  or  what 
Mr.  Arnold  would  call  provincial,  allow¬ 
ance  for  Wordsworth.  No  such  allow¬ 
ances  are  demanded  by  the  work  of 
Keats  or  Shelley,  when  subjected  to 
such  an  equally  rigorous  process  of  sift¬ 
ing,  as  that  applied  to  ^Vordsworth  in 
this  volume. 

Still  if,  after  study  of  the  greatest  lit¬ 
eratures  of  Europe,  we  feel  convinced 
that  Wordsworth  is  a  classic,  it  does  not 
greatly  signify  what  other  nations  now 
think  about  him.  As  nothing  can  con¬ 
fer  world-wide  celebrity  on  an  inferior 
poet,  however  popular  at  home,  so  noth¬ 
ing  can  prevent  a  classic  from  attaining 
his  right  place  in  the  long-run.  There 
is  something  slightly  ridiculous  in  wait¬ 
ing  upon  French  opinion,  and  express¬ 
ing  gratitude  to  M.  Henry  Cochin  or  any 
other  foreign  critic  for  a  sensible  remark 
upion  Shakespeare.  Still,  as  the  question 
has  been  started  whether  Wordsworth  is 


likely  to  become  a  poet  of  cosmopolitan 
fame,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what 
these  chances  are.  Mr.  Arnold,  com¬ 
paring  him  with  the  acknowledged  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  art  in  Europe,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  has  "  left  a  body  of 
poetical  work  superior  in  power,  in  in¬ 
terest,  in  the  qualities  which  give  endur¬ 
ing  freshness,  to  that  which  any  of  the 
others  has  left.  ’  ’  What  these  qualities 
are  we  have  already  seen.  It  is  the 
superior  depth,  genuineness,  sincerity, 
and  .truth  of  Wordsworth’s  humanity, 
the  solid  and  abiding  vigor  of  his  grasp 
upon  the  realities  of  life,  upon  the  joys 
that  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  upon  the 
goods  of  life  which  suffer  no  deduction 
by  chance  and  change,  and  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  accidents  of  fortune,  that 
render  Wordsworth’s  poems  indestructi¬ 
ble.  He  is  always  found  upon  the  side 
of  that  which  stimulates  the  stored-up 
forces  of  humanity.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  he  says  that  he  meant  his  works 
“  to  console  the  afflicted,  to  add  sunshine 
to  daylight,by  making  the  happy  happier, 
to  teach  the  young  and  the  gracious  of 
every  age  to  see,  to  think,  and  feel,  and 
therefore  to  become  more  actively  and 
securely  virtuous.”  This  promise  he 
has  kept.  When  he  touches  the 
antique,  it  is  to  draw  from  classic  myth 
or  history  a  lesson  weighty  with  wisdom 
applicable  to  our  present  life.  Laoda- 
mia  has  no  magic  to  compete  with  the 
Bride  of  Corinth  ;  but  we  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  passions  purified  by  terror 
and  compassion.  Dion  closes  on  this 
note : 

"Him  only  pleasure  leads,  and  peace  attends. 

Him,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends, 

Whose  means  are  fair  and  spotless  as  his 
ends.” 

When  he  writes  a  poem  on  a  flower,  it 
is  to  draw  forth  thoughts  of  joy,  or 
strength,  or  consolation.  His  Daffodils 
have  not  the  pathos  which  belongs  to 
Herrick’s,  nor  has  he  composed  any 
thing  in  this  style  to  match  the  sublimity 
of  Leopardi’s  Ginestra.  But  Leopardi 
crushes  the  soul  of  hope  out  of  us  by 
the  abyss  of  dreadful  contemplation  into 
which  the  broom  upon  the  lava  of  Vesu¬ 
vius  plunges  him.  Wordsworth  never 
does  this.  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  him  is  that,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  said  in 
a  preface  to  Byron,  he  shreds  Nature’s 
vegetables  into  a  domestic  saucepan  for 
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daily  service.  Still  tjie  homely  ^ot  au 
feu  of  the  moralist  has  no  less  right  to 
exist  than  a  wizard’s  caldron  of  sub¬ 
limity,  and  probably  will  be  found  to 
last  and  wear  longer.  Wordsworth  has 
said  nothing  so  exquisite  as  Poliziano 
upon  the  fragility  of  rose-leaves,  nor 
has  he  used  the  rose,  like  Ariosto,  for 
similitudes  of  youthful  beauty.  But  the 
moralizing  of  these  Italian  amourists 
softens  and  relaxes.  Wordsworth’s 
poems  on  the  Celandine  brace  and  in¬ 
vigorate.  His  enthusiasms  are  sober 
and  solid.  Excepting  the  ode  on  Im¬ 
mortality,  where  much  that  cannot  be 
proved  is  taken  for  granted,  and  except¬ 
ing  an  occasional  exaggeration  of  some 
favorite  tenet,  as  in  this  famous  stanza — 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can” — 

his  impulsive  utterances  are  based  on  a 
sound  foundation,  and  will  bear  the  test 
both  of  experience  and  analysis.  In  this 
respect  he  differs  from  Shelley,  whose 
far  more  fiery  and  magnetic  enthusiasms 
do  not  convince  us  of  their  absolute  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  are  often  at  variance  with 
probability.  In  the  case  of  Shelley  we 
must  be  contented  with  the  noble  and 
audacious  ardor  he  communicates.  The 
further  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his 
judgments  are  as  right  as  his  aspirations 
are  generous,  is  too  frequently  denied. 
Wordsworth  does  not  soar  so  high,  nor 
on  so  powerful  a  pinion,  but  he  is  a  safer 
guide.  His  own  comparison  between 
the  nightingale  and  the  stock-dove  might 
be  used  as  an  allegory  of  the  two  poets. 
Their  several  addresses  to  the  skylark 
give  some  measure  of  their  different 
qualities. 

The  tone  of  a  poet,  the  mood  he  com¬ 
municates,  the  atmosphere  he  surrounds 
us  with,  is  more  important  even  than 
what  he  says.  This  tone  is  the  best  or 
the  worst  we  get  from  him  ;  it  makes  it 
good  or  bad  to  be  with  him.  Now  it  is 
always  good  to  be  with  Wordsworth. 
His  personality  is  like  a  climate  at  once 
sedative  and  stimulative.  I  feel  inclined 
to  compare  it  to  the  influence  of  the  high 
Alps,  austere  but  kindly,  demanding 
some  effort  of  renunciation,  but  yielding 
in  return  a  constant  sustenance,  and 
soothing  the  tired  nerves  that  need  a  re¬ 
spite  from  the  passions  and  the  fever  of 


the  world.  The  landscape  in  these 
regions,  far  above  the  plains  and  cities 
where  we  strive,  is  grave  and  sober.  It 
has  none  of  the  allurements  of  the  south 
— no  waving  forests,  or  dancing  waves, 
or  fretwork  of  sun  and  shadow  cast  by 
olive  branches  on  the  flowers.  But  it 
has  also  no  deception,  and  no  languor, 
and  no  decay.  In  autumn  the  bald  hill¬ 
sides  assume  their  robes  of  orange  and 
of  crimson,  faintly,  delicately  spread 
upon  the  barren  rocks.  The  air  is  sin¬ 
gularly  clear  and  lucid,  suffering  no  il¬ 
lusion,  but  satisfying  the  sense  of  vision 
with  a  marvellous  sincerity.  And  when 
winter  comes,  the  world  for  months  to¬ 
gether  is  clad  in  flawless  purity  of  blue 
and  white,  with  shy,  rare,  unexpected 
beauty  shed  upon  the  scene  from  colors 
of  sunrise  or  sunset.  On  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  this  Alpine  landscape  is  repellent 
and  severe.  We  think  it  too  ascetic  to 
be  lived  in.  But  familiarity  convince.; 
us  that  it  is  good  and  wholesome  to 
abide  in  it.  We  learn  to  love  its  reserve 
even  more  than  the  prodigality  of  beauty 
showered  on  fortunate  islands  where  the 
orange  and  the  myrtle  flower  in  never- 
ending  summer.  Something  of  the  sort 
is  experienced  by  those  who  have  yield¬ 
ed  themselves  to  Wordsworth’s  influ¬ 
ence.  The  luxuriance  of  Keats,  the 
splendor  of  Shelley,  the  oriental  glow  of 
Coleridge,  the  torrid  energy  of  Byron, 
though  good  in  themselves  and  infinitely 
precious,  are  felt  to  be  less  permanent, 
less  uniformly  satisfying,  less  continu¬ 
ously  bracing,  than  the  sober  simplicity 
of  the  poet  from  whose  ruggedness  at 
first  we  shrank. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Wordsworth  could  not 
rest  satisfied  in  leaving  this  tone  to  its 
natural  operation  on  his  readers  "  in  a 
wise  passiveness.” '  He  passes  too  read¬ 
ily  over  from  the  poet  to  the  moralizer, 
clinching  lessons  which  need  no  enforce¬ 
ment  by  precepts  that  remind  us  of  the 
preacher.  This  leads  to  a  not  unnatural 
movement  of  revolt  in  his  audience,  and 
often  spoils  the  severe  beauty  of  his  art. 
We  do  not  care  to  have  a  somewhat  dull 
but  instructive  episode  from  ordinary 
village  life  interrupted  by  a  stanza  of 
admonition  like  the  following  : 

“  O  Reader  !  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

O  gentle  Reader  !  you  would  And 
A  tale  in  every  thing. 
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What  more  I  have  to  say  is  short, 

And  you  must  kindly  take  it : 

It  is  no  tale  ;  but,  should  you  think. 
Perhaps  a  tale  you’ll  make  it." 

After  this  the  real  pathos  of  Simon 
Lee  cannot  fail  to  fall  somewhat  flat. 
And  yet  it  is  not  seldom  that  Words¬ 
worth’s  didactic  reflections  contain  the 
pith  of  his  sublimest  poetry.  Beautiful 
as  the  tale  of  the  White  Doe  is  aestheti¬ 
cally,  it  can  bear  the  closing  stanzas  of 
precept  : 

"  Gray -headed  Shepherd,  thou  hast  spoken 
well ; 

Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and 
mine  : 

This  Beast  not  unobserved  by  Nature  fell  ; 
His  death  was  mourned  by  sympathy  divine. 

The  Being,  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air. 

That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the  groves. 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverenliai  care 
For  the  unoffending  creatures  whom  he  loves. 

The  Pleasure-house  is  dust — behind,  before. 
There  is  no  common  waste,  no  common 
gloom  ; 

But  Nature,  in  due  course  of  time,  once 
more 

Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloom. 

She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay. 
That  what  we  are,  and  have  been,  may  be 
known  ; 

But,  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day. 

These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown." 

Up  to  this  point  the  application  of 
moral  ideas  has  been  made  with  perfect 
success.  The  artistic  charm  has  not 
been  broken.  But  the  last  stanza  falls 
into  the  sermonizing  style,  as  though  the 
poet’s  inspiration  failed  him,  and  a  peda¬ 
gogue,  with  no  clear  conception  of  the 
unalterable  order  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse,  had  taken  his  place  : 

"  One  lesson.  Shepherd,  let  us  two  divide. 
Taught  both  by  what 'she  shows,  and  what 
conceals. 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels." 

The  tone  I  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe,  as  of  some  clear  upland  climate, 
at  once  soothing  and  invigorating,  aus¬ 
tere  but  gifted  with  rare  charms  for 
those  who  have  submitted  to  its  influ¬ 
ence,  this  tone,  unique  in  poetry,  out¬ 
side  the  range,  perhaps,  of  Scandinavian 
literature,  will  secure  for  Wordsworth,  in 
England  at  any  rate,  an  immortality  of 
love  and  fame.  He  is,  moreover,  the 
poet  of  man’s  dependence  upon  Nature. 


More  deeply,  because  more  calmly,  than 
Shelley,  with  the  passionate  enthusiasms 
of  youth  subdued  to  the  firm  convic¬ 
tions  of  maturity,  he  expressed  for 
modern  men  that  creed  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  w’ord,  we  designate  as  Pan¬ 
theism,  but  which  might  be  described  as 
the  inner  soul  of  Science,  the  bloom  of 
feeling  and  enthusiasm  destined  to  en¬ 
noble  and  to  poetize  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  ourselves.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  sciences  make  us  more  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  man’s  relation 
to  the  universe,  while  the  sources  of  life 
and  thought  remain  still  inscrutable, 
Wordsworth  must  take  stronger  and 
firmer  hold  on  minds  which  recognize  a 
mystery  in  Nature  far  beyond  our  ken. 
What  Science  is  not  called  on  to  supply, 
the  fervor  and  the  piety  that  humanize 
her  truths,  and  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  permanent  emotions  of  the  soul, 
may  be  found  in  all  that  Wordsworth 
wrote  : 

"  For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.  And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  :  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things." 

The  time  might  come,  indeed  may  not 
be  distant,  when  lines  like  these  should 
be  sung  in  hours  of  worship  by  congre¬ 
gations  for  whom  the  “  cosmic  emotion” 
is  a  reality  and  a  religion. 

Wordsworth,  again,  is  the  poet  of  the 
simple  and  the  permanent  in  social  life. 
He  has  shown  that  average  human 
nature  may  be  made  to  yield  the  motives 
of  the  noblest  poems,  instinct  with  pas¬ 
sion,  glowing  with  beauty,  needing  only 
the  insight  and  the  touch  of  the  artist  to 
disengage  them  from  the  coarse  material 
of  commonplace. 

“  The  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade  : 

To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts  : 

'Tis  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade. 

To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts." 

Should  the  day  arrive  when  society 
shall  be  remodelled  upon  principles  of 
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true  democracy,  when  “  plain  living  and 
high  thinking”  shall  become  the  rule, 
when  the  vulgarity  of  manners  insepara¬ 
ble  from  decaying  feudalism  shall  have 
disappeared,  when  equality  shall  be 
rightly  apprehended  and  refinement  be 
the  common  mark  of  humble  and  weal¬ 
thy  homes — should  this  golden  age  of  a 
grander  civilization  dawn  upon  the 
nations,  then  Wordsworth  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  prophet  and  apostle  of  the 
world’s  rejuvenescence.  He,  too,  has 
something  to  give,  a  quiet  dignity,  a 
nobleness  and  loftiness  of  feeling  joined 
to  primitive  simplicity,  the  tranquillity  of 
self-respect,  the  calm  of  self-assured  up¬ 
rightness,  which  it  would  be  very  desira¬ 
ble  for  the  advocates  of  fraternity  and 
equality  to  assimilate.  Of  science  and 
democracy  Wordsworth  in  his  lifetime 
was  suspicious.  It  is  almost  a  paradox 
to  proclaim  him  the  poet  of  democracy 
and  science.  Yet  there  is  that  in  his 
work  which  renders  it  congenial  to  the 
mood  of  men  powerfully  influenced  by 
scientific  ideas,  and  expecting  from  de¬ 
mocracy  the  regeneration  of  society  at 
no  incalculably  distant  future. 

After  all,  Wordsworth  is  essentially  an 
English  poet.  He  has  the  limitations 
no  less  than  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
English  character  powerfully  impressed 
upon  him.  I  had  occasion  recently  to 
say  that  Shelley  brought  into  English 
literature  a  new  ideality,  a  new  element 
of  freedom  and  expansion.  Mazzini 
greeted  Byron  with  enthusiastic  pane¬ 
gyric  as  the  poet  of  emancipation. 
Wordsworth  moves  in  a  very  different 
region  from  that  of  either  Byron  or 
Shelley.  He  remains  a  stiff,  consistent, 
immitigable  Englishman  ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  his  stubborn  English 
temperament,  his  tough  insular  and  local 
personality,  no  less  than  a  certain  home¬ 
liness  in  his  expression,  may  not  prove 
an  obstacle  to  his  acceptance  as  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  poet.  1  And  a  curious  note 
on  British  literature  in  the  Democratic 
Vistas  of  a  transatlantic  writer,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which,  though  it  is  long,  may 
here  be  not  unprofitably  cited 

'*  I  add  that,  while  England  is  among  the 
greatest  of  lands  in  political  freedom,  or  the 
idea  of  it,  and  in  stalwart  personal  character, 
etc.,  the  spirit  of  English  literature  is  not  great 
— at  least,  is  not  greatest — and  its  products  are 
no  models  for  us.  With  ^tbe  exception  of 


Shakespeare,  there  is  no  first-class  genius,  or 
approaching  to  first-class,  in  that  literature 
which,  with  a  truly  vast  amount  of  value  and  of 
artificial  beauty  (largely  from  the  classics),  is 
almost  always  material,  sensual,  not  spiritual 
— almost  always  congests,  makes  plethoric, 
not  frees,  expands,  dilates — is  cold,  anti¬ 
democratic,  loves  to  be  sluggish  and  stately, 
and  shows  much  of  that  characteristic  of  vul^r 
persons,  the  dread  of  saying  or  doing  some¬ 
thing  not  at  all  improper  in  itself,  but  uncon¬ 
ventional,  and  that  may  be  laughed  at.  In  its 
best,  the  sombre  pervades  it — it  is  moody, 
melancholy,  and,  to  give  it  its  due,  expresses 
in  characters  and  plots  these  qualities  in  an  un¬ 
rivalled  manner.  Yet  not  as  the  black  thun¬ 
der-storms,  and  in  great  normal,  crashing 
passions,  as  of  the  Greek  dramatists — clearing 
the  air,  refreshing  afterward,  bracing  with 
power  ;  but  as  in  Hamlet,  moping,  sick,  un¬ 
certain.  and  leaving  ever  after  a  secret  taste 
for  the  blues,  the  morbid  fascination,  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  woe.” 

This  is  a  severe  verdict  to  be  spoken 
by  one  whose  main  interest  in  life  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  building  up  of  American 
personality  by  means  of  great  literature. 
To  the  Americans,  destined  to  be  by  far 
the  most  numerous  of  ”  the  English- 
speaking  public,”  our  poetry  cannot 
remain  a  matter  of  indifference,  nor  can 
their  criticism  of  it  be  passed  over  by  us 
with  neglect.  They  are  in  the  unique 
position  of  possessing  our  language  as 
their  mother-tongue,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  contemplating  our  literature  from 
a  point  of  view  that  is  the  opposite  of  in¬ 
sular.  Comparing  English  poetry  with 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  whom 
he  knows  undoubtedly  far  better  than 
the  refined  students  of  Boston,  Walt 
Whitman  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  but  little  in  it  that  will  suit  their 
needs  or  help  them  forward  on  the  path 
of  their  development.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  had  he  read  Wordsworth,  he 
would  have  made  at  least  a  qualified  ex¬ 
ception  in  his  favor.*  Wordsworth  is 
not  “sombre,  moody,  melancholy,”  is 
certainly  not  afraid  of  the  “  unconven¬ 
tional,”  does  not  borrow  “  artificial 
beauty”  from  the  classics  or  elsewhere. 
In  fact  the  faults  here  found  with  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  in  general  are  contradicted 
in  an  eminent  degree  by  his  best  poetry. 
But,  though  this  seems  clear  enough,  it 
remains  true  that  in  Wordsworth  we  find 
a  ponderosity,  a  personal  and  patriotic 

*  This  I  gather  from  the  modification  of 
the  above  passage  in  favor  of  ”  the  cheerful” 
name  of  Walter  Scott. 
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egoism,  a  pompousness,  a  self-import¬ 
ance  in  dwelling  up>on  details  that  have 
value  chiefly  for  the  poet  himself  or  for 
the  neighborhood  he  lives  in,  which  may 
not  unnaturally  appear  impertinent  or 
irksome  to  readers  of  a  different  nation¬ 
ality.  Will  the  essential  greatness  of 
Wordsworth,  whereof  so  much  has  been 
already  said,  his  humanity,  his  wisdom, 
his  healthiness,  his  bracing  tone,  his 
adequacy  to  the  finer  inner  spirit  of  a 
scientific  and  democratic  age — will  these 
solid  and  imperishable  qualities  over¬ 
come  the  occasionally  defective  utter¬ 
ance,  the  want  of  humor  and  lightness, 
the  obstinate  insularity  of  character,  the 
somewhat  repellent  intensity  of  local  in¬ 
terest,  which  cannot  but  be  found  in 
him  ? 

This  is  no  essay  upon  Wordsworth, 
but  only  a  series  of  discursive  notes  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Arnold’s  admirable  pref¬ 
ace.  If  I  have  seemed  to  say  aught  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  reverence  due  to  one 
of  England’s  noblest  singers,  I  can  but 
answer  that  Wordsworth  compels  sin¬ 
cerity.  That  is  one  of  his  highest  dis¬ 


tinctions.  It  is  impossible  to  be  other¬ 
wise  than  plain-speaking  in  his  presence. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  enough  to  recite,  by 
way  of  confession  of  Wordsworthian 
faith,  a  bede-roll  of  his  masterpieces. 
Lucy  Gray,  Ruth,  the  White  Doe,  Reso¬ 
lution  and  Independence,  Michael,  the 
Daffodils,  the  Lyricson  Lucy,  the  Solitary 
Reaper,  Yarrow,  Laodamia,  the  Ode  to 
Duty,  the  Ode  on  Immortality,  Tintern 
Abbey,  the  Simplon  Pass,  with  at  least 
twenty  of  the  finest  sonnets  that  have 
been  written  in  any  language.  I  men¬ 
tion  only  those  poems  which  take  rank 
in  my  memory  with  the  perfect  of  all 
ages  and  all  nations.  In  this  little  vol¬ 
ume  there  are  some  one  hundred  and 
sixty  separate  poems.  A  different  selec¬ 
tion  from  this  number  might  be  made  by 
a  score  of  students,  loving  and  honoring 
Wordsworth  alike,  and  each  selection 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  confer  the 
title  of  Wordsworthian  on  its  maker. 
So  comprehensive  is  the  poet’s  range. 
So  ample,  as  Mr.  Arnold  puts  it,  is  the 
body  of  his  powerful  work. — Fortnightlv 
Review. 


A  SIDING  AT  A  RAILWAY  STATION. 
BY  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 


I. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  travelling  by 
railway,  no  matter  whence  or  whither.  I 
was  in  a  second-class  carriage.  We  had 
been  long  on  the  road,  and  had  still  some 
distance  before  us,  when  one  evening 
our  journey  was  brought  unexpectedly 
to  an  end  by  the  train  running  into  a  sid¬ 
ing.  The  guards  opened  the  doors,  we 
were  told  that  we  could  proceed  no  fur¬ 
ther,  and  were  required  to  alight.  The 
passengers  were  numerous  and  of  all 
ranks  and  sorts.  There  were  third-class, 
second,  first,  with  saloon  carriages  for 
several  great  persons  of  high  distinction. 
We  had  ministers  of  state,  judges  on  cir¬ 
cuit,  directors,  leading  men  of  business, 
idle  young  men  of  family  who  were  out 
amusing  themselves,  an  archbishop,  sev¬ 
eral  ladies,  and  a  duke  and  duchess  with 
their  suite.  These  favored  travellers  had 
Pullman  cars  to  thenxselves,  and  occupied 
as  much  room  as  was  allotted  to  scores  of 


plebeians.  I  had  amused  myself  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  observing  the  luxurious  ap¬ 
purtenances  by  which  they  were  pro¬ 
tected  against  discomfort — the  piles  of 
cushions  and  cloaks,  the  baskets  of  dain¬ 
ties,  the  novels  and  magazines  to  pass 
away  the  time,  and  the  profound  atten¬ 
tion  which  they  met  with  from  the  con¬ 
ductors  and  station-masters  on  the  line. 
The  rest  of  us  were  a  miscellaneous  crowd 
— commercial  jjeople,  lawyers,  artists, 
men  of  letters,  tourists  moving  about  for 
pleasure  or  because  they  had  nothing  to 
do  ;  and  in  the  third-class  carriages,  ar¬ 
tisans  and  laborers  in  search  of  work, 
women  looking  for  husbands  or  for  ser¬ 
vice,  or  beggars  flying  from  starvation  in 
one  part  of  the  world  to  find  it  follow 
them  like  their  shadows,  let  them  go  where 
they  pleased.  All  these  were  huddled 
together,  feeding  hardly  on  such  poor 
provisions  as  they  carried  with  them  or 
could  pick  up  at  the  stopping-places.  No 
more  consideration  was  shown  them  than 
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if  they  had  been  so  many  cattle.  But 
they  were  merry  enough  :  songs  and 
sounds  of  laughter  came  from  their  win¬ 
dows,  and,  notwithstanding  all  their 
conveniences,  the  languid-looking  fine 
people  in  the  large  compartments  seemed 
to  me  to  get  through  their  journey  with 
less  enjoyment  after  all  than  their  poor 
fellow  travellers.  These  last  appeared  to 
be  of  tougher  texture,  to  care  less  for 
being  jolted  and  shaken,  to  be  better- 
humored  and  kinder  to  one  another. 
They  had  found  life  go  hard  with  them 
wherever  they  had  been,  and  could  be  as 
happy  in  one  place  as  in  another. 

The  intimation  that  our  journey  was 
for  the  present  at  an  end  came  on  most 
of  us  as  an  unpleasant  surprise.  The 
grandees  got  out  in  a  high  state  of  indig¬ 
nation.  They  called  for  their  servants, 
but  their  servants  did  not  hear  them,  or 
laughed  and  passed  on.  The  conductors 
had  forgotten  to  be  obsequious.  All 
classes  on  the  platform  were  suddenly  on 
a  level.  A  beggar-woman  hustled  the 
duchess  as  she  was  standing  astonished 
because  her  maid  had  left  her  to  carry 
her  own  bag.  The  patricians  were 
pushed  about  among  the  crowd  with  no 
more  concern  than  if  they  had  been  com¬ 
mon  mortals.  They  demanded  loudly  to 
see  the  station-master.  The  minister 
complained  angrily  of  the  delay  ;  an  im¬ 
portant  negotiation  would  be  imperilled 
by  his  detention,  and  he  threatened  the 
company  with  the  displeasure  of  his  de¬ 
partment.  A  consequential  youth  who 
had  just  heard  of  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  was  flying  home  to  take  his  in¬ 
heritance.  A  great  lady  had  secured,  as 
she  had  hoped,  a  brilliant  match  for  her 
daughter  ;  her  work  over,  she  had  been 
at  the  baths  to  recover  from  the  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  the  season.  Difficulty  had  risen 
unlooked  for,  and  unless  she  was  at  hand 
to  remove  it,  the  worst  consequences 
might  be  feared.  A  banker  declared  that 
the  credit  of  a  leading  commercial  house 
might  fail  unless  he  could  be  at  home  on 
the  day  fixed  for  his  return  :  he  alone 
could  save  it.  A  solicitor  had  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  his  portmanteau  which  would 
determine  the  succession  to  the  lands  and 
title  of  an  ancient  family.  An  elderly 
gentleman  was  in  despair  about  his  young 
wife  whom  he  had  left  at  home  ;  he  had 
made  a  will  by  which  she  was  to  lose  his 
fortune  if  she  married  again  after  his 


death,  but  the  will  was  lying  in  his  desk 
unsigned.  The  archbishop  was  on  his 
way  to  a  synod  where  the  great  question 
was  to  be  discussed  whether  gas  might  be 
used  at  the  altar  instead  of  candles.  The 
altar  candles  were  blessed  before  they 
were  used,  and  the  doubt  was  whether 
gas  could  be  blessed.  The  right  rever¬ 
end  prelate  conceived  that  if  the  gas  tubes 
were  made  in  the  shape  of  candles  the 
difficulty  could  be  got  over,  but  he  feared 
that  without  his  moderating  influence  the 
majority  might  come  to  a  rash  decision. 
All  these  persons  were  clamoring  at  their 
various  anxieties  with  the  most  naive 
frankness,  the  truth  coming  freely  out, 
whatever  it  might  be.  One  distinguished- 
looking  lady  in  deep  mourning,  with  a 
sad  gentle  face,  alone  was  resigned  and 
hopeful.  It  seemed  that  her  husband  had 
been  stopped  not  long  before  at  the  same 
station.  She  thought  it  possible  that 
she  might  meet  him  again. 

The  station-master  listened  to  the 
complaints  with  composed  indifference. 
He  told  the  loudest  that  they  need  not 
alarm  themselves.  The  State  would  sur¬ 
vive  the  absence  of  the  minister.  The 
minister,  in  fact,  was  not  thinking  of  the 
State  at  all,  but  of  the  party  triumph 
which  he  expected  ;  and  the  peerage 
which  w-as  to  be  his  reward,  the  station- 
master  said  would  now  be  of  no  use  to 
him.  The  youth  had  a  second  brother 
who  would  succeed  instead  of  him,  and 
the  tenants  would  not  be  inconvenienced 
by  the  change.  The  fine  lady’s  daughter 
w’ould  marry  to  her  own  liking  instead  of 
her  mother’s,  and  would  be  all  the  hap¬ 
pier  for  it.  The  commercial  house  was 
already  insolvent,  and  the  longer  it  lasted 
the  more  innocent  people  would  be 
ruined  by  it.  The  boy  whom  the  lawyer 
intended  to  make  into  a  rich  baronet  was 
now  working  industriously  at  school,  and 
would  grow  up  a  useful  man.  If  a  great 
estate  fell  in  to  him  he  would  be  idle  and 
dissolute.  The  old  man  might  congratu¬ 
late  himself  that  he  had  escaped  so  soon 
from  the  scrape  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
His  wife  would  marry  an  adventurer,  and 
would  suffer  worse  from  inheriting  his 
fortune.  The  archbishop  was  com¬ 
mended  for  his  anxiety.  His  solution  of 
the  candle  problem  was  no  doubt  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  ;  but  his  clergy  were  now 
provided  with  a  harmless  subject  to  quar¬ 
rel  over,  and  if  it  was  adopted  they  might 
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fall  out  over  something  else  which  might 
be  seriously  mischievous. 

“  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  you  are  not 
going  to  send  us  forward  at  all  ?”  the 
minister  inquired  sternly. 

“  You  will  see,”  the  station-master  an¬ 
swered  with  a  curious  short  laugh.  I  ob¬ 
served  that  he  looked  more  gently  at  the 
lady  in  mourning.  She  had  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  he  knew  what  was  in  her  mind, 
and  though  he  held  out  no  hope  in  words 
that  her  w^ish  would  be  gratified,  he 
smiled  sadly,  and  the  irony  passed  out 
of  his  face. 

The  crowd,  meanwhile,  were  standing 
about  the  platform  whistling  tunes  or 
amusing  themselves,  not  ill-naturedly,  at 
the  distress  of  their  grand  companions. 
Something  considerable  was  happening. 
But  they  had  so  long  experienced  the 
ups  and  downs  of  things  that  they  were 
prepared  for  what  fortune  might  send. 
They  had  not  expected  to  find  a  Paradise 
where  they  were  going,  and  one  place 
might  be  as  good  as  another.  They  had 
nothing  belonging  to  them  except  the 
clothes  they  stood  in  and  their  bits  of  skill 
in  their  different  trades.  Wherever  men 
were,  there  would  be  need  of  cobblers 
and  tailors  and  smiths  and  carpenters. 
If  not,  they  might  fall  on  their  feet  some¬ 
how  if  there  was  work  to  be  done  of  any 
sort. 

Presently  a  bell  rang,  a  door  was  flung 
open,  and  we  were  ordered  into  a  w-aiting- 
room,  where  we  were  told  that  our  lug¬ 
gage  was  to  be  examined.  1 1  was  a  large, 
barely-furnished  apartment  like  the  salle 
d' attente  at  the  Northern  Railway  Station 
at  Paris.  A  rail  ran  across,  behind  which 
we  were  all  penned  ;  opposite  to  us  was 
the  usual  long  table,  on  which  were  piled 
boxes,  bags,  and  portmanteaus,  and  be¬ 
hind  them  stood  a  row  of  officials,  in  a 
plain  uniform  with  gold  bands  round 
their  caps,  and  the  dry  peremptory  man¬ 
ner  which  passengers  accustomed  to  def¬ 
erence  so  particularly  dislike.  At  their 
backs  was  a  screen  extending  across  the 
room,  reaching  half  way  to  the  ceiling  ; 
in  the  rear  of  it  there  was  apparently  an 
office. 

We  each  looked  to  see  that  our  par¬ 
ticular  belongings  were  safe,  but  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  we  could  recognize 
none  of  them.  Packages  there  were  in 
plenty,  alleged  to  be  the  property  of  the 
passengers  who  had  come  in  by  the  train. 


They  were  arranged  in  the  three  classes 
— first,  second,  and  third — but  the  pro¬ 
portions  were  inverted  :  most  of  it  was 
labelled  as  the  luggage  of  the  travellers 
in  fustian,  who  had  brought  nothing  with 
them  but  what  they  carried  in  their 
hands  ;  a  moderate  heap  stood  where  the 
second-class  luggage  should  have  been, 
and  some  of  superior  quality,  but  none 
of  us  could  make  out  the  shapes  of  our 
own  trunks.  As  to  the  grand  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  innumerable  articles 
which  I  had  seen  put  as  theirs  into  the 
van  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  A  few 
shawls  and  cloaks  lay  upon  the  planks, 
and  that  was  all.  There  was  a  loud  out¬ 
cry,  but  the  officials  were  accustomed  to 
it,  and  took  no  notice.  The  station- 
master,  who  was  still  in  charge  of  us,  said 
briefly  that  the  saloon  luggage  would  be 
sent  forward  in  the  next  train.  The  late 
owners  would  have  no  more  use  for  it, 
and  it  would  be  delivered  to  their  friends. 

The  late  owners  !  Were  w'e  no  longer 
actual  owners,  then  ?  My  individual  loss 
was  not  great,  and,  besides,  it  might  be 
made  up  to  me,  for  1  saw  my  name  on  a 
strange  box  on  the  table,  and  being  of 
curious  disposition,  the  singularity  of  the 
adventure  made  it  interesting  to  me. 
The  consternation  of  the  rest  was  inde¬ 
scribable.  The  minister  supposed  that 
he  had  fallen  among  Communists,  who 
disbelieved  in  property,  and  was  begin¬ 
ning  a  speech  on  the  elementary  condi¬ 
tions  of  society,  when  silence  was  called, 
and  the  third-class  passengers  were  or¬ 
dered  to  advance,  that  their  boxes  might 
be  opened.  Each  man  had  his  own  care¬ 
fully  docketed.  The  lids  flew  off,  and 
within,  instead  of  clothes  and  shoes  and 
dressing  apparatus  and  money  and  jewels 
and  such  like,  were  simply  samples  of 
the  work  which  he  had  done  in  his  life. 
There  was  an  account-book  also,  in 
which  was  entered  the  number  of  days 
which  he  had  worked,  the  number  and 
size  of  the  fields,  etc.,  which  he  had 
drained  and  inclosed  and  ploughed,  the 
crops  which  he  had  reaped,  the  walls 
which  he  had  built,  the  metal  which  he 
had  dug  out  and  smelted  and  fashioned 
into  articles  of  use  to  mankind,  the 
leather  which  he  had  tanned,  the  clothes 
which  he  had  woven — all  entered  with 
punctual  exactness  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
page  the  wages  which  he  had  received, 
and  the  share  which  had  been  allotted  to 
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I  him  of  the  good  things  which  he  had 

helped  to  create. 

Besides  his  work,  so  specifically  called, 
there  were  his  actions — his  affection  for 
his  parents,  or  his  wife  and  children,  his 
self-denials,  his  charities,  his  purity,  his 
truth,  his  honesty,  or,  it  might  be,  ugly 
catalogues  of  sins  and  oaths  and  drunk- 
;  enness  and  brutality.  But  inquiry  into 

action  was  reserved  for  a  second  investi¬ 
gation  before  a  higher  commissioner. 
The  first  examination  was  confined  to  the 
literal  work  done  by  each  man  for  the 
5  general  good — how  much  he  had  contrib¬ 

uted  and  how  much  society  had  done  for 
]  him  in  return  ;  and  no  one,  it  seemed, 

=  could  be  allowed  to  go  any  farther  with- 

^  out  a  certificate  of  having  passed  this  test 

satisfactorily.  With  these  workmen,  the 
j  balance  in  most  instances  was  found 

I  enormously  in  their  favor.  The  state  of 

I  the  case  was  so  clear  that  the  scrutiny 

I  was  rapidly  got  over,  and  they  and  their 

I  luggage  were  passed  in  to  the  higher  court. 

I  A  few  were  found  whose  boxes  were 

i  empty,  who  had  done  nothing  useful  all 

their  lives,  and  had  subsisted  by  begging 
and  stealing.  These  were  ordered  to 

1  stand  aside  till  the  rest  of  us  had  been 

disposed  of. 

The  saloon  passengers  were  taken 
next.  Most  of  them  who  had  nothing  at 
all  to  show',  w'ere  called  up  together,  and 
were  asked  what  they  had  to  say  for  them¬ 
selves.  A  well-dressed  gentleman,  who 
spoke  for  the  rest,  said  that  the  whole  in¬ 
vestigation  was  a  mystery  to  him.  He 
and  his  friends  had  been  born  to  good 
I  fortunes,  and  had  found  themselves,  on 

I  entering  upon  life,  amply  provided  for. 

I  They  had  never  been  told  that  work  was 

I  required  of  them,  either  work  with  their 

I  hands  or  work  w’ilh  their  heads — in  fact, 

I  work  of  any  kind.  It  was  right,  of  course, 

I  for  the  poor  to  work,  because  they  could 

I  not  honestly  live  otherwise.  For  them- 

r  selves,  they  had  spent  their  time  in 

^  amusements,  generally  innocent.  They 

'  had  paid  for  every  thing  which  they  had 

I  consumed.  They  had  stolen  nothing, 

I  taken  nothing  from  any  man  by  violence 

I  or  fraud.  They  had  kept  the  command- 

I  ments,  all  ten  of  them,  from  the  time 

when  they  were  old  enough  to  understand 
them.  The  speaker  at  least  declared  that 
he  had  no  breach  of  then  on  his  own  con¬ 
science,  and  he  believed  he  might  say  as 
much  of  his  companions.  They  were 


superior  people,  who  had  been  always 
looked  up  to  and  well  spoken  of,  and  to 
call  upon  them  to  show'  what  they  had 
done  was  against  all  reason  and  equity. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  chief  official, 

”  we  have  heard  this  many  times  ;  yet  as 
often  as  it  is  repeated  we  feel  fresh  as¬ 
tonishment.  You  have  been  in  a  world 
where  work  is  the  condition  of  life.  Not 
a  meal  can  be  had  by  any  man  that  some 
one  has  not  worked  to  produce.  Those 
who  work  deserve  to  eat  ;  those  who  do 
not  work  deserve  to  starve.  There  are 
but  three  ways  of  living — by  working,  by 
stealing,  or  by  begging.  Those  who  have 
not  lived  by  the  first  have  lived  by  one  of 
the  other  two.  And  no  matter  how  su¬ 
perior  you  think  yourselves,  you  will  not 
pass  here  till  you  have  something  of  your 
own  to  produce.  You  have  had  your 
wages  beforehand — ample  wages,  as  you 
acknowledge  yourselves.  What  have  you 
to  show  ?” 

"  Wages  !”  the  speaker  said.  “  We 
are  not  hired  servants  ;  we  received  no 
wages.  What  we  spent  was  our  own. 
All  the  orders  we  received  were  that  we 
were  not  to  do  wrong.  We  have  done 
no  wrong.  I  appeal  to  the  higher  court.  ’  ’ 

But  the  appeal  could  not  be  received. 
To  all  who  presented  themselves  with 
empty  boxes,  no  matter  who  they  were 
or  how  excellent  their  characters  ap¬ 
peared  to  one  another,  there  was  the  ir¬ 
revocable  answer,  “  No  admittance  till 
you  come  better  furnished.”  All  who 
were  in  this  condition,  the  duke  and 
duchess  among  them,  were  ordered  to 
stand  aside  with  the  thieves.  The  duch¬ 
ess  declared  that  she  had  given  the  finest 
parties  in  the  season,  and  as  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  agreed  that  they  had  been  the 
most  tedious,  and  that  no  one  had  found 
any  pleasure  there,  a  momentary  doubt 
rose  whether  they  might  not  have  an¬ 
swered  some  useful  purpose  ;  but  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  was  forthcoming  ;  people 
had  attended  them  because  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  And  she  and  her 
guests  had  been  alike  unprofitable.  Thus 
the  large  majority  of  the  saloon  passen¬ 
gers  w’as  disposed  of.  The  minister,  the 
archbishop,  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  and 
others,  who,  although  they  had  no  ma¬ 
terial  work  credited  to  them,  had  yet  been 
active  and  laborious  in  their  different 
callings,  were  passed  to  the  superior 
judges. 
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Our  turn  came  next — ours  of  the  sec¬ 
ond-class — and  a  motley  gathering  we 
were.  Busy  we  must  all  have  been,  from 
the  multitude  of  articles  which  we  found 
assigned  to  us.  Manufacturers  with 
their  wares,  solicitors  with  their  lawsuits, 
doctors  and  clergymen  with  the  bodies 
and  souls  which  they  had  saved  or  lost, 
authors  with  their  books,  painters  and 
sculptors  with  their  pictures  and  statues. 
But  the  hard  test  was  applied  to  all  that 
we  had  produced — the  wages  which  we 
had  received  on  our  side,  and  the  value 
of  our  exertions  to  mankind  on  the  other 
— and  imposing  as  our  performances 
looked  when  laid  out  to  be  examined,  we 
had  been  paid,  most  of  us,  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  we  were  found  to  have 
deserved.  1  was  reminded  of  a  large 
compartment  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
where  an  active  gentleman,  wishing  to 
show  the  state  of  English  literature,  had 
collected  copies  of  every  book,  review, 
pamphlet,  or  newspaper  which  had  been 
published  in  a  single  year.  The  bulk 
was  overwhelming,  but  the  figures  were 
only  decimal  points,  and  the  worth  of  the 
whole  was  a  fraction  above  zero.  A  few 
of  us  were  turned  back  summarily  among 
the  thieves  and  the  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies — speculators  who  had  done  noth¬ 
ing  but  handle  money  which  had  clung 
to  their  fingers  in  passing  through  them, 
divines  who  had  preached  a  morality 
which  they  did  not  practise,  and  fluent 
orators  who  had  made  speeches  which 
they  knew  to  be  nonsense,  philosophers 
who  had  spun  out  of  moonshine  systems 
of  the  universe,  distinguished  pleaders 
who  had  defeated  justice  while  they  es¬ 
tablished  points  of  law,  writers  of  books 
upon  subjects  of  which  they  knew  enough 
to  mislead  their  readers,  purveyors  of 
luxuries  which  had  added  nothing  to  hu¬ 
man  health  or  strength,  physicians  and 
apothecaries  who  had  pretended  to  knowl¬ 
edge  which  they  knew  that  they  did  not 
possess — these  all,  as  the  contents  of 
their  boxes  bore  witness  against  them, 
were  thrust  back  into  the  rejected  herd. 

There  were  some  whose  account  stood 
better  as  having  at  least  produced  some¬ 
thing  of  real  merit,  but  they  were  cast  on 
the  point  of  wages  ;  modest  excellence 
had  come  badly  off  ;  the  plausible  and 
unscrupulous  had  thriven  and  grown 
rich.  It  was  tragical,  and  evidently  a 
surprise  to  most  of  us,  to  see  how  men¬ 


dacious  we  had  been  :  how  we  had  sanded 
our  sugar,  watered  our  milk,  scamped 
our  carpentering  and  mason’s  work,  lit¬ 
erally  and  metaphorically  ;  how  in  all 
things  we  had  been  thinking  less  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  work  than  of  the  profit 
which  we  could  make  out  of  it ;  how  we 
had  sold  ourselves  to  tell  lies  and  act 
them,  because  the  public  found  lies 
pleasant  and  truth  expensive  and  trouble¬ 
some.  Some  of  us  were  manifest  rogues 
who  had  bought  cheap  and  sold  dear,  had 
used  false  measures  and  weights,  had 
made  cotton  pass  for  wool,  and  hemp  for 
silk,  and  tin  for  silver.  The  American 
pedler  happened  to  be  in  the  party  who 
had  put  a  rind  upon  a  grindstone  and  had 
sold  it  as  a  cheese.  These  were  promptly 
sifted  out  and  placed  with  their  fellows  ; 
only  persons  whose  services  were  on  the 
whole  greater  than  the  pay  which  they 
had  received  were  allowed  their  certifi¬ 
cates.  When  my  own  box  was  opened,  I 
perceived  that  though  the  wages  had  been 
small  the  work  done  seemed  smaller  still, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  among 
those  who  had  passed. 

The  whistle  of  a  train  was  heard  at  this 
moment  coming  in  upon  the  main  line. 
It  was  to  go  on  in  half  an  hour,  and  those 
who  had  been  turned  back  were  told  that 
they  were  to  proceed  by  it  to  the  place 
where  they  had  been  originally  going. 
They  looked  infinitely  relieved  at  the 
news  ;  but,  before  they  started,  a  few 
questions  had  to  be  put  to  them,  and  a 
few  alterations  made  which  were  to  affect 
their  future.  They  were  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  they  had  come  to  be  such 
worthless  creatures.  They  gave  many 
answers,  which  came  mainly  to  the  same 
thing.  Circumstances  had  been  against 
them.  It  was  all  owing  to  circumstances. 
They  had  been  badly  brought  up.  They 
had  been  placed  in  situations  where  it  had 
been  impossible  for  them  to  do  better. 
The  rich  people  repeated  that  they  had 
never  been  informed  that  any  work  was 
expected  of  them.  Their  wants  had  all 
been  provided  for,  and  it  was  unfair  to 
expect  that  they  should  have  exerted 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  when  they 
had  no  motive  for  working.  If  they  had 
only  been  born  poor  all  would  have  gone 
well  with  them.  The  cheating  tradesman 
declared  that  the  first  duty  of  a  shop¬ 
keeper,  according  to  all  received  princi¬ 
ples,  was  to  make  money  and  better  his 
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condition.  It  was  the  buyer's  business 
to  see  to  the  quality  of  the  articles  which 
he  purchased  ;  the  shopkeeper  was  en¬ 
titled  to  sell  his  wares  at  the  highest  price 
which  he  could  get  for  them.  So,  at 
least,  it  was  believed  and  taught  by  the 
recognized  authorities  on  the  subject. 
The  orators,  preachers,  newspaper 
writers,  novel  writers,  etc.,  etc.,  of  whom 
there  were  a  great  many,  appealed  to  the 
crowds  who  came  to  listen  to  them  or 
bought  and  read  their  productions.  Tout 
le  monde,  it  was  said,  was  wiser  than  the 
wisest  single  sage.  They  had  given  the 
world  what  the  world  wished  for  and  ap¬ 
proved  ;  they  had  worked  at  supplying  it 
with  all  their  might,  and  it  was  extremely 
hard  to  blame  them  for  guiding  them¬ 
selves  by  the  world’s  judgment.  The 
thieves  and  vagabonds  argued  that  they 
had  been  brought  into  existence  without 
their  consent  being  asked  :  they  had  not 
wished  for  it.  Although  they  had  not 
been  without  their  pleasures,  they  re¬ 
garded  existence  on  the  whole  as  a  nui¬ 
sance  which  they  would  gladly  have  been 
spared.  Being  alive,  however,  they  had 
to  keep  alive  ;  and,  for  all  that  they  could 
see,  they  had  as  full  a  right  to  the  good 
things  which  the  world  contained  as  any¬ 
body  else,  provided  they  could  get  them. 
They  were  called  thieves.  Law  and  lan¬ 
guage  were  made  by  the  property  owners, 
who  were  their  natural  enemies.  If  so¬ 
ciety  had  given  them  the  means  of  living 
honestly  they  would  have  found  it  easy 
to  be  honest.  Society  had  done  nothing 
for  them — why  should  they  do  any  thing 
for  society.  • 

So,  in  their  various  ways,  those  who  had 
been  “plucked”  defended  themselves. 
They  were  all  delighted  to  hear  that  they 
were  to  have  another  chance  ;  and  1  was 
amused  to  observe  that  though  some  of 
them  had  pretended  that  they  had  not 
wished  to  be  bom,  and  had  rather  not 
have  been  born,  not  one  of  them  pro¬ 
tested  against  being  sent  back.  All  they 
asked  was  that  they  should  be  put  in  a 
new  position,  and  that  the  adverse  influ¬ 
ences  should  be  taken  off.  I  expected 
that  among  these  adverse  influences  they 
would  have  mentioned  the  faults  of  their 
own  dispositions.  My  own  opinion  had 
been  that  half  the  misdoings  of  men  came 
from  congenital  defects  of  character 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  into 
the  world,  and  that  constitutional  cour- 


right-mindedness,  and  practical 
ability  were  as  much  gifts  of  nature  or 
circumstance  as  the  accidents  of  fortune. 
A  change  in  this  respect  was  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  in  any  other.  But  with 
themselves  they  were  all  apparently  sat¬ 
isfied,  and  they  required  only  an  im¬ 
provement  in  their  surroundings.  The 
alterations  were  rapidly  made.  The 
duchess  was  sent  to  begin  her  life  again 
in  a  laborer’s  cottage.  She  was  to  at¬ 
tend  the  village  school,  and  rise  thence 
into  a  housemaid.  The  fine  gentleman 
was  made  a  ploughboy.  The  authors 
and  preachers  were  to  become  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  bound  apprentices  to  carpenters 
and  blacksmiths.  A  philosopher  who, 
having  had  a  good  fortune  and  unbroken 
health,  had  insisted  that  the  world  was 
as  good  as  it  could  be  made,  was  to  be 
born  blind  and  paralytic,  and  to  find  his 
way  through  life  under  the  new  condi¬ 
tions.  The  thieves  and  cheats,  who 
pretended  that  their  misdemeanors  were 
due  to  poverty,  were  to  find  themselves, 
when  they  arrived  in  the  world  again, 
in  palaces  surrounded  with  luxury. 
The  cup  of  Lethe  was  sent  round.  The 
past  became  a  blank.  They  w-ere  hur¬ 
ried  into  the  train  ;  the  engine  screamed 
and  flew  away  with  them. 

“  They  will  be  all  here  again  in  a  few 
years,”  the  station-master  said,  ”  and  it 
will  be  the  same  story  over  again.  I  have 
had  these  very  people  in  my  hands  a 
dozen  times.  They  have  been  tried  in 
all  positions,  and  there  is  still  nothing  to 
show,  and  nothing  but  complaints  of 
circumstances.  For  my  part  I  would 
put  them  out  altogether.”  “  How  long 
is  it  to  last  ?”  I  asked.  “  Well,”  he  said, 
“  it  does  not  depend  on  me.  No  one 
passes  here  who  cannot  prove  that  he  has 
lived  to  some  purpose.  Some  of  the 
worst  I  have  known  made  at  last  into  pigs 
and  geese,  to  be  fatted  up  and  eaten,  and 
made  of  use  in  that  way.  Others  have 
been  asses  and  mules.  All  animated 
creatures  tend  to  take  the  shape  at  last 
which  suits  their  character.” 

The  train  was  scarcely  out  of  sight 
when  again  the. bell  rang.  The  scene 
changed  as  at  a  theatre.  The  screen  was 
rolled  back,  and  we  who  were  left  found 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  four  grave¬ 
looking  persons  like  the  board  of  exam¬ 
iners  whom  we  remembered  at  college. 
We  were  called  up  one  by  one.  The 
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work  which  had  passed  the  first  ordeal 
was  again  looked  into,  and  the  quality  of 
it  compared  with  the  talent  or  faculty  of 
the  producer,  to  see  how  far  he  had  done 
his  best ;  whether  anywhere  he  had  done 
worse  than  he  might  have  done  and  knew 
how  to  have  done  ;  while  besides,  in  a 
separate  collection  were  the  vices,  the 
sins,  the  selfishnesses  and  ilbhumors, 
with,  in  the  other  scale,  the  acts  of  per¬ 
sonal  duty,  of  love  and  kindness  and 
charity,  which  had  increased  the  happi¬ 
ness  or  lightened  the  sorrows  of  those 
connected  with  him.  These  last,  I  ob¬ 
served,  had  generally  been  forgotten  by 
the  owner,  who ‘saw  them  appear  with 
surprise,  and  even  repudiated  them  with 
protest.  In  the  work,  of  course,  both 
material  and  moral,  there  was  every  gra¬ 
dation  both  of  kind  and  merit.  But  while 
nothing  was  absolutely  worthless,  every 
thing,  even  the  highest  achievements  of 
the  greatest  artist  or  the  greatest  saint, 
fell  short  of  absolute  perfection.  Each 
of  us  saw  our  own  performances,  from 
our  first  ignorant  beginnings  to  what  we 
regarded  as  our  greatest  triumph  ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  trace  how  much  of  our  faults 
were  due  to  natural  deficiencies  and  the 
necessary  failures  of  inexperience,  and 
how  much  to  self-will  or  vanity  or  idle¬ 
ness.  Some  taint  of  mean  motives,  too, 
some  desire  of  reward,  desire  of  praise 
or  honor  or  wealth,  some  foolish  self- 
satisfaction,  when  satisfaction  ought  not 
to  have  been  felt,  was  to  be  seen  infect¬ 
ing  every  thing,  even  the  very  best  which 
was  presented  for  scrutiny. 

So  plain  was  this  that  one  of  us, 
an  earnest,  impressive-looking  person, 
whose  own  work  bore  inspection  better 
than  that  of  most  of  us,  exclaimed  pas¬ 
sionately  that,  so  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  examiners  might  spare  their 
labor.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had 
known  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  in  no 
instance  had  he  ever  completely  done  it. 
He  had  struggled  ;  he  had  conquered  his 
grosser  faults  ;  but  the  farther  he  had 
gone,  and  the  better  he  had  been  able  to 
do,  his  knowledge  had  still  grown  faster 
than  his  power  of  acting  upon  it ;  and 
every  additional  day  that  he  had  lived, 
his  shortcomings  had  become  more  mis¬ 
erably  plain  to  him.  Even  if  he  could 
have  reached  perfection  at  last,  he  could 
not  undo  the  past,  and  the  faults  of  his 
youth  would  bear  witness  against  him 


and  call  for  his  condemnation.  There¬ 
fore,  he  said,  he  abhorred  himself*.  He 
had  no  merit  which  could  entitle  him  to 
look  for  favor.  He  had  labored  on  to  the 
end,  but  he  had  labored  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  the  best  which  he  could 
offer  would  be  unworthy  of  acceptance. 
He  had  been  told,  and  he  believed,  that 
a  high  spirit,  not  subject  to  infirmity,  had 
done  his  work  for  him,  and  done  it  per¬ 
fectly,  and  that  if  he  abandoned  all  claim 
on  his  own  account,  he  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  sake  of  what  another  had 
done.  This,  he  trusted,  was  true,  and 
it  was  his  sole  dependence.  In  the  so- 
called  good  actions  with  which  he  seemed 
to  be  credited,  there  was  nothing  that 
was  really  good  ;  there  was  not  one  which 
was  altogether  what  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

He  was  evidently  sincere,  and  what  he 
said  was  undoubtedly  true — true  of  him 
and  true  of  every  one.  Even  in  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  his  self-abandonment  a  trace 
lingered  of  the  taint  which  he  was  con¬ 
fessing,  for  he  was  a  polemical  divine  ; 
he  had  spent  his  life  and  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  maintaining  this  particular  doc¬ 
trine.  He  believed  it,  but  he  had  not 
forgotten  that  he  had  been  himself  its 
champion. 

The  examiner  looked  kindly  at  him  ; 
but  answered,  "  We  do  not  expect  im¬ 
possibilities  ;  and  we  do  not  blame  you 
when  you  have  not  accomplished  what  is 
beyond  your  strength.  Only  those  who 
are  themselves  perfect  can  do  any  thing 
perfectly.  Human  beings  are  born  ig¬ 
norant  and  helpless.  They  bring  into 
the  world  with  them  a  disposition  to  seek 
what  is  pleasant  to  themselves,  and  what 
is  pleasant  is  not  always  right.  They 
learn  to  live  as  they  learn  every  thing  else. 
At  first  they  cannot  do  rightly  at  all. 
They  improve  under  teaching  and  prac¬ 
tice.  The  best  only  arrive  at  excellence. 
We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  painter  on 
account  of  his  first  b.'ui  copies  if  they 
were  as  good  as  could  be  looked  for  at 
his  age.  Every  craftsman  acquires  his 
art  by  degrees.  He  begins  badly  ;  he 
cannot  help  it.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same 

with  life.  You  learn  to  walk  by  falling 
down.  Y ou  learn  to  live  by  going  wrong 
and  exi>eriencing  the  consequences  of  it. 
We  do  not  record  against  a  man  ‘  the 
sins  of  his  youth  ’  if  he  has  been  hon¬ 
estly  trying  to  improve  himself.  We  do 
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not  require  the  same  self-control  in  a 
child  as  in  a  man.  We  do  not  recjuire 
the  same  attainments  from  all.  Some 
are  well-taught,  some  are  ill-taught,  some 
are  not  taught  at  all.  Some  have  natu¬ 
rally  good  dispositions,  some  have  natu¬ 
rally  bad  dispositions.  Not  one  has  had 
power  ‘  to  fulfil  the  law,’  as  you  call  it, 
completely.  Therefore,  it  is  no  crime  in 
him  if  he  fails.  We  reckon  as  faults 
those  only  which  arise  from  idleness,  wil¬ 
fulness,  selfishness,  and  deliberate  pref¬ 
erence  of  evil  to  good.  Each  is  judged 
according  to  what  he  has  received.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  unjust." 

I  was  amused  to  observe  how  pleased 
the  archbishop  looked  while  the  examiner 
was  speaking.  He  had  himself  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  controversy  with  this  gentleman 
on  the  share  of  "  good  works”  in  justi¬ 
fying  a  man,  and  if  the  examiner  had  not 
taken  his  side  in  the  discussion  he  had  at 
least  demolished  his  adversary.  The 
archbishop  had  been  the  more  disinter¬ 
ested  in  the  line  which  he  had  taken,  as 
his  own  "  works,”  though  in  several  large 
folios,  weighed  extremely  little  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  had  it  not  been  for  passages  in  his 
early  life — he  had  starved  himself  at  col¬ 
lege  that  he  might  not  be  a  burden  upon 
his  widowed  mother — I  do  not  know  but 
that  he  might  have  been  sent  back  into 
the  world  to  serve  as  a  parish  clerk. 

For  myself,  there  were  questions  which 
I  was  longing  to  ask,  and  I  was  trying  to 
collect  my  courage  to  speak.  I  wanted 
chiefly  to  know  what  the  examiner  meant 
by  ”  natural  disposition.”  Was  it  that 
a  man  might  be  born  with  a  natural  ca¬ 
pacity  for  becoming  a  saint,  as  another 
man  with  a  capacity  to  become  a  great 
artist  or  musician,  and  that  each  of  us 
could  only  grow  to  the  limits  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  powers  ?  and,  again,  were  idleness, 
wilfulness,  selfishness,  etc.,  etc.,  natural 
dispositions  ? — for  in  that  case — 

But  at  the  moment  the  bell  rang  again, 
and  my  own  name  was  called.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  ask  who  I  was.  In 
every  instance  the  identity  of  the  person, 
his  history,  small  or  large,  and  all  that 
he  had  said  or  done,  was  placed  before 
the  court  so  clearly  that  there  was  no  need 
for  extorting  a  confession.  There  stood 
the  catalogue  inexorably  impartial,  the 
bad  actions  in  a  schedule  painfully  large, 
the  few  good  actions  veined  with  per- 
Nkw  Skriks. — VoL.  XXXI.,  No.  i. 


sonal  motives  which  s{)oilt  the  best  of 
them.  In  the  way  of  w'ork  there  was 
nothing  to  be  shown  but  certain  books 
and  other  writings,  and  these  were  spread 
out  to  be  tested.  A  fluid  was  poured  on 
the  pages,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  ob¬ 
literate  entirely  every  untrue  proposition, 
and  to  make  every  partially  true  propo¬ 
sition  grow  faint  in  proportion  to  the 
false  element  which  entered  into  it. 
Alas  !  chapter  after  chapter  vanished 
away,  leaving  the  paper  clean  as  if  no 
compositor  had  ever  labored  in  setting 
type  for  it.  Pale  and  illegible  became 
the  fine-sounding  paragraphs  on  which  I 
had  secretly  prided  myself.  A  few  pas¬ 
sages,  however,  survived  here  and  there 
at  long  intervals.  They  were  those  on 
which  I  had  labored  least  and  had  almost 
forgotten,  or  those,  as  I  observed  in  one 
or  two  instances,  which  had  been  selected 
for  special  reprobation  in  the  weekly 
journals.  Something  stood  to  my  credit, 
and  the  worst  charge  of  wilfully  and  in¬ 
tentionally  setting  dow-n  what  I  did  not 
believe  to  be  true  was  not  alleged  against 
me.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  carelessness  ; 
sins  of  infirmity — culpable  indeed,  but 
not  culpable  in  the  last  degree  ;  the 
water  in  the  ink,  the  commonplaces,  the 
ineffectual  sentiments  ;  these,  to  my  un¬ 
speakable  comfort,  I  perceived  were  my 
heaviest  crimes.  Had  I  been  accused  of 
absolute  worthlessness,  I  should  have 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  state  of  humiliation 
to  which  I  was  reduced  ;  but  things  were 
belter  than  they  might  have  been.  I  was 
flattering  myself  that  when  it  came  to  the 
w'ages  question,  the  balance  would  be  in 
my  favor  :  so  many  years  of  labor — such 
and  such  checks  received  from  my  pub¬ 
lisher.  Here  at  least  I  held  myself  safe, 
and  I  was  in  good  hope  that  I  might 
scrape  through.  The  examiner  was  good- 
natured  in  his  manner.  A  reviewer  who 
had  been  listening  for  my  condemnation 
was  beginning  to  look  disgusted,  when 
suddenly  one  of  the  walls  of  the  court  be¬ 
came  transparent,  and  there  appeared  an 
interminable  vista  of  creatures — crea¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds  from  land  and  water, 
reaching  away  into  the  extreme  distance. 
They  were  those  which  in  the  course  of 
my  life  I  had  devoured,  either  in  part  or 
whole,  to  sustain  my  unconscionable  car¬ 
cass.  There  they  stood  in  lines  with 
solemn  and  reproachful  faces — oxen  and 
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calves,  sheep  and  lambs,  deer,  hares, 
rabbits,  turkeys,  ducks,  chickens,  pheas¬ 
ants,  grouse,  and  partridges,  down  to  the 
larks  and  sparrows  and  blackbirds,  which 
I  had  shot  when  a  boy  and  made  into 
puddings.  Every  one  of  them  had  come 
up  to  bear  witness  against  their  mur¬ 
derer  ;  out  of  sea  and  river  had  come  the 
trout  and  salmon,  the  soles  and  turbots, 
the  ling  and  cod,  the  whiting  and  mack¬ 
erel,  the  smelts  and  whitebait,  the 
oysters,  the  crabs,  the  lobsters,  the 
shrimps.  They  seemed  literally  to  be  in 
millions,  and  I  had  eaten  them  all.  I 
talked  of  wages.  These  had  been  my 
wages.  At  this  enormous  cost  had  my 
existence  been  maintained.  A  large  ox 
spoke  for  the  rest.  “  We  all,”  he  said, 
”  were  sacrificed  to  keep  this  cormorant 
in  being,  and  to  enable  him  to  produce  the 
miserable  bits  of  printed  paper  which  are 
all  that  he  has  to  show  for  himself.  Our 
lives  were  dear  to  us.  In  meadow  and 
wood,  in  air  and  water,  we  wandered 
harmless  and  innocent,  enjoying  the 
pleasant  sunlight,  the  light  of  heaven  and 
the  sparkling  waves  ;  we  were  not  worth 
much  ;  we  have  no  pretensions  to  high 
qualities.  If  the  person  who  stands  here 
to  answer  for  himself  can  affirm  that  his 
value  in  the  universe  was  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  all  of  us  who  were  sacrificed 
to  feed  him,  we  have  no  more  to  say. 
Let  it  be  so  pronounced.  We  shall  look 
at  our  numbers,  and  we  shall  wonder  on 
the  judgment,  but  we  shall  withdraw  our 
complaint.  But  for  ourselves  we  say 
freely  that  we  have  long  watched  him — 


him  and  his  fellows — and  we  have  failed 
to  see  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  hu¬ 
man  creature  lies.  We  know  him  only 
as  the  most  cunning,  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive,  and,  unhappily,  the  longest-lived  of 
all  carnivorous  beasts.  His  delight  is  in 
killing.  Even  when  his  hunger  is  satis¬ 
fied  he  kills  us  for  his  mere  amusement.” 

The  oxen  lowed  approval,  the  sheep 
bleated,  the  birds  screamed,  the  fishes 
flapped  their  tails.  I,  for  myself,  stood 
mute  and  self-condemned.  What  answer 
but  one  was  possible  ?  Had  I  been  my¬ 
self  on  the  bench  I  could  not  have  hesi¬ 
tated.  I  heard  my  sentence  : 

“  You  passed  your  first  examina¬ 
tion  by  mistake  ;  you  must  go  back  to 
the  place  from  which  you  came,  and 
when  you  appear  again  before  us  may 
you  have  a  better  account  to  render  of 
yourself.  This  only  we  can  allow  you. 
Though  you  have  been  unworthy,  you 
have  not  been  wholly  unworthy.  Against 
this  array  of  accusation  a  small  fraction 
of  good  desert  is  standing  to  your 
credit.  Therefore  it  shall  be  with  you 
as  if  you  had  not  been  stopped  at  this 
station  for  the  present.  You  shall  not 
begin  a  new  existence  again  in  some  other 
form  to  devour  fresh  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  creatures  like  these  that  have 
come  to  witness  against  you  ;  you  shall 
take  up  your  life  where  it  was  dropped 
and  finish  it  to  its  natural  end,  and  if  you 
can  find  any  better  employment  for  your 
remaining  years  than  that  of  book 
writing,  I  advise  you  to  take  to  it.” — 
Fraser's  Magazine. 
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Some  time  since  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Times ^  quoted  from  the  Brisbane 
Courier  (an  Australian  paper  of  good 
credit),  stating  that  one  Signor  Rotura 
had  devised  a  plan  by  which  animals 
might  be  congealed  for  weeks  or  months 
without  being  actually  deprived  of  life, 
so  that  they  might  be  shipped  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  English  ports  as  dead  meat, 
yet  on  their  arrival  here  be  restored  to 
full  life  and  activity.  Many  regarded 
this  account  as  intended  to  be  received 
seriously,  though  a  few  days  later  an 


article  appeared,  the  opening  words  of 
which  implied  that  only  piersons  from 
north  of  the  Tweed  should  have  taken 
the  article  au  grand  slrieux.  Of  course 
it  was  a  hoax  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  editor  of  the  Brisbane  Courier 
had  really  been  misled,  as  he  admitted  a 
few  weeks  later,  with  a  candor  which  did 
him  credit. 

This  wonderful  discovery,  however, 
besides  being  worth  publishing  as  a  joke 
(though  rather  a  mischievous  one,  as 
will  presently  be  shown),  did  good  ser- 
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vice  also  by  eliciting  from  a  distin¬ 
guished  physician  certain  statements  re¬ 
specting  the  possibility  of  suspending 
animation,  which  otherwise  might  have 
remained  for  some  time  unpublished.  1 
propose  here  to  consider  these  state¬ 
ments,  and  the  strange  possibilities 
which  some  of  them  seem  to  suggest. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  recall  the  chief  state¬ 
ments  in  the  clever  Australian  story,  as 
some  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  statements 
refer  specially  to  that  narrative.  I  shall 
take  the  opportunity  of  indicating  cer¬ 
tain  curious  features  of  resemblance 
between  the  Australian  story,  which 
really  had  its  origin  in  America  (I  am 
assured  that  it  was  published  a  year 
earlier  in  a  New  York  paper),  and  an 
American  hoax  which  acquired  a  wide 
celebrity  some  forty  years  ago,  the  so- 
called  Lunar  Hoax.  As  it  is  certain 
that  the  two  stories  came  from  different 
persons,  the  resemblance  referred  to 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  special  mental 
qualities  (defects,  bien  entendu)  which 
cause  some  to  take  delight  in  such  inven¬ 
tions,  are  commonly  associated  with  a 
characteristic  style  of  writing.  If  Buffon 
was  right,  indeed,  in  saying,  Le  style  c'est 
de  r Homme  mSme,  we  can  readily  un¬ 
derstand  that  clever  hoaxers  should  thus 
have  a  style  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  can  hardly  be  considered  essential 
to  the  right  comprehension  of  scientific 
experiments  that  a  picturesque  account 
should  be  given  of  the  place  where  the 
experiments  were  made.  The  history 
of  the  wonderful  Australian  discovery 
oi)ens,  nevertheless,  as  follows  :  Many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Brisbane  Courier 
who  know  Sydney  Harbor  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  long  inlet  opposite  the  heads 
known  as  Middle  Harbor,  which,  in 
a  succession  of  landlocked  reaches, 
stretches  away  like  a  chain  of  lakes  for 
over  twenty  miles.  On  one  of  these 
reaches,  made  more  than  ordinarily  pic¬ 
turesque  by  the  bold  headlands  that 
drop  almost  sheer  into  the  water,  stand, 
on  about  an  acre  of  grassy  flat,  fringed 
by  white  beach  on  which  the  clear  waters 
of  the  harbor  lap,  two  low  brick  build¬ 
ings.  Here,  in  perfect  seclusion,  and 
with  a  careful  avoidance  of  publicity,  is 
being  conducted  an  experiment,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which,  now  established  beyond 
any  doubt,  must  have  a  wider  effect 
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upon  the  future  prosperity  of  Australia 
than  any  project  ever  contemplated.” 
It  was  precisely  in  this  tone  that  the 
author  of  the  ”  Lunar  Hoax”  *  opened 
his  account  of  those  ”  recent  discoveries 
in  astronomy  which  will  build  an  imper¬ 
ishable  monument  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  confer  upon  the  present 
generation  of  the  human  race  a  proud 
distinction  through  all  future  time.” 
"It  has  been  poetically  said,”  he  re¬ 
marks — though  probably  he  would  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  saying  where  or 
by  whom  this  had  been  said — ‘  ‘  that  the 
stars  of  heaven  are  the  hereditary  regalia 
of  man,  as  the  intellectual  sovereign  of 
the  animal  creation  ;  he  may  now  fold 
the  zodiac  around  him  with  a  loftier 
consciousness  of  his  mental  supremacy” 
(a  sublime  idea,  irresistibly  suggestive 
of  the  description  which  an  American 
humorist  gave  of  a  certain  actor’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  death  of  Richard  III., 
“  he  wrapped  the  star-spangled  banner 
round  him,  and  died  like  the  son  of  a 
boss”). 

It  next  becomes  necessary  to  describe 
the  persons  engaged  in  pursuing  the  ex¬ 
periments  by  which  the  art  of  freezing 
animals  alive  is  to  be  attained.  "  The 
gentlemen  engaged  in  this  enterprise  are 
Signor  Rotura,  whose  researches  into 
the  botany  and  natural  history  of  South 
America  have  rendered  his  name  emi¬ 
nent,  and  Mr.  James  Grant,  a  pupil  of 
the  late  Mr.  Nicolle,  so  long  associated 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Mort  in  his  freezing 
process.  Next  to  the  late  Mr.  Nicolle, 
Mr.  James  Grant  can  claim  pre-eminence 
of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  generat¬ 
ing  cold,  and  his  freezing  chamber  at 
Woolhara  has  long  been  known  as  the 
seat  of  valuable  experiments  originated 
in  his,  Mr.  Nicolle’ s,  lifetime.”  Is  it 
merely  an  accident,  by  the  way,  or  is  it 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  exceptional 
powers  of  invention  in  general  matters 
are  often  found  in  company  with  sin^- 
lar  poverty  of  invention  as  to  details, 
that  two  of  the  names  here  mentioned 
closely  resemble  names  connected  with 
the  Lunar  Hoax  ?  It  was  Nicollet  who 
in  reality  devised  the  Lunar  Hoax, 
though  Richard  Alton  Locke,  the  reput- 


*  For  a  full  account  of  this  clever  hoax  the 
reader  is  referred  to  my  “  Myths  and  Marvels 
of  Astronomy.” 
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ed  author,  probably  gave  to  the  story  its 
final  form  ;  and,  again,  the  story  pur¬ 
ported  to  come  from  Dr.  Grant,  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  In  the  earlier  narrative,  again,  as 
in  the  later,  due  care  was  taken  to  im¬ 
press  readers  with  the  belief  that  those 
who  had  made  the  discovery,  or  taken 
part  in  the  work,  were  worthy  of  all 
confidence.  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  the 
inventor  of  the  optical  device  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  were  to  be 
rendered  visible,  a  plan  which  “  evinced 
the  most  profound  research  in  optical 
science,  and  the  most  dexterous  ingenu¬ 
ity  in  mechanical  contrivance.  But  his 
son.  Sir  John  Herschel,  nursed  and 
cradled  in  the  observatory,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  astronomer  from  his  boyhood,  de¬ 
termined  upon  testing  it  at  whatever 
cost.”  Among  his  companions  he  had 
”  Dr.  Andrew  Grant,  Lieutenant  Drum¬ 
mond,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  a  large 
party  of  the  best  English  mechanics.” 

The  accounts  of  preliminary  re¬ 
searches,  doubts,  and  difficulties  are  in 
both  cases  very  similar  in  tone.  ”  It 
appears  that  five  months  ago,”  says  the 
narrator  of  the  Australian  hoax,  ”  Sig¬ 
nor  Rotura  called  upon  Mr.  Grant  to 
invoke  his  assistance  in  a  scheme  for  the 
transmission  of  live  stock  to  Europe. 
Signor  Rotura  averred  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  South  American  vegetable 
poison,  allied  to  the  well-known  woolara 
\sic)  that  had  the  power  of  perfectly  sus¬ 
pending  animation,  and  that  the  trance 
thus  produced  continued  until  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  another  vegetable  essence 
caused  the  blood  to  resume  its  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  heart  its  functions.  So 
perfect,  moreover,  was  this  suspension 
of  life  that  Signor  Rotura  had  found  in 
a  warm  climate  decomposition  set  in  at 
the  extremities  after  a  week  of  this  liv¬ 
ing  death,  and  he  imagined  that  if  the 
body  in  this  inert  state  were  reduced  to 
a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  arrest 
decomposition,  the  trance  might  be  kept 
up  for  months,  possibly  for  years.  He 
frankly  owned  that  he  had  never  tried 
this  preserving  of  the  tissues  by  cold, 
and  could  not  confidently  speak  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  after-restoration  of  the 
animal  operated  on.  Before  he  left  Mr. 
Grant  he  had  turned  that  gentleman’s 
doubts  into  wondering  curiosity  by  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  his  dog.”  The  account 
of  this  experiment  I  defer  for  a  moment 


till  I  have  shown  how  closely  in  several 
respects  this  portion  of  the  Australian 
hoax  resembles  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  American  story.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  great  discovery  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  simply  a  very  surprising  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  process  which  is  strictly 
within  the  limits,  not  only  of  what  is 
possible,  but  of  what  is  known.  So  also 
in  the  case  of  the  Lunar  Hoax,  the 
amazing  magnifying  power  by  which  liv¬ 
ing  creatures  in  the  moon  were  said  to 
have  been  rendered  visible,  was  present¬ 
ed  as  simply  a  very  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  familiar  properties  of  the 
telescope.  In  both  cases  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  in  reality  limit  the  possi¬ 
ble  extension  of  the  properties  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  kept  conveniently  concealed 
from  view.  In  both  cases  doubts  and 
difficulties  were  urged  with  an  apparent 
frankness  intended  to  disarm  suspicion. 
In  both  cases,  also,  the  inventor  of  the 
new  method  by  which  difficulties  were 
to  be  overcome  is  represented  as  in  con¬ 
ference  w’ith  a  man  of  nearly  equal  skill, 
who  urges  the  doubts  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  wonderful  nature  of  the 
promised  achievements.  In  the  Lunar 
Hoax,  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Sir  David 
Brewoter  are  thus  represented  in  confer¬ 
ence.  Herschel  asks  whether  the  diffi¬ 
culty  arising  from  deficient  illumination 
may  not  be  overcome  by  effecting  a 
transfusion  of  artificial  light  through  the 
focal  image.  Brewster,  startled  at  the 
novel  thought,  as  he  well  might  be,  hesi¬ 
tatingly  refers  “  to  the  refrangibility  of 
rays  and  the  angle  of  incidence,”  which 
is  effective  though  glorious  in  its  absurd¬ 
ity.  (Yet  it  has  been  gravely  asserted 
that  this  nonsense  deceived  Arago.) 
“  Sir  John,  grown  more  confident,  ad¬ 
duced  the  example  of  the  Newtonian  re 
flector,  in  which  the  refrangibility  was 
arrested  by  the  second  speculum  and  the 
angle  of  incidence  restored  by  the  third” 
(a  bewilderingly  ridiculous  statement). 
“  ‘  And,’  continued  he,  ‘  why  cannot  the 
illuminated  microscope,  say  the  hydro¬ 
oxygen,  be  applied  to  render  distinct, 
and,  if  necessary,  even  to  magnify,  the 
focd  object  ?  ’  Sir  David  sprang  from 
his  chair  in  an  ecstasy  of  conviction, 
and  leaping  half  way  to  the  ceiling” 
(from  which  we  may  infer  that  he  was 
somewhat  more  than  tite  mont/e),  “  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Thou  art  the  man  !  ’  ” 
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The  method  devised  in  each  case  be¬ 
ing  once  accepted  as  sound,  the  rest  of 
course  readily  follows.  In  the  case  of 
the  Lunar  Hoax  a  number  of  discoveries 
are  made  which  need  not  here  be  de¬ 
scribed  *  (though  I  shall  take  occasion 
presently  to  quote  some  passages  relat¬ 
ing  to  them  which  closely  resemble  in 
style  certain  passages  in  the  Australian 
narrative).  In  the  later  hoax,  the  illus¬ 
trative  experiments  are  forthwith  intro¬ 
duced.  Signor  Rotura,  having  so  far 
persuaded  Mr.  Grant  of  the  validity  of 
the  plan  as  to  induce  him  to  allow  a 
favorite  dog  to  be  experimented  upon, 
“  injected  two  drops  of  his  liquid,  mixed 
with  a  little  glycerine,  into  a  small  punc¬ 
ture  made  in  the  dog’s  ear.  In  three 
or  four  minutes  the  animal  was  perfect¬ 
ly  rigid,  the  four  legs  stretched  back¬ 
ward,  eyes  wide  open,  pupils  very  much 
dilated,  and  exhibiting  symptoms  very 
similar  to  those  caused  by  strychnine, 
except  that  there  had  been  no  previous 
struggle  or  pain.  Begging  his  owner  to 
have  no  apprehension  for  the  life  of  his 
favorite  animal.  Signor  Rotura  lifted 
the  dog  carefully  and  placed  him  on  a 
shelf  in  a  cupboard,  where  he  begged  he 
might  be  left  till  the  following  day,  when 
he  promised  to  call  at  ten  o'clock  and 
revive  the  apparently  dead  brute.  Mr. 
Grant  continually  during  that  day  and 
night  visited  the  cupboard,  and  so  per¬ 
fectly  was  life  suspended  in  his  favorite 
— no  motion  of  the  pulse  or  heart  giving 
any  indication  of  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
vival — that  he  confesses  he  felt  all  the 
sharpest  reproaches  of  remorse  at  hav¬ 
ing  sacrificed  a  faithful  friend  to  a 
doubtful  and  dangerous  experiment. 
The  temperature  of  the  body,  too,  in  the 
first  four  hours  gradually  lowered  to  25 
degrees  Fahrenheit  below  ordinary  blood 
temperature,  which  increased  his  fears 
as  to  the  result  ;  and  by  morning  the 
body  was  as  cold  as  in  natural  death. 
At  ten  o’clock  next  morning,  according 
to  promise.  Signor  Rotura  presented 
himself,  and  laughing  at  Mr.  Grant’s 
fears,  requested  a  tub  of  warm  water  to 
be  brought.  He  tested  this  with  the 
thermometer  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit” 
(which,  being  the  temperature  of  freez¬ 
ing  water,  can  hardly  be  called  warm), 

*  The  most  curious  are  given  in  the  ninth 
essay  of  my  work  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
note. 


“  and  in  this  laid  the  dog,  head  under.” 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Grant’s  objections.  Sig¬ 
nor  Rotura  assured  him  that,  as  anima¬ 
tion  must  remain  entirely  suspended  un¬ 
til  the  administration  of  the  antidote,  no 
water  could  be  drawn  into  the  lungs, 
and  that  the  immersion  of  the  body  was 
simply  to  bring  it  again  to  a  blood-heat. 
After  about  ten  minutes  of  this  bath  the 
body  was  taken  out,  and  another  liquid 
injected  in  a  puncture  made  in  the  neck. 
“Mr.  Grant  tells  me,”  proceeds  the 
veracious  narrator,  “  that  the  revival  of 
'furk  was  the  most  startling  thing  he  ever 
witnessed  ;  and  having  since  seen  the 
experiment  made  upon  a  sheep,  I  can 
fully  confirm  his  statement.  The  dog 
first  showed  the  return  of  life  in  the  eye” 
(winking,  doubtless,  at  the  joke),  “  and 
after  five  and  a  half  minutes  he  drew  a 
long  breath, and  the  rigidity  left  his  limbs. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  he  commenced 
gently  wagging  his  tail,  and  then  slowly 
got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  trotted  off 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.” 
From  this  moment  Mr.  Grant  had  full 
faith  in  Signor  Rotura’s  discovery,  and 
promised  him  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power.  They  next  determined  to  try  freez¬ 
ing  the  body.  But  the  first  two  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  encouraging.  Mr.  Grant 
fortunately  did  not  allow  his  favorite 
dog  to  be  experimented  upon  further, 
so  a  strange  dog  was  put  into  the  freez¬ 
ing  room  at  Mr.  Grant’s  works  for  four 
days,  after  having  in  the  first  place  had 
his  animation  suspended  by  Signor  Ro¬ 
tura.  Although  this  animal  survived  so 
far  as  to  draw  a  long  breath,  the  vital 
energies  appeared  too  exhausted  for  a 
complete  rally,  and  the  animal  died.  So 
also  did  the  next  two  animals  experi¬ 
mented  on — a  cat  and  a  dog.  “  In  the 
meantime,  however.  Dr.  Barker  had 
been  taken  into  their  counsels,  and  at 
his  suggestion  respiration  was  encour¬ 
aged,  as  in  the  case  of  persons  drowned*, 
by  artificial  compression  and  expansion 
of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Barker  was  of  opinion 
that,  as  the  heart  in  every  case  began  to 
beat,  it  was  a  want  of  vital  force  to  set 
the  lungs  in  proper  motion  that  caused 
death.  The  result  showed  his  surmises 
to  be  entirely  correct.  A  number  of 
animals  whose  lives  had  been  sealed  up 
in  this  artificial  death  have  been  kept 
in  the  freezing  chamber  from  one  to  five 
weeks,  and  it  is  found  that  though  the 
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shock  to  the  system  from  this  freezing  is 
very  great,  it  is  not  increased  by  dura¬ 
tion  of  time.’*  , 

I  need  not  follow  the  hoaxer’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  buildings  erected  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  these  researches. 
One  point,  however,  may  be  mentioned 
illustrating  the  resemblance  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  as  existing  between 
this  Australian  narrative  and  the  Lunar 
Hoax.  In  describing  the  works  erected 
at  Middle  Harbor,  the  Australian  ac¬ 
count  carefully  notes  that  the  necessary 
funds  were  provided  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Jiewton,  of  Pitt  Street.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  Lunar  Hoax  we  are  told  that  the 
plate-glass  required  for  the  optical  ar¬ 
rangement  devised  by  Sir  J,  Herschel 
was  “  obtained,  by  consent  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  from  the  shop-window  of  M. 
Desanges,  the  jeweller  to  his  ex-majesty 
Charles  X.,  in  High  Street.” 

Now  comes  the  culminating  experi¬ 
ment,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  the 
more  worthy  of  being  carefully  noted, 
because  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Dr. 
Richardson  that  none  of  the  experiments 
described  in  this  narrative,  apocryphal 
though  they  may  really  be,  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  beyond  the  range  of  scientific 
possibilities  ;  "  Arrived  at  the  works  in 
Middle  Harbor,  I  was  taken  into  the 
building  that  contains  Mr.  Grant’s  ap¬ 
paratus  for  generating  cold.  .  .  .  At¬ 
tached  to  this  is  the  freezing  chamber,  a 
small,  dark  room,  about  eight  feet  by 
ten.  Here  were  fourteen  sheep,  four 
lambs,  and  three  pigs,  stacked  on  their 
sides  in  a  heap,  alive ^  which  Mr.  Grant 
told  me  had  been  in  their  present  posi¬ 
tion  for  nineteen  days,  and  were  to  re¬ 
main  there  for  another  three  months. 
Selecting  one  of  the  lambs.  Signor  Ro- 
tura  put  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  carried 
it  outside  into  the  other  building,  where 
a  number  of  shallow  cemented  tanks 
were  in  the  floor,  having  hot  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter  taps  to  each  tank,  with  a  thermome¬ 
ter  hanging  alongside.  One  of  these 
tanks  was  quickly  filled,  and  its  tempera¬ 
ture  tested  by  the  Signor,  I  meantime 
examining  with  the  greatest  curiosity 
and  wonder  the  nineteen-days-dead 
lamb.  The  ddys  of  miracles  truly  seem 
to  have  come  back  to  us,  and  many  of 
those  stories  discarded  as  absurdities 
seem  to  me  less  improbable  than  this 
fact,  witnessed  by  myself.  There  was 


the  lamb,  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  as 
hard  almost  as  a  stone,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  perceptible  to  me  between  his  con¬ 
dition  and  actual  death  being  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  dull  glassiness  about  the  eye, 
which  still  retained  its  brilliant  trans¬ 
parency.  Indeed,  this  brilliancy  of  the 
eye,  which  is  heightened  by  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil,  is  very  striking,  and 
lends  a  rather  weird  appearance  to  the 
bodies.  The  lamb  was  gently  dropped 
into  the  warm  bath,  and  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  about  twenty-three  minutes, 
its  head  being  raised  above  the  water 
twice  for  the  introduction  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  into  its  mouth,  and  then  it  was 
taken  out  and  placed  on  its  side  on  the 
floor.  Signor  Rotura  quickly  dividing 
the  wool  on  its  neck,  and  inserting  the 
sharp  point  of  a  small  silver  syringe  un¬ 
der  the  skin  and  injecting  the  antidote. 
This  was  a  pale  green  liquid,  and,  as  I 
believe,  a  decoction  from  the  root  of  the 
Astracharlis,  found  in  South  .America. 
The  lamb  was  then  turned  on  its  back. 
Signor  Rotura  standing  across  it,  gen¬ 
tly  compressing  its  ribs  with  his  knees 
and  hands  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate 
their  natural  depression  and  expansion 
during  breathing.  In  ten  minutes  the 
animd  was  struggling  to  free  itself,  and 
when  released  skipped  out  through  the 
door  and  went  gambolling  and  bleating 
over  the  little  garden  in  front.  Nothing 
has  ever  impressed  me  so  entirely  with  a 
sense  of  the  marvellous.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  ask,  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  discovery,  whether  death  itself  may 
not  ultimately  be  baffled  by  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation.”  In  the  Lunar  Hoax  there 
is  a  passage  resembling  in  tone  the  live¬ 
ly  account  of  the  lamb’s  behavior  when 
released.  Herds  of  agile  creatures  like 
antelopes  were  seen  in  the  moon, 
”  abounding  in  the  acclivitous  glades  of 
the  woods.”  “  This  beautiful  creature 
afforded  us,”  says  the  narrator,  ”  the 
most  exquisite  amusement.  The  mimic¬ 
ry  of  its  movements  upon  our  white- 
painted  canvas  was  as  faithful  and  lu¬ 
minous  as  that  of  animals  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  camera  obscura.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  when  attempting  to  put  our  Angers 
upon  its  beard,  it  would  suddenly  bound 
away,  as  if  conscious  of  our  earthly  im¬ 
pertinence  ;  but  then  others  would 
appear,  whom  we  could  not  prevent  nib¬ 
bling  the  herbage,  say  or  do  to  them 
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what  we  would.”  And  again,  a  little 
further  on,  "  We  fairly  laughed  at  the 
recognition  of  so  familiar  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  a  sheep  in  so  distant  a  land — a 
good  large  sheep,  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  farms  of  Leicestershire  or 
the  shambles  of  Leadenhall  Market ; 
presently  they  appeared  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  on  reducing  the  lenses  we 
found  them  in  flocks  over  a  great  part  of 
the  valley.  I  need  not  say  how  desirous 
we  were  of  finding  shepherds  to  these 
flocks,  and  even  a  man  with  blue  apron 
and  rolled-up  sleeves  would  have  been  a 
welcome  sight  to  us,  if  not  to  the  sheep  ; 
but  they  fed  in  peace,  lords  of  their  own 
pastures,  without  either  protector  or  de¬ 
stroyer  in  human  shape.” 

Not  less  amusing,  though  more  grave¬ 
ly  written,  is  the  account  of  the  benefits 
likely  to  follow  from  the  use  of  the  won¬ 
derful  process  for  freezing  animals  alive. 
Cargoes  of  live  sheep  can  be  readily  sent 
from  Australia  to  Europe.  Any  that 
cannot  be  restored  to  life  will  still  be 
good  meat ;  while  the  rest  can  be  turned 
to  pasture  or  driven  alive  to  market. 
With  bullocks  the  case  would  not  be 
quite  so  simple,  because  of  their  greater 
size  and  weight,  which  would  render 
them  more  difficult  to  handle  with  safety. 
The  carcass  being  rendered  brittle  by 
freezing,  they  are  so  much  the  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  injury.  “  It  sounded  odd  to 
hear  Mr.  Grant  and  Signor  Rotura  lay¬ 
ing  stress  upon  the  danger  of  breakage 
in  a  long  voyage.”  This  one  can  readi¬ 
ly  imagine. 

Some  of  the  remoter  consequences  of 
the  discovery  are  touched  on  by  the 
narrator,  though  but  lightly,  as  if  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  keeping  his  wonders 
within  reasonable  limits.  Signor  Ro¬ 
tura,  “  though  he  had  never  attempted 
his  experiment  on  a  human  being,” 
which  was  considerate  on  his  part, 
"  had  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  its  perfect 
safety.”  He  had  requested  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  to  allow  him  to  operate  on  the 
next  felon  under  capital  sentence. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  a  compromising 
statement  on  our  hoaxer’s  part.  It  re¬ 
quires  very  little  acquaintance  with  our 
laws  to  know  that  no  one  could  allow  a 
felon  condemned  to  death  to  be  experi¬ 
mented  on  in  this  or  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner.  Such  a  man  is  condemned  to  die, 
and  to  die  without  any  preliminary  tor¬ 


tures,  bodily  or  mental,  other  than  those 
inseparable  from  the  legally  adopted 
method  of  bringing  death  about.  He 
can  neither  be  allowed  to  remain  alive 
after  an  experiment  and  necessarily  free 
(because  he  has  not  been  condemned  to 
other  punishment  than  the  death  penal¬ 
ty),  nor  can  he  be  first  experimented 
upon  and  then  hanged.  So  that  that 
single  sentence  in  the  narrative  should 
have  shown  every  one  that  it  was  a 
hoax,  even  if  the  inherent  absurdity  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  story  had  not 
shown  this  very  clearly.  As  to  whether 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the  vital  fac¬ 
ulties  would  affect  the  longevity  of  the 
patient.  Signor  Rotura  expressed  him¬ 
self  somewhat  doubtful  ;  he  believed, 
however,  that  the  duration  of  life  might 
in  this  way  be  prolonged  for  years.  “  I 
was  anxious,”  says  the  hoaxer,  ”  to 
know  if  a  period  of,  say,  five  years  of 
this  inertness  were  submitted  to,  whether 
it  would  be  so  much  cut  out  of  one’s  life, 
or  if  it  would  be  simply  five  years  of 
unconscious  existence  tacked  on  to  one’s 
sentient  life.  Signor  Rotura  could  give 
no  positive  answer,  but  he  believes,  as 
no  change  takes  place,  or  can  take  place, 
while  this  frozen  trance  continues,  no 
consumption,  destruction,  or  reparation 
of  tissue  being  possible,  it  would  be  so 
many  unvalued  and  profitless  years 
added  to  a  lifetime,”  Of  some  of  the 
strange  ideas  suggested  by  this  concep¬ 
tion  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  fur¬ 
ther  on  ;  I  must  for  the  present  turn, 
however,  from  the  consideration  of  this 
ingenious  hoax  to  discuss  the  scientific 
possibilities  which  underlie  the  narra¬ 
tive,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  the  narra¬ 
tive. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed 
that  in  the  phenomena  of  hibernation  we 
have  what  at  a  first  view  seems  closely 
to  resemble  the  results  of  Signor  Ro¬ 
tura’ s  apocryphal  experiments.  As  was 
remarked  in  the  Times,  the  idea  under¬ 
lying  the  Australian  story  is  that  the 
hibernation  of  animals  can  be  artificially 
imitated  and  extended,  so  that  as  cer¬ 
tain  animals  lie  in  a  state  of  torpor  and 
insensibility  throughout  the  winter 
months,  all  animals  also  may  perhaps 
be  caused  to  lie  in  such  a  state  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  if  only  a  suita¬ 
ble  degree  of  cold  is  maintained,  and 
some  special  contrivance  adopted  to  pre- 
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vent  insensibility  from  |)assing  into 
death.  The  phenomena  of  hibernation 
are  indeed  so  surprising,  when  rightly 
understood,  that  inexperienced  persons 
might  well  believe  in  almost  any  won¬ 
ders  resulting  from  the  artificial  produc¬ 
tion  (which,  be  it  remembered,  is  alto¬ 
gether  possible)  of  the  hibernating  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  artificial  extension  of 
this  condition  to  other  animals  than 
those  which  at  present  hibernate,  and  to 
long  periods  of  time.  It  has  been  just¬ 
ly  said  that  if  hibernation  had  only 
been  noticed  among  cold-blooded  ani¬ 
mals,  its  possibility  in  the  case  of  mam¬ 
mals  would  have  seemed  inconceivable. 
The  first  news  that  the  bat  and  hedge¬ 
hog  pass  into  the  state  of  complete 
hibernation  would  probably  have  been 
received  as  either  a  daring  hoax  or  a 
very  gross  blunder. 

Let  us  consider  what  hibernation  really 
is.  When,  as  winter  approaches  and 
their  insect  food  disappears,  the  bat  and 
the  hedgehog  resign  themselves  to  torpKjr, 
the  processes  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
associating  with  vitality  gradually  dimin¬ 
ish  in  activity.  The  breathing  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  the  heart  beats  more 
and  more  slowly,  more  and  more  feebly. 
At  last  the  breathing  ceases  altogether. 
The  circulation  does  not  wholly  cease, 
however.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  life  of 
warm-blooded  animals  cannot  continue 
after  the  circulation  has  entirely  ceased 
for  more  than  a  certain  not  very  consid¬ 
erable  length  of  time.*  The  chemical 
changes  on  which  animal  heat  depends, 
and  without  which  there  can  be  no  active 
vitality,  cease  with  the  cessation  of  res¬ 
piration.  But  dormant  vitality  is  still 
maintained  in  hibernation,  because  the 
heart’s  fibre,  excited  to  contract  by  the 
carbonized  blood,  continues  to  propel 
the  blood  through  the  torpid  body.  This 
slow  circulation  of  venous  blood  con¬ 
tinues  during  the  whole  period  of  hiber¬ 
nation.  It  is  the  only  vital  process  which 
can  be  recognized  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  the  life  of  any  warm¬ 
blooded  animal  can  be  maintained  in  this 
way.  The  explanation  usually  offered  is 
that  the  material  conveyed  by  the  absorb- 


*  Few,  probably,  are  aware  how  long  some 
animals  may  remain  without  breathing  and  yet 
survive.  Kittens  and  puppies  have  bMn 
brought  to  life  after  being  immersed  in  water 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 


ents  suffices  to  counterbalance  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  waste  occasioned  by  the  slow  cir¬ 
culation.  But  this  does  not  in  reality 
touch  the  chief  difficulty  presented  by 
the  phenomena  of  hibernation.  So  far  as 
mere  waste  is  concerned  (as  I  have  else¬ 
where  pointed  out;  the  imagined  Aus¬ 
tralian  process  is  as  effectual  as  hiberna¬ 
tion  ;  in  that  process,  of  course  the 
circulation  would  be  as  completely 
checked  as  the  respiration  ;  thus  there 
would  be  no  waste,  and  the  absorbents 
(which  would  also  be  absolutely  dor¬ 
mant)  would  not  have  to  do  even  that 
slight  amount  of  work  which  they  accom¬ 
plish  during  hibernation.  Science  can 
only  say  that  the  known  cases  of  hiber¬ 
nation  among  warm-blooded  animals 
show  that  the  vital  forces  may  be  reduced 
much  lower  without  destroying  life,  than 
but  for  them  we  should  have  deemed 
conceivable. 

But  next  let  us  consider  what  science 
has  to  say  as  to  the  artificial  suspension  of 
vitality.  In  Dr.  Richardson’s  paper  on 
this  subject  there  is  much  which  seems 
almost  as  surprising  as  any  thing  in  the 
Australian  story.  Indeed,  he  seems 
scarcely  to  have  felt  assured  that  that 
story  really  was  a  hoax.  “  The  state¬ 
ments,”  he  says,  “  which,  under  the  head 
of  ‘  A  Wonderful  Discovery,’  are  copied 
from  the  Brisbane  Courier^  seem  greatly 
to  have  astonished  the  reading  public. 
To  what  extent  the  statements  are  true  or 
untrue  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  whole 
may  be  a  cleverly- written  fiction,  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  words  and  names  used  seem, 
according  to  some  readers,  to  suggest  that 
view  ;  but  be  this  so  or  not,  I  wish  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  some  part  at  all  events  of 
what  is  stated  might  be  true,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  within  the  range  of  possibility.” 
”  The  discovery,”  he  proceeds,  “  which 
is  described  in  the  communication  under 
notice,  is  not  in  principle  new  ;  on  the 
subject  of  suspension  of  animation  I  have 
myself  been  making  experimental  inqui¬ 
ries  for  twenty-five  years  at  least,and  have 
communicated  to  the  scientific  world 
many  essays,  lectures,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  relating  to  it.  I  have  twice  read 
papers  bearing  on  this  inquiry  to  the 
Royal  Society,  once  to  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
two  or  three  times  in  my  lectures  on  Ex¬ 
perimental  and  Practical  Medicine,  and 
published  one  in  Nature.  In  respect  to 
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the  particular  point  of  the  preservation  of 
animal  bodies  for  food,  1  dwelt  on  this 
topic  in  the  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  April  and  May  of  last 
year  (1878),  explaining  very  definitely 
that  the  course  of  research  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  preservation  must  ultimately  lead 
to  a  process  by  which  we  should  keep  the 
structures  of  animals  in  a  form  of  sus¬ 
pended  molecular  life.  ”  In  other  words. 
Dr.  Richardson  had  indicated  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  doing  precisely  that  which  would 
have  constituted  the  chief  value  of  the 
Australian  discovery,  if  this  had  been 
real. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  is  known  re¬ 
specting  the  possibility  of  suspending  a 
conscious  and  active  life.  This  is  first 
stated  in  general  terms  by  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  as  follows  :  **  If  an  animal  perfectly 
free  from  disease  be  subjected  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  some  chemical  agents  or  physical 
agencies  which  have  the  pro|)erty  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  the  extremest  limit  the  motor 
forces  of  the  body,  the  muscular  irrita¬ 
bility,  and  the  nervous  stimulus  to  mus¬ 
cular  action,  and  if  the  suspension  of  the 
muscular  irritability  and  of  the  nervous 
excitation  be  made  at  once  and  equally, 
the  body  even  of  a  warm-blooded  animal 
may  be  brought  down  to  a  condition  so 
closely  resembling  death  that  the  most 
careful  examination  may  fail  to  detect 
any  signs  of  life.’’  This  general  state¬ 
ment  must  be  carefully  studied  if  the 
reader  desires  thoroughly  to  understand 
at  once  the  power  and  the  limits  of  the 
power  of  science  in  this  direction.  The 
motor  forces,  the  muscular  irritability, 
and  the  nervous  stimulus  to  muscular 
action,  can  be  reduced  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  without  destroying  life,  but  not  ab¬ 
solutely  without  destroying  life.  The  re¬ 
duction  of  the  muscular  irritability  must 
be  made  at  once  and  equally  ;  if  the  mus¬ 
cular  irritability  is  reduced  to  its  lowest 
limit  while  the  nervous  excitation  re¬ 
mains  unaltered,  or  is  less  reduced,  death 
ensues  ;  and  xnce  versd^  if  the  nervous  ex¬ 
citation  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  limits 
while  the  muscular  irritability  remains 
unaltered,  or  is  little  reduced,  death 
equally  follows.  Then  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  though  when  the  state  of  seeming 
death  is  brought  about,  the  most  careful 
examination  may  fail  to  detect  any  signs 
of  life,  it  does  not  follow  that  science 
may  not  find  perfectly  sure  means  of  de¬ 


tecting  cases  where  life  still  exists  but  is 
at  its  very  lowest.  Of  course  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  tests,  in  which  so  many  place 
complete  reliance — a  mirror  placed  close 
to  the  mouth,  a  finger  on  the  pulse,  hand, 
or  ear  applied  to  the  breast  *  over  the 
heart,  and  so  forth — would  be  utterly  in¬ 
adequate  in  such  a  case  to  reveal  any 
signs  of  life.  That  doctors  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  cases  of  suspended  vitality  not 
artificially  produced,  but  presenting  simi¬ 
lar  phenomena,  is  well  known.  A  case 
in  point  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as 
illustrating  well  certain  features  of  sus¬ 
pended  animation,  and  showing  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  in  some  cases  consciousness 
may  remain,  even  when  the  most  careful 
examination  detects  no  traces  of  life.  The 
case  is  described  by  Dr.  Alexander  Crich¬ 
ton,  in  his  “  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Mental  Derangement.”  “  A 
young  lady,  who  had  seemed  gradually 
to  sink  until  she  died,  had  been  placed  in 
her  coffin,  careful  scrutiny  revealing  no 
signs  of  vitality.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  her  funeral  several  hymns  were  sung 
before  her  door.  She  was  conscious  of 

*  Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  italicued 
words  in  the  following  passage  from  No 
Thoroughfare  (one  of  the  parts  certainly 
written  by  Dickens  and  not  by  Wilkie  Collins)  ; 
“  The  cry  came  up,  ‘  His  heart  still  beats 
against  mine.  I  warm  him  in  my  arms.  I 
have  cast  off  the  rope,  for  the  ice  melts  under 
us,  and  the  rope  would  separate  me  from  him  ; 
but  I  am  not  afraid.  ’  .  .  .  The  cry  came 
up,  *  We  are  sinking  lower,  but  his  heart  still 
beats  against  mine.*  .  .  .  The  cry  came  up, 
‘  We  are  sinking  still,  and  we  are  deadly 
cold.  His  heart  no  longer  beats  against  mine. 
Let  no  one  come  down  to  add  to  our  weight. 
Lower  the  rope  only.’  .  .  .  The  cry  came 
up  with  a  deathly  silence,  *  Raise  !  softly  !  ’ 
.  .  .  She  broke  from  them  all  and  sank 

over  him  on  his  litter,  with  both  her  loving 
hands  upon  the  heart  that  stood  still."  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Dickens  wilfully  departed 
here  from  truth  in  order  to  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  reader  that  Vendale  was  assuredly 
dead.  That  he  wished  to  convey  this  impres¬ 
sion  is  obvious.  He  often  showed  similar 
care  to  remove,  if  possible,  all  hope  from  the 
anxious  reader's  mind  (markedly  so  in  his 
latest  and  unfinished  work,  where,  nevertheless, 
any  one  well  acquainted  with  Dickens’s  man¬ 
ner  knows  not  only  that  Drood  is  alive,  but 
that  disguised  as  Datchery  he  was  to  have 
watched  Jasper  to  the  end).  But  in  reality,  it 
has  happened  more  than  once  that  persons 
have  bMn  restored  to  life  who  have  been  found 
in  snow-drifts  not  merely  reduced  to  complete 
insensibility,  but  without  any  recognizable 
heart-beat.  Dickens  had  probably  heard  of 
such  cases  when  in  Switzerland. 
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all  that  happened  around  her,  and  heard 
her  friends  lamenting  her  death.  She 
felt  them  put  on  the  dead-clothes,  and  lay 
her  in  the  coffin,  which  produced  an  in¬ 
describable  mental  anxiety.  She  tried  to 
cry,  but  her  mind  was  without  power, 
and  could  not  act  on  the  body.  It  was 
equally  impossible  to  her  to  stretch  out 
her  arms  or  to  open  her  eyes  or  to  cry, 
although  she  continually  endeavored  to 
do  so.  The  internal  anguish  of  her  mind 
was,  however,  at  its  utmost  height  when 
the  funeral  hymns  began  to  be  sung  and 
when  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  about  to  be 
nailed  on.  The  thought  that  she  was  to 
be  buried  alive  was  the  first  one  which 
gave  activity  to  her  mind,  and  caused  it 
to  operate  on  her  corporeal  frame.  Just 
as  the  people  were  about  to  nail  on  the 
lid,  a  kind  of  perspiration  was  observed 
to  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  It 
grew  greater  every  moment,  and  at  last  a 
kind  of  convulsive  motion  was  observed 
in  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  corpse.  A 
few  minutes  after,  during  which  fresh 
signs  of  returning  life  appeared,  she  at 
once  opened  her  eyes,  and  uttered  a  most 
pitiable  shriek.  ”  In  this  case  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  state  of  trance  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  excessive  contrac¬ 
tile  action  of  the  nervous  centres.  St. 
Augustine,  by  the  way,  remarks  in  his 
“  De  Civitate  Dei”  on  the  case  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  priest  called  Restitutus  (appropri¬ 
ately  enough),  who  could  when  he  wished 
withdraw  himself  from  life  in  such  sort 
that  he  did  not  feel  when  twitched  or 
stung,  but  might  even  be  burned  without 
suffering  pain  except  afterward  from  the 
wound  so  produced.  Not  only  did  he  not 
struggle  or  even  move,  but,  like  a  dead 
person,  he  did  not  breathe,  yet  afterward 
he  said  that  he  could  hear  the  voices  of 
those  around  him  (if  they  spoke  loudly) 
as  if  from  a  great  distance  {de  longinquo). 

To  return,  however,  to  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  discussion  of  the  artificial  suspen¬ 
sion  of  active  life. 

He  recognizes  three  degrees  of  mus¬ 
cular  irritability,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  names  of  active  efficient,  passive  effi¬ 
cient,  and  negative — though  doubtless  he 
would  recognize  the  probability  that  the 
line  separating  the  first  from  the  second 
may  not  always  be  easily  traced,  and  that, 
though  there  is  a  most  definite  distinction 
between  the  second  and  the  third,  the 
actual  position  of  the  boundary  line  has 


not  as  yet  been  determined.  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  the  first  and  second 
states  are  concerned,  there  are  not  two 
degrees  only,  but  many.  As  regards  the 
third  or  negative  state,  which  is  only  an¬ 
other  way  of  describing  death,  there  is, 
of  course,  only  one  degree,  though  the 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  this  state 
may  be  more  or  less  complete  and  ob¬ 
vious.  Dr.  Richardson  defines  the  active 
efficient  state  of  muscular  irritability  as 
that  ”  represented  in  the  ordinary  living 
muscle  in  which  the  heart  is  working  at 
full  tension,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
thoroughly  supplied  with  blood,  with  per¬ 
fection  of  consciousness  in  waking  hours, 
and,  in  a  word,  full  life.”  The  second, 
or  passive  efficient  state,  ‘  ‘  is  represented 
in  suspended  animation,  in  which  the 
heart  is  working  regularly,  but  at  low 
tension,  supplying  the  muscles  and  other 
parts  with  sufficient  blood  to  maintain 
the  molecular  life,  but  no  more.”  The 
third  of  these  states — the  negative — ”  is 
represented  when  there  is  no  motion 
whatever  of  blood  through  the  body,  as 
in  an  animal  entirely  frozen.” 

With  the  first  and  third  of  these  states 
I  have  in  reality  nothing  to  do,  unless  in¬ 
deed  it  could  be  shown  that  the  third  or 
negative  state  can  be  produced  without 
causing  death.  Perhaps  in  assuming,  as 
I  did  above,  that  this  state  is  identical 
with  the  state  of  the  dead,  I  was,  in  fact, 
assuming  what  science  has  yet  to  demon¬ 
strate.  I  may  at  any  rate,  however,  say, 
without  fear  of  valid  contradiction,  that 
science  has  as  yet  never  succeeded  in 
showing  that  this  negative  state  may  be 
attained  even  for  a  moment  without  death 
ensuing ;  and  the  probability  (almost 
amounting  to  certainty)  is  that  death  and 
this  change  of  state  have  in  every  in¬ 
stance  been  simultaneous.  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  speaks  of  the  second  stage  as  that  in 
which  animation  is  usually  suspended  ; 
but  he  does  not  show  that  the  third  stage 
can  even  possibly  be  attained  without 
death. 

The  second  stage,  or  stage  of  passive 
efficiency,  closely  resembles  the  third, 
”  but  differs  from  it  in  that,  under  fa¬ 
voring  circumstances,  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  active  efficient  stage 
may  be  perfectly  resumed,  the  heart  sud¬ 
denly  enlarging  in  volume  from  its  filling 
with  blood,  and  reanimating  the  whole 
organism  by  the  force  of  its  renewed 
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stroke  in  full  tension.  So  far  as  we  have 
yet  proceeded,”  continues  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son,  “  the  whole  phenomena  of  restora¬ 
tion  from  death  are  accomplished  during 
this  stage  meaning,  it  would  seem, 
that  in  all  instances  of  restoration  the 
restoration  has  been  from  the  second, 
never  from  the  third  stage.  “To  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  see  them  they 
are  no  doubt  very  wonderful,  looking  like 
veritable  restorations  from  death.  They 
surprise  even  medical  men  the  first  time 
they  are  witnessed  by  them.”  He  gives 
an  interesting  illustration.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
Leeds,  “  a  member  of  the  Association 
was  showing  to  a  large  audience  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  using  a  rabbit 
as  the  subject  of  his  demonstration.  The 
animal  was  removed  from  the  narcotizing 
chamber  a  little  too  late,  for  it  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  table 
to  all  appearance  dead.”  “At  this  stage,” 
he  proceeds,  “  I  went  to  the  table,  and 
by  use  of  a  small  pair  of  double-acting 
bellows  restored  respiration.  In  about 
four  minutes  there  was  revival  of  active 
irritability  in  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
two  minutes  later  the  animal  leaped  again 
into  life,  as  if  it  had  merely  been  asleep. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
fact ;  but  it  excited,  even  in  so  cultivated 
an  audience  as  was  then  present,  the 
liveliest  surprise.” 

But  when  we  learn  the  condition  nec¬ 
essary  that  a  body  which  has  once  been 
reduced  to  the  state  of  passive  efficiency 
should  be  restored  to  active  life,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  even  when  science  has  learned 
how  to  reduce  vitality  to  a  minimum 
without  destroying  it,  few  will  care  to 
risk  the  process,  either  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons  or  in  the  case  of  those  dear  to  them. 
Besides  the  condition  already  indi¬ 
cated,  that  the  muscular  irritability  and 
the  nervous  excitation  must  be  simultane¬ 
ously  and  equally  reduced,  it  is  essential 
that  the  blood,  the  muscular  fluid,  and 
the  nervous  fluid  should  all  three  remain 
in  what  Dr.  Richardson  calls  the  aqueous 
condition,  and  not  become  what  he  calls 
pectous,  a  word  which  we  must  under¬ 
stand  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
word  solid  or  crystalline  that  the  word 
“  aqueous,”  as  used  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
bears  to  the  word  watery.  If  all  three 
fluids  remain  in  the  aqueous  condition, 
“  the  period  during  which  life  may  be  re¬ 


stored  is  left  undefined.  It  may  be  a 
very  long  period,  including  weeks,  and 
possibly  months,  granting  that  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  tissues  is  not  established;  and 
even  after  a  limited  process  of  decompo¬ 
sition,  there  may  be  renewal  of  life  in 
cold-blooded  animals.  But  if  pectous 
change  begins  in  any  one  of  the  structures 
I  have  named,  it  extends  like  a  crystalli¬ 
zation  quickly  through  all  the  structures, 
and  thereupon  recovery  is  impossible,  for 
the  change  in  one  of  the  parts  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  restoration  of  all.  Thus 
the  heart  may  be  beating,  but  the  blood 
being  pectous  it  beats  in  vain  ;  or  the 
heart  may  beat  and  the  blood  may  flow, 
but  the  voluntary  muscles  being  pectous 
the  circulating  action  is  vain  ;  or  the 
heart  may  beat,  the  blood  may  flow,  and 
the  muscles  may  remain  in  the  aqueous 
condition,  but  the  nerves  being  pectous 
the  circulating  action  is  in  vain  ;  or  some¬ 
times  the  heart  may  come  to  rest,  and 
the  other  parts  may  remain  susceptible, 
but  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  blood  not 
being  present  to  quicken  them  into  ac¬ 
tivity,  their  life  is  in  vain.”  Add  to  this, 
that  the  restoration  of  the  motor  forces, 
of  the  muscular  irritability,  and  of  the 
nervous  excitation,  must  be  as  simultane¬ 
ous  and  as  equal  as  their  reduction  had 
been,  and  we  begin  to  recognize  decided 
objections  to  the  too  frequent  suspension 
of  animation,  even  when  the  most  perfect 
artificial  means  have  been  devised  for 
bringing  about  that  interesting  result. 

Although,  however,  we  may  not  feel 
encouraged  to  believe  that  many  will  care 
to  have  experiments  tried  on  themselves 
in  this  direction,  we  may  still  examine 
with  interest  the  results  of  experimental 
research  and  experience.  These  agree  in 
showing  that  there  are  means  by  which 
active  life  may  be  suspended  while  at  the 
same  time  the  aqueous  condition  of  the 
fluids  mentioned  above  (the  blood,  the 
muscular  fluid,  and  the  nervous  fluid,  the 
two  latter  of  which  are  for  convenience 
called  the  colloidal  animal  fluids,  and 
are  derived  from  the  blood)  is  retained. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  efficient,  of  these  means  is  cold. 
The  blood  and  the  colloidal  fluids  remain 
in  the  aqueous  condition  when  the  body 
is  exposed  to  cold  at  freezing-point. 
“  At  this  same  point  all  vital  acts,  ex¬ 
cepting  perhaps  the  motion  of  the  heart” 
(it  is  Dr.  Richardson,  be  it  remembered. 
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who  thus  uses  the  significant  word  ‘  ‘  per¬ 
haps”),  “  may  be  temporarily  arrested 
in  an  animal,  and  then  some  animals  may 
continue  apparently  dead  for  long  inter¬ 
vals  of  time,  and  may  yet  return  to  life 
under  conditions  favorable  to  recovery.” 
Dr.  Richardson  gives  a  singular  illus¬ 
tration  of  this,  describing  an  experiment 
which  must  have  appeared  even  more 
surprising  to  those  who  witnessed  it  than 
that  in  which  the  rabbit  was  restored  to 
life.  ”  In  one  of  my  lectures  on  death 
from  cold,”  he  says,  ”  which  I  delivered 
in  the  winter  session  of  1867,  some  fish, 
which  during  a  hard  frost  had  been  frozen 
in  a  tank  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  were 
sent  up  to  me  by  rail.  'I'hey  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  completely  frozen  state  at 
the  lecture,  and  by  careful  thawing  many 
of  them  were  restored  to  perfect  life.  At 
my  Croomian  lecture  on  muscular  irrita¬ 
bility  after  systemic  death,  a  similar  fact 
was  illustrated  from  frogs.”  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that,  so  far  as  cold¬ 
blooded  animals  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  recognizable  limit  to  the  time  during 
which  they  may  remain  thus  frozen  yet 
afterward  recover.  But,  even  in  their 
case,  much  skill  is  required  to  make  the 
recovery  sure.  “If  in  thawing  them 
the  utmost  care  is  not  taken  to  thaw 
gradually,  and  at  a  temperature  always 
below  the  natural  temperature  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  animal,  the  fluids  will  pass  from  the 
frozen  state  through  the  aqueous  into  the 
p>ectous  so  rapidly  that  death  from  pec- 
tous  change  will  be  pronounced  without 
perceiving  any  intermediate  or  life  stage 
at  all.”  Naturally  it  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  restore  life  in  the  case  of  warm¬ 
blooded  animals.  Indeed,  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  remarks,  that  in  the  case  of  the  more 
complex  and  differently  shielded  organs 
of  warm-blooded  animals,  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  thaw  equally  and  simultane¬ 
ously  all  the  colloidal  fluids.  “  In  very 
young  animals  it  can  be  done.  Young 
kittens,  a  day  or  two  old,  that  have  been 
drowned  in  ice-cold  water,  will  recover 
after  two  hours’  immersion,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  if  brought  into  dry  air  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  98  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
gentlest  motion  of  the  body  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  restart  the  respiration,  and 
therewith  the  life.” 

Remarking  on  such  cases  as  these.  Dr. 
Richardson  notes  that  the  nearest  natural 
approach  to  the  stage  of  passive  efficiency 


is  seen  in  hibernating  animals.  He  states, 
however,  that  in  hibernation  the  com¬ 
plete  state  of  passive  efficiency  is  not 
produced.  He  does  not  accept  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  those  who  consider  that  in  true 
hibernation  breathing  ceases  as  above  de¬ 
scribed.  A  slow  respiration  continues, 
he  believes,  as  well  as  that  low  stage  of 
active  efficiency  of  circulation  which  we 
have  already  indicated.  “  The  hiber¬ 
nating  animal  sleeps  only  ;  and  while 
sleeping  it  consumes  or  wastes  ;  and  if 
the  cold  be  prolonged  it  may  die  from 
waking.  ’  ’  More  decisive,  because  surer, 
is  the  evidence  derived  from  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  waking  the  hibernating  animals  by 
the  common  methods  used  for  waking  a 
sleeper.  This  certainly  seems  to  show 
that  animation  is  not  positively  sus- 
p)endcd. 

He  asks  next  the  question  whether  an 
animal  like  a  fish,  frozen  equally  through 
all  its  structures,  is  to  be  regarded  as  ac¬ 
tually  dead  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
or  not,  seeing  that  if  it  be  uniformly  and 
equally  thawed  it  may  recover  from  this 
perfectly  frozen  state.  ”  In  like  man¬ 
ner,”  he  says,  “  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  healthy  warm-blooded  animal 
suddenly  and  equally  frozen  through  all 
its  parts  is  dead,  although  it  is  not  re¬ 
coverable.  ”  If,  as  seems  certainly  to  be 
the  case,  the  animal  dies  because  in  the 
very  act  of  trying  to  restore  it  some  in¬ 
equality  in  the  process  is  almost  sure  to 
determine  a  fatal  issue,  some  vital  centre 
passing  into  the  pectous  state,  the  animal 
could  not  have  been  dead  before  respi¬ 
ration  was  attempted  ;  for  the  dead  can¬ 
not  die  again.  Albeit,  the  outlook  is  not 
encouraging,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  use 
of  cold  alone  for  maintaining  suspended 
animation  in  full-grown  warm-blooded 
animals  is  concerned.  Cold  will,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  long  time  maintain  ready  for 
motion  active  organs  locally  subject  to  it. 
Even  after  death  this  effect  of  cold  “  may 
be  locally  demonstrated,”  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  tells  us,  “  and  has  sometimes  been 
so  demonstrated  to  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  on  January  17th, 
in  the  year  1803,  Aldini,  the  nephew  of 
Galvani,  created  the  greatest  astonish¬ 
ment  in  London  by  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  conducted  on  a  male¬ 
factor,  twenty-six  years  old,  named  John 
Forster,  who  was  executed  at  Newgate, 
and  whose  body,  an  hour  after  execution. 
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was  delivered  over  to  Mr.  Keate,  Master 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  for  research. 
The  body  had  been  exposed  for  an  hour 
to  an  atmosphere  two  degrees  below 
freezing-point,  and  from  that  cause, 
though  Aldini  does  not  seem  to  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  fact,  the  voluntary  muscles 
retained  their  irritability  to  such  a  degree 
that  when  Aldini  began  to  pass  voltaic 
currents  through  the  body,  some  of  the 
bystanders  seem  to  have  concluded  that 
the  unfortunate  malefactor  had  come 
again  to  life.  It  is  significant  also  that 
Aldini  in  his  report  says  that  his  object 
was  not  to  produce  reanimation,  but  to 
obtain  a  practical  knowledge  how  far  gal¬ 
vanism  might  be  employed  as  an  auxil¬ 
iary  to  revive  persons  who  were  acci¬ 
dentally  suffocated,  as  though  he  himself 
were  in  some  doubt" — that  is,  not  in 
doubt  only  about  the  power  of  galvanism, 
but  in  doubt  whether  Forster  had  been 
restored  to  life  for  a  while  or  not  i  Dr. 
Richardson  has  himself  repeated,  on 
lower  animals,  these  experiments  of  Al- 
dini’s,  except  that  the  animals  on  which 
he  has  experimented  have  passed  into 
death  under  chloroform,  not  through  suf¬ 
focation.  His  object,  in  fact,  was  to 
determine  the  best  treatment  for  human 
beings  who  sink  under  chloroform  and 
other  anaesthetics.  He  finds  that  in 
warm  weather  he  fails  to  get  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  Noticing  this,  he  says,  "  I  experi¬ 
mented  at  and  below  the  freezing-point, 
and  then  found  that,  both  by  the  electri¬ 
cal  discharge,  and  by  injection  of  water 
heated  to  130  degrees”  l^again  this  ter¬ 
rible  inexactness  of  expression)  “  into 
the  muscles  through  the  arteries,  active 
muscular  movements  could  be  produced 
in  warm-blooded  animals  many  hours 
after  death.  Thus,  for  lecture  experi¬ 
ment,  I  have  removed  one  muscle  from 
the  body  of  an  animal  that  had  slept  to 
death  from  chloroform,  and  putting  the 
muscle  in  a  glass  tube  surrounded  with 
ice  and  salt,  I  have  kept  it  for  several 
days  in  a  condition  for  its  making  a  final 
muscular  contraction,  and,  by  gently 
thawing  it,  have  made  it,  in  the  act  of 
final  contraction,  do  some  mechanical 
work,  such  as  moving  a  long  needle  on 
the  face  of  a  dial,  or  discharging  a  pistol. 
In  muscles  so  removed  from  the  body 
and  preserved  ready  for  motion  there  is, 
however,  only  one  final  act.  For  as  the 
blood  and  nervous  supply  are  both  cut 


off  from  it,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  but 
the  reserved  something  that  was  fixed  by 
the  cold.  But  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  maintained  in  res¬ 
ervation  for  weeks  or  months,  as  easily 
as  for  days,  in  a  fixed  cold  atmosphere.” 

Cold  being,  however,  obviously  in¬ 
sufficient  of  itself  for  the  suspension  of 
active  life  in  warm-blooded  animals,  at 
least  if  such  life  is  eventually  to  be  re¬ 
stored,  let  us  next  consider  some  of  the 
agencies  which  either  alone  or  aided  by 
cold  may  suspend  without  destroying  life. 

The  first  known  of  all  such  agencies 
was  mandragora.  Dioscorides  describes 
a  wine,  called  morion,  which  was  made 
from  the  leaves  and  the  root  of  mandra¬ 
gora,  and  possessed  properties  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  chloral  hydrate.  That  it 
must  have  been  an  effective  narcotic  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  painful 
operations  were  performed  on  patients 
subjected  to  its  influence,  without  their 
suffering  the  least  pain,  or  even  feeling. 
The  sleep  thus  produced  lasted  several 
hours.  Dr.  Richardson  considers  that 
the  use  of  this  agent  was  probably  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  “  From  the  use  of  it  doubtless 
came,”  he  says,  "  the  Shakespearian  le¬ 
gend  of  Juliet.”  He  strangely  omits  to 
notice  that  Shakespeare  elsewhere  speaks 
of  this  narcotic  by  name,  where  lago  says 
of  Othello  : 

“Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 

Shall  ever  med’eine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  own’dst  yesterday.” 

Probably  the  use  of  mandragora  as  a  nar¬ 
cotic  may  have  continued  much  later 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  In  earlier 
times  it  was  certainly  used  as  opium  is 
now  used,  not  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  to  produce  for  a  while  an  agree¬ 
able  sensation  of  dreamy  drowsiness. 
”  There  were  those,”  says  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son,  in  his  interesting  article  on^  Nar¬ 
cotics  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
July  last,  “  who  drank  of  it  for  taste  or 
pleasure,  and  who  were  spoken  of  as 
‘  mandragorites,’  as  we  might  speak  of 
‘  alcohol  ists  ’  or  ‘  chloralists.’  They 
passed  into  the  land  of  sleep  and  dream, 
and  waking  up  in  scare  and  alarm  were 
the  screaming  mandrakes  of  an  ancient 
civilization.”  He  has  himself  made  the 
“  morion”  of  the  ancients,  dispensing 
the  prescription  of  Dioscorides  and 
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Pliny.  “  The  same  chemist,  Mr.  Han- 
bury,”  he  says,  “  who  first  put  chloral 
into  my  hands  for  exi)eriment,  also  pro¬ 
cured  for  me  the  root  of  the  true  man- 
dragora.  From  that  root  I  made  the 
morion,  tested  it  on  myself,  tried  its 
effects,  and  re-proved,  after  a  lapse  per¬ 
haps  of  four  or  five  centuries,  that  it  had 
all  the  properties  originally  ascribed  to 
it.” 

The  “  deadly  nightshade”  has  similar 
properties.  (In  fact,  morion  was  origi¬ 
nally  made  from  the  Atropa  belladonna, 
not  from  its  ally  the  Atropa  mandra- 
gora.')  In  1851  Dr.  Richardson  at¬ 
tended  two  children  who  were  poisoned 
for  a  time  from  eating  the  berries  and 
chewing  the  leaves  of  the  nightshade, 
which  they  had  gathered  near  Richmond. 
They  were  brought  home  insensible,  he 
says,  ”  and  they  lay  in  a  condition  of 
suspended  life  for  seven  hours,  the  great¬ 
est  care  being  required  to  detect  either 
the  respiration  or  the  movements  of  the 
heart ;  they  nevertheless  recovered.” 

With  the  nitrite  of  amyl.  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  has  suspended  the  life  of  a  frog  for 
nine  days,  yet  the  creature  was  then  re¬ 
stored  to  full  and  vigorous  life.  He  has 
shown  also  that  the  same  power  of  sus¬ 
pension,  though  in  less  degree,  ”  could  be 
produced  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
that  the  heart  of  a  warm-blooded  animal 
would  contract  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
hours  after  apparent  death.”  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  nitrite  of  amyl  seems  to  re¬ 
semble  that  of  cold.  In  the  pleasing 
language  of  the  doctors,  “  it  prevents 
the  pectous  change  of  colloidal  mat¬ 
ter,  and  so  prevents  rigor  mortis,  co¬ 
agulation  of  blood,  and  solidification 
of  nervous  centres  and  cords.”  So 
long  as  this  change  is  prevented,  active 
life  can  be  restored.  But  when  in  these 
experiments  “  the  pectous  change  oc¬ 
curred,  all  was  over,  and  resolution  into 
new  forms  of  matter  by  putrefaction  was 
the  result.”  From  the  analogy  of  some 
of  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  use 
of  nitrite  of  amyl  with  the  symptoms  of 
catalepsy.  Dr.  Richardson  has  “  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest  that  under  some  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions  the  human  body  itself,  in 
its  own  chemistry,  may  produce  an  agent 
which  causes  the  suspended  life  observed 
during  the  cataleptic  condition.”  The 
suggestion  has  an  interest  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  safely  sus¬ 


pending  animation  for  considerable  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  :  it  might  be  possible  to 
detect  the  nature  of  the  agent  thus  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  chemistry  of  the  human 
body  (if  the  theory  is  correct),  and  thus 
to  learn  how  its  power  might  be  coun¬ 
teracted. 

Chloral  hydrate  seems  singularly  effi¬ 
cient  in  producing  the  semblance  of  death 
— so  completely,  indeed,  as  to  deceive 
even  the  elect.  Dr.  Richardson  states 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associ¬ 
ation  at  Exeter  some  pigeons,  which  had 
been  put  to  sleep  by  the  needle  injection 
of  a  large  dose  of  chloral,  ”  fell  into  such 
complete  resemblance  of  death  that  they 
passed  for  dead  among  an  audience  con¬ 
taining  many  physiologists  and  other  men 
of  science.  For  my  own  part,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  “  I  could  detect  no  sign  of  life  in 
them,  and  they  were  laid  in  one  of  the 
out-offices  of  the  museum  of  the  infirm¬ 
ary  as  dead.  In  this  condition  they  were 
left  late  at  night,  but  in  the  following 
morning  they  were  found  alive,  and  as 
well  as  if  nothing  hurtful  had  happened 
to  them.”  Similar  effects  seem  to  be 
produced  by  the  deadly  p>oisons  cyan¬ 
ogen  gas  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  though 
in  the  following  case,  narrated  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  the  animal  experimented 
upon  (not  with  the  idea  of  eventually  re¬ 
storing  it  to  life)  belonged  to  a  race  so 
specially  tenacious  of  life  that  some  may 
consider  only  one  of  its  proverbial  nine 
lives  to  have  been  affected.  In  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  a  large  drug  establishment  a  cat, 
“  by  request  of  its  owner,  was  killed,  as 
was  assumed,  instantaneously  and  pain¬ 
lessly  by  a  large  dose  of  Scheele’s  acid. 
The  animal  appeared  to  die  without  a 
pang,  and,  presenting  every  appearance 
of  death,  was  laid  in  a  sink  to  be  re¬ 
moved  on  the  next  morning.  At  night 
the  animal  was  lying  still  in  form  of 
death  in  the  tank  beneath  a  tap.  In  the 
morning  it  was  found  alive  and  well,  but 
with  the  fur  wet  from  the  dropping  of 
water  from  the  tap.”  This  fact  was 
communicated  to  Dr.  Richardson  by  an 
eminent  chemist  under  whose  direct  ob¬ 
servation  it  occurred,  in  corroboration 
of  an  observation  of  his  own  similar  in 
character. 

Our  old  friend  alcohol  (if  friend  it  can 
be  called)  possesses  the  power  of  sus¬ 
pending  active  vitality  without  destroy¬ 
ing  life,  or  at  any  rate  without  depriving 
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the  muscles  of  their  excitability.  Dr. 
Richardson  records  the  case  of  a  drunken 
man  who,  while  on  the  ice  at  the  Welsh 
Harp  lake,  fell  into  the  water  through  an 
opening  in  the  ice,  and  was  for  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  completely  immersed. 
He  was  extricated  to  all  appearance  dead, 
but  under  artificial  respiration  was  re¬ 
stored  to  consciousness,  though  he  did 
not  survive  for  many  hours.  On  the 
whole,  alcoholic  suspension  of  life  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  best  method  avail¬ 
able.  To  test  it,  the  patient  must  first 
get  “  very,  very  drunk,”  and  even  then, 
like  the  soldiers  in  the  old  song,  must  go 
on  drinking,  lest  the  experiment  should 
terminate  simply  in  the  fiasco  of  a 
drunken  sleep. 

The  last  agent  for  suspending  life  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Dr.  Richardson  is  pure  oxy¬ 
gen.  But  he  has  not  yet  obtained  such 
information  on  the  power  of  oxygen  in 
this  respect  as  he  hopes  to  do. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  various 
experiments  made  with  narcotics  and 
other  agents  for  suspending  life.  Dr. 
Richardson  remarks  that  much  is  already 
known  in  the  world  of  science  in  res{>ect 
to  the  suspension  of  animal  life  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  :  ”  cold  as  well  as  various 
chemical  agents  has  this  power,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  cold,  together  with 
the  agents  named,  is  antiseptic,  as  though 
whatever  suspended  living  action  sus¬ 
pended  also  by  some  necessary  and  cor¬ 
relative  influence  the  process  of  putre¬ 
factive  change.”  He  points  out  that  if 
the  news  from  Brisbane  were  reliable,  it 
would  be  clear  that  what  had  been  done 
had  been  effected  by  the  combination  of 
one  of  the  chemical  agents  above  named. 


or  of  a  similar  agent,  with  cold.  The 
only  question  which  would  remain  as  of 
moment  is,  not  whether  a  new  principle 
has  been  developed,  but  whether  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  detail  a  new  product  has  been 
discovered  which,  better  than  any  of  the 
agents  we  already  possess,  destroys  and 
suspends  animation.  ”  In  organic  chem¬ 
istry,”  he  proceeds,  “  there  are,  I  doubt 
not,  hundreds  of  substances  which,  like 
mandragora  and  nitrite  of  amyl,  would 
suspend  the  vital  process,  and  it  may  be 
a  new  experimenter  has  met  with  such  an 
agent.  It  is  not  incredible,  indeed,  that 
the  Indian  Fakirs  possess  a  vegetable  ex¬ 
tract  or  essence  which  possesses  the  same 
power,  and  by  means  of  which  they  per¬ 
form  their  as  yet  unexplained  feat  of 
prolonged  living  burial.”  But  he  is 
careful  to  note  the  weak  points  of  the 
Australian  story-^viz.,  first,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  method  used  is  a  secret, 
“  for  men  of  true  science  know  no  such- 
word  ;”  secondly,  that  the  experimenter 
has  himself  to  go  to  America  to  procure 
more  supplies  of  his  agents  ;  and,  thirdly,, 
that  he  requires  two  agents,  one  of  which 
is  an  antidote  to  the  other.  As  respects 
this  third  point,  he  asks  very  pertinently 
how  an  antidote  can  be  absorbed  and 
enter  into  the  circulation  in  a  body  prac¬ 
tically  dead. 

It  is,  of  course,  now  well  known  that 
the  whole  story  was  a  hoax,  and  a  mis¬ 
chievous  one.  Several  Australian  farm¬ 
ers  travelled  long  distances  to  Sydney  to- 
make  inquiries  about  a  method  which 
promised  such  important  results,  only  to 
find  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  truth 
in  the  story. — Contemporary  Review. 
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’Tis  the  quiet  eve  of  a  northern  Spring  :  the  village  sleeps  in  the  sun 
That  flames  in  the  west  as  fair  as  when  the  world  was  new  begun. 

Tired  Labor  lays  his  tools  aside  and  his  cramped  soul  warms  with  mirth 
As  he  lingers  out  in  the  cool  Spring  wind  to  look  on  the  lovely  earth  : 

For  the  crocus  gleams  in  the  garden-plots,  primroses  shine  on  the  leas. 

And  faintly,  slowly,  like  gathering  flame,  the  green  tint  gains  on  the  trees. 

The  swallow  has  come  from  the  south  once  more  to  live  in  his  last  year’s  nest. 
For  his  heart,  too,  clings  to  the  olden  things  and  the  places  his  youth  knew  best  :. 
The  new-born  bee  is  out  in  the  fields — he  is  laboring,  too,  as  we. 

To  garner  fruit  thro’  the  sunshine  hours  for  days  he  shall  never  see  ; 

And  the  heart  of  man,  on  this  eve  of  spring,  is  glad,  and  he  knows  not  why. 

But  he  feels  that  to  live  is  a  lovely  thing,  tho’  at  last  he  must  fade  and  die. 

The  rooks  in  solemn  council  all  are  met  on  the  beeches  seven' 
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That  crown  the  middle  hillock  green  where  the  kirk  points  up  to  the  heaven  : 

Wide  over  the  nestling  village  rings  the  din  of  their  loud  debate 

’Tis  a  question  of  serious  import  sure — a  matter  that  touches  the  state  ! 

Down  there  in  the  quaint  and  straggling  street  a  group  of  the  wise  men  stand — 

The  rustic  senate — and  speak  deep  words  of  the  war  and  the  state  of  the  land  : 

And  nigh,  on  the  grass  of  the  village  green,  the  laughing  children  play, 

Filled  full  of  the  season’s  rapturous  life  and  glad  for  the  gift  of  a  day  : 

By  their  open  doors,  with  faces  pale  made  sweet  with  sorrow  and  love. 

Linger  the  women  a-knitting  and  look  to  the  kirkyard  slope  above. — 

At  his  shining  window  that  looks  to  the  west  the  village  teacher  sits  ; 

Now  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  sunset  skies — now  reads  in  his  book  by  fits. 

He  is  old  and  shrunken  before  his  time  and  the  lines  of  his  thin  cheek  tell 
Of  early  sorrows  his  heart  keeps  locked  away  in  its  secret  cell  ; 

They  have  ceased  to  pain  ;  he  has  conquered  them  ;  they  have  left  but  a  silent  trace 
In  the  gentle  shadow  that  sometimes  moves  so  softly  over  his  face. 

He  turns  from  his  page  to  the  sun-haired  boy  who  cons  his  task  by  his  side. 

And  a  strange  light  dawns  in  his  dewy  eyes — is  it  sadness,  I  wonder,  or  pride  ? 

“  Lay  past  yOur  book,”  he  begins,  and  the  boy  starts  up  in  a  glad  surprise. 

But  he  checks  his  heart  at  the  earnest  look  that  dwells  in  his  father’s  eyes — 

■”  I  have  thought,  my  boy,  as  I  looked  to-night  on  the  new  world  spread  for  the  spring. 
And  heard  the  delight  that  the  children  make  now  winter  hath  taken  wing — 

1  have  thought  as  I  heard  their  voices  blithe — so  fast  on  my  track  they  pour — 
That  the  change  of  the  earthly  seasons  soon  will  touch  me  nevermore. 

But  I  would  not  darken  your  bright  young  soul  with  the  mystical  shadow  of  Death  : 
Rejoice  in  your  youth — we  are  given  but  once  that  period  of  precious  breath  ; 

Yet  I  who  must  finish  my  journey  soon  have  somewhat  indeed  to  say 
To  you  who  are  setting  your  untired  feet  to  traverse  the  same  life-way. 

I  do  not  murmur — I  have  not  sunk  at  least  by  the  strife  opprest : 

Griefs  I  have  gained  when  I  looked  for  joys  :  who  knows  in  truth  what  is  best  ? 
Some  lives  I  have  sought  to  solace  at  least,  some  lonely  souls  to  befriend  : 

Much  wrong — some  good  I  have  lived  to  do,  and  now  I  can  face  the  end. 

For  trust  me,  boy,  when  your  eyes  are  met  by  the  earnest  eyes  of  Death, 

What  good  hast  thou  done  with  thy  life  ? — is  indeed  what  the  voice  of  the  spirit  saith. 
The  counsel  of  bloodless  age,  I  know,  sounds  harsh  in  the  ears  of  youth  : 

It  may  be  each  for  himself  thro’  pain  and  error  must  find  the  truth. 

Some  time  at  least  thou  shalt  know,  my  boy,  if  ignorant  yet  thou  art. 

No  end  that  is  shut  in  self  can  bring  content  to  a  human  heart ; 

Nor  withering  pleasure  nor  golden  treasure  can  heal  its  immortal  ache. 

But  a  will  that  strains  to  the  goal  of  good  will  the  world  one  splendor  make. 

’Tis  a  truth  that  gleams  thro’  the  radiant|cloud  of  the  tale  that  the  bright  Greeks  told, 
How  vainly  the  tempest  of  warrior  kings  round  the  walls  of  Ilium  rolled  ; 

For  they  sought  sweet  Helen  with  labor  and  blood  in  the  blind  hot  fever  of  fight. 
But  she  by  the  calm  of  the  ancient  Nile  walked  crowned  with  the  lotus  white. 

So  strive  men  blindly,  and  trust  from  power  or  pleasure  Content  to  win. 

But  she  in  a  home  of  quiet  air  dwells  far  from  struggle  and  sin. 

Ah  me  !  how  the  noise  of  their  empty  lives  in  my  hearing  now  but  seems 
The  foolish  babble  of  children  lost  in  a  dim  confusion  of  dreams  ! 

But  the  light  is  failing  low  in  the  world  as  the  life  ebbs  out  in  me. 

And  the  shadows  gather  and  grow  amain  like  the  tides  of  the  last  great  sea  : 

O  clear  in  the  core  of  the  darkness  shine,  thou  steadfast  light  of  the  soul. 
However  the  days  throng  down  into  death,  however  the  seasons  roll  !” 

The  lost  day  dropt  in  the  gulf  of  night,  his  words  in  the  silence  deep. 

And  the  holy  stars  came  out  to  watch  as  the  village  sank  to  sleep. 

•  •*««  **  •« 

In  cool  high  boughs  the  clamorous  rooks  confer  ; 

Hark,  from  below,  the  children’s  echoing  mirth  ! 

Mild  the  young  Spring  ;  in  all  the  air  astir 
The  subtle  sense  of  a  renewing  earth. 
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This  is  the  spot  where  now  they  slumber  ;  see 
The  lichened  letters  of  the  father’s  name  ; 

Nature  is  busy  with  them  silently, 

,  O’ermastering  powerless  man’s  uneasy  aim 

The  youth  ?  He  left  the  village  for  the  town, 

Made  a  great  fortune — so  the  people  say  ; 

And  a  fair  wife  came  graciously  to  crown]; 

His  lot  with  love  ;  till  on  an  evil  day 

She  died,  and  he  was  childless  and  alone. 

Thereon  he  left  the  city  and  returned 
To  his  old  birthplace,  and  beneath  this  stone 
Sleeps  with  his  father  quietly  inumed. 

His  wealth  he  left  to  folk  in  pain  and  need  : 

Even,  living  here,  their  woes  would  oft  release. 

It  was  not  always  so,  they  say  indeed. 

I  cannot  tell.  Let  the  dead  rest  in  peace. 

Fraser's  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

EVIL  TIDINGS. 

We  had  indeed  returned  to  the  world  : 
the  first  thing  we  saw  on  entering  the 
saloon  in  the  morning  was  a  number  of 
letters — actual  letters,  that  had  come 
through  a  jxist-office — lying  on  the  break¬ 
fast-table.  We  stared  at  these  strange 
things.  Our  good  Queen  T.  was  the 
first  to  approach  them.  She  took  them 
up  as  if  she  expected  they  would  bite  her. 

“  Oh,  Mary,”  she  says,  ”  there  is  not 
one  for  you — notone.” 

An^s  Sutherland  glanced  quickly  at 
the  girl.  But  there  was  not  the  least 
tracei  of  disappointment  on  her  face. 
On  the  contrary,  she  said,  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  indifference, 

“  So  much  the  better.  They  only 
bother  people.” 

But  of  course  they  had  to  be  opened 
and  read — even  the  bulky  parcel  from 
Strathgovan.  The  only  bit  of  intelligence 
that  came  from  that  quarter  was  to  the 
effect  that  Tom  Galbraith  had  been  jilted 
by  his  lady-love  ;  but  as  the  rumor,  it 
appeared,  was  in  circulation  among  the 
Glasgow  artists,  the  Laird  instantly  and 
indignantly  refused  to  believe  it.  Envy 
is  the  meanest  of  the  passions  ;  and  we 
knew  that  the  Glasgow  artists  could 
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scarcely  sleep  in  their  bed  at  night  for 
thinking  of  the  great  fame  of  Mr.  Gal¬ 
braith  of  Edinburgh.  However,  amid 
all  these  letters  one  of  us  stumbled  upon 
one  little  item  that  certainly  concerned 
us.  It  was  a  clipping  from  the  adver^ 
tisement  column  of  a  newspaper.  It  was 
inclosed,  without  word  or  comment,  by  a 
friend  in  London  who  knew  that  we  were 
slightly  acquainted,  perforce,  with  Mr. 
Frederick  Smethurst.  And  it  appeared 
that  that  gentleman,  having  got  into  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  his  creditors,  had  taken 
himself  off,  in  a  surreptitious  and  evil 
manner,  insomuch  that  this  newspaper 
clipping  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  hue  and  cry  after  the  fraudulent  bank¬ 
rupt.  The  letter  and  its  startling  in¬ 
closure  were  quickly  whipped  into  the 
pocket  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  had 
been  sent. 

By  great  good  luck  Mary  Avon  was 
the  first  to  go  on  deck.  She  was  anxious 
to  see  this  new  harbor  into  which  we  had 
got.  And  then,  with  considerable  dis¬ 
may  on  her  face,  our  sovereign  mistress 
showed  us  this  ugly  thing.  She  was 
much  excited.  It  was  so  shameful  of  him 
to  bring  this  disgrace  on  Mary  Avon  ! 
What  would  the  poor  girl  say  ?  And  this 
gentle  lady  would  not  for  worlds  have 
her  told  while  she  was  with  us — until  at 
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least  we  got  back  to  some  more  definite 
channel  of  information.  She  w'as,  in¬ 
deed,  greatly  distressed. 

But  we  had  to  order  her  to  dismiss 
these  idle  troubles.  W'e  formed  ourselves 
into  a  committee  on  the  spot ;  and  this 
committee  unanimously,  if  somewhat 
prematurely  and  recklessly,  resolved. 

First,  that  it  was  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  us  or  any  human  creature 
where  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst  was,  or 
what  he  might  do  with  himself. 

Secondly,  that  if  Mr.  Frederick  Smeth¬ 
urst  were  to  put  a  string  and  a  stone 
round  his  neck  and  betake  himself  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  he  would  earn  our 
gratitude  and  in  some  measure  atone  for 
his  previous  conduct. 

Thirdly,  that  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter  should  be  said  to  Mary  Avon  :  if 
the  man  had  escaped,  there  might  prob¬ 
ably  be  an  end  of  the  whole  business. 

To  these  resolutions,  carried  swiftly 
and  unanimously,  Angus  Sutherland 
added  a  sort  of  desultory  rider,  to  the 
effect  that  moral  or  immoral  qualities  do 
sometimes  reveal  themselves  in  the  face. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  spare  persons 
were  more  easy  of  detection  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  He  gave  an  instance  of  a  well- 
known  character  in  London — a  most 
promising  ruffian  who  had  run  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  discreditable  of¬ 
fences.  Why  was  there  no  record  of  this 
brave  career  written  in  the  man’s  face  ? 
Because  nature  had  obliterated  the  lines 
in  fat.  When  a  man  attains  to  the  di¬ 
mensions  and  appearance  of  a  scrofulous 
toad  swollen  to  the  size  of  an  ox,  moral 
and  mental  traces  get  rubbed  out.  There¬ 
fore,  contended  our  F.R.S.,  all  persons 
who  set  out  on  a  career  of  villany,  and 
don’t  want  to  be  found  out,  should  eat 
fat-producing  foods.  Potatoes  and  sugar 
•  he  especially  mentioned  as  being  calcu¬ 
lated  to  conceal  crime. 

However,  we  had  to  banish  Frederick 
Smethurst  and  his  evil  deeds  from  our 
minds  ;  for  the  yacht  from  end  to  end 
was  in  a  bustle  of  commotion  about  our 
going  ashore  ;  and  as  for  us — why,  we 
meant  to  run  riot  in  all  the  wonders  and 
delights  of  civilization.  Innumerable 
fowls,  tons  of  potatoes  and  cabbage  and 
lettuce,  fresh  butter,  new  loaves,  new 
milk  ;  there  was  no  end  to  the  visions 
that  rose  before  the  excited  brain  of  our 
chief  commissariat  officer.  And  when 


the  Laird)  in  the  act  of  stepping,  with 
much  dignity,  into  the  gig,  expressed  his 
firm  conviction  that  somewhere  or  other 
we  should  stumble  upon  a  Glasgow  news¬ 
paper  not  more  than  a  week  old, so  that  he 
might  show  us  the  reports  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Strathgovan  Commissioners, 
we  knew  of  no  further  luxury  that  the 
mind  could  desire. 

And  as  we  were  being  rowed  ashore, 
we  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  abundance  of  life  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  activity  in  the  world.  Portree, 
with  its  wooded  crags  and  white  houses 
shining  in  the  sun,  seemed  a  large  and 
populous  city.  The  smooth  waters  of 
the  bay  were  crowded  with  craft  of  every 
description  ;  and  the  boats  of  the  yachts 
were  coming  and  going  with  so  many 
people  on  board  of  them  that  we  were 
quite  stared  out  of  countenance.  And 
then,  when  we  landed,  and  walked  up  the 
quay,  and  ascended  the  hill  into  the  town, 
we  regarded  the  signs  over  the  shop- 
doors  with  the  same  cjiriosity  that  regards 
the  commonest  features  of  a  foreign 
street.  There  was  a  peculiarity  about 
Portree,  however,  that  is  not  met  with  in 
continental  capitals.  We  felt  that  the 
ground  swayed  lightly  under  our  feet. 
Perhaps  these  were  the  last  oscillations  of 
the  great  volcanic  disturbance  that  shot 
the  black  Coolins  into  the  sky. 

Then  the  shops  :  such  displays  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things,  in  silk,  and  wool,  and  cun¬ 
ning  wood- work  ;  human  ingenuity  de¬ 
claring  itself  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
appealing  to  our  purses.  Our  purses,  to 
tell  the  truth,  were  gaping.  A  craving 
for  purchase  possessed  us.  But,  after 
all,  the  Laird  could  not  buy  servant-girls’ 
scarves  as  a  present  for  Mary  Avon  ;  and 
Angus  Sutherland  did  not  need  a  second 
waterproof -coat ;  and  though  we  reached 
the  telegraph-office,  there  would  have 
been  a  certain  monotony  in  spending  in¬ 
numerable  shillings  on  unnecessary  tele¬ 
grams,  even  though  we  might  be  rejoicing 
in  one  of  the  highest  conveniences  of 
civilization.  The  plain  truth  must  be  told. 
Our  purchases  were  limited  to  some  to¬ 
bacco  and  a  box  or  two  of  pap>er  collars 
for  the  men  ;  to  one  or  two  shilling 
novels  ;  and  a  flask  of  eau-de-Cologne. 
We  did  not  half  avail  ourselves  of  all  the 
luxuries  spread  out  so  temptingly  before 
us. 

Do  you  think  the’  men  will  have  the 
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water  on  board  yet  ?”  Mary  Avon  says, 
as  we  walk  back.  '*  I  do  not  at  all  like 
being  on  land.  The  sun  scorches  so, 
and  the  air  is  stifling.” 

”  In  my  opeenion,”  says  the  Laird, 
the  authorities  of  Portree  are  deserving 
of  great  credit  for  having  fixed  up  the 
apparatus  to  let  boats  get  water  on  board 
at  the  quay.  It  was  a  public-spirited 
project  —it  was  that.  And  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  one  grumbles  at  having  to 
pay  a  shilling  for  the  privilege.  It  is  a 
legeetimate  tax.  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  a  long  time  or  we  could  have  got 
such  a  thing  at  Strathgovan,  if  there  was 
need  for  it  there  ;  ye  would  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  it,  ma’am,  what  a  spirit  of  opposi¬ 
tion  there  is  among  some  o’  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  any  improvement,  ye  would 
not  believe  it.” 

”  Indeed,”  she  says,  in  innocent  won¬ 
der  ;  she  quite  sympathizes  with  this 
public-spirited  reformer. 

“  Ay,  it’s  true.  Mind  ye,  I  am  a  Con¬ 
servative  myself  ;  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Radicals  and  their  Republics  ; 
no,  no,  but  a  wise  Conservative  knows 
how  to  march  with  the  age.  Take  my 
own  poseetion  ;  for  example,  as  soon  as 
I  saw  that  the  steam  fire-engine  was  a  ne¬ 
cessity,!  withdrew  my  opposition  at  once. 

I  am  very  thankful  to  you,  ma’am,  for 
having  given  me  an  opportunity  of  care¬ 
fully  considering  the  question.  I  will 
never  forget  our  trip  round  Mull.  Dear 
me  !  it  is  warm  the  day,”  added  the 
Laird,  as  he  raised  his  broad  felt  hat, 
and  wiped  his  face  with  his  voluminous 
silk  handkerchief. 

Here  come  two  pedestrians — good- 
looking  young  lads  of  an  obviously  Eng¬ 
lish  type — and  faultlessly  equipped  from 
head  to  heel.  They  look  neither  to  the  left 
nor  right ;  on  they  go  manfully  through 
the  dust,  the  sun  scorching  their  faces  ; 
there  must  be  a  trifle  of  heat  under  these 
knapsacks.  Well,  we  wish  them  fine 
weather  and  whole  heels.  It  is  not  the 
way  some  of  us  would  like  to  pass  a  holi¬ 
day.  For  what  is  this  that  'Miss  Avon 
is  singing  lightly  to  herself  as  she  walks 
carelessly  on,  occasionally  pausing  to 
look  in  at  a  shop  ; 

And  often  have  we  seamen  heard  how  men  are 
killed  or  undone. 

By  overturns  of  carriages,  and  thieves,  and 
;  fires  in  London. 

Here  she  turns  aside  to  caress  a  small 


terrier ;  but  the  animal,  mistaking  her 
intention,  barks  furiously,  and  retreats, 
growling  and  ferocious,  into  the  shop. 
Miss  Avon  is  not  disturbed.  She  walks 
on,  and  completes  her  nautical  ballad — 
all  for  her  own  benefit : 

We’ve  heard  what  risk  all  landsmen  run,  from 
noblemen  to  tailors. 

So,  Billy,  let’s  thank  Providence  that  you  and 
I  are  sailors  ! 

”  What  on  earth  is  that,  Mary  ?”  her 
friend  behind  asks. 

The  girl  stops  with  a  surprised  look, 
as  if  she  had  scarcely  been  listening  to 
herself  ;  then  she  says  lightly, 

“  Oh,  don’t  you  know  the  sailor’s 
song — I  forget  what  they  call  it : 

A  strong  sou-wester’s  blowing,  Billy,  can’t 
you  hear  it  roar  now. 

Lord  help  ’em,  how  I  pities  all  unhappy  folks 
on  shore  now. 

“You  have  become  a  thorough  sailor. 
Miss  Avon,”  says  Angus  Sutherland, 
who  has  overheard  the  last  quotation. 

“  I — I  like  it  better — I  am  more  in¬ 
terested,”  she  says  timidly,  ”  since  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  working 
of  the  ship.” 

”  Indeed,”  says  he,  “I  wish  you 
would  take  command  of  her,  and  order 
her  present  captain  below.  Don’t  you 
see  how  tired  his  eyes  are  becoming  ? 
^e  won’t  take  his  turn  of  sleep  like  the 
others  ;  he  has  been  scarcely  off  the  deck 
night  or  day  since  we  left  Canna  ;  and  I 
find  it  is  no  use  remonstrating  with  him. 
He  is  too  anxious  ;  and  he  fancies  I 
am  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  ;  and  these 
continual  calms  prevent  his  getting  on. 
Now  the  whole  difficulty  would  be  solved 
if  you  let  me  go  back  by  the  steamer  ; 
then  you  could  lie  at  Portree  here  for  a 
night  or  two,  and  let  him  have  some 
proper  rest.” 

“  I  do  believe,  Angus,”  says  his  hos¬ 
tess,  laughing  in  her  gentle  way,  “  that 
you  threaten  to  leave  us  just  to  see  how 
anxious  we  are  to  keep  you.” 

"  My  position  as  ship’s  doctor,”  he 
retorts,  “  is  compromised.  If  Captain 
John  falls  ill  on  my  hands,  whom  am  I 
to  blame  but  myself  ?” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  I  can  get  him  to  go 
below,”  says  Mary  Avon,  with  decision 
— “  quite  sure  of  it.  That  is,  especial¬ 
ly,”  she  adds,  rather  shyly,  “  if  you 
will  take  his  place.  I  know  he  would 
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place  more  dependence  on  you  than  on 
any  of  the  men.” 

This  is  a  very  pretty  compliment  to 
pay  to  one  who  is  rather  proud  of  his 
nautical  knowledge. 

“  Well,”  he  says,  laughing,  “  the  re- 
sp>onsibility  must  rest  on  you.  Order 
him  below  to-night,  and  see  whether 
he  obeys.  If  we  don’t  get  to  a  proi>er 
anchorage,  we  will  manage  to  sail  the 
yacht  somehow  among  us — you  being 
captain.  Miss  Avon.” 

“  If  I  am  captain,”  she  says,  lightly, 
though  she  turns  away  her  head  some¬ 
what,  “  I  shall  forbid  your  deserting  the 
ship.” 

”  So  long  as  you  are  captain  you  need 
not  fear  that,”  he  answers.  Surely  he 
could  say  no  less. 

But  it  was  still  John  of  Skye  who  was 
skipper  when,  on  getting  under  weigh, 
we  nearly  met  with  a  serious  accident. 
Fresh  water  and  all  provisions  having 
been  got  on  board,  we  weighed  anchor 
only  to  find  the  breeze  die  wholly  down. 
Then  the  dingy  was  got  out  to  tow  the 
yacht  away  from  the  sheltered  harbor  ; 
and  our  young  Doctor,  always  anxious 
for  hard  work,  must  needs  jump  in  to 
join  in  this  service.  But  the  little  boat 
had  been  straining  at  the  cable  for 
scarcely  five  minutes  when  a  squall  of 
wind  came  over  from  the  north-west  and 
suddenly  filled  the  sails.  ”  Look  out 
there,  boys  !”  called  Captain  John,  for 
we  were  running  full  down  on  the  dingy. 
“  Let  go  the  rope  !  Let  go  !”  he  shouted  : 
but  they  would  not  let  go,  as  the  dingy 
came  sweeping  by.  In  fact,  she  caught 
the  yacht  just  below  the  quarter,  and 
seemed  to  disappear  altogether.  Mary 
Avon  uttered  one  brief  cry  ;  and  then 
stood  pale — clasping  one  of  the  ropes — 
not  daring  to  look.  And  John  of  Skye 
uttered  some  exclamation  in  the  Gaelic, 
and  jumped  on  to  the  taffrail.  But  the 
next  thing  we  saw,  just  above  the  taffrail, 
was  the  red  and  shining  and  laughing 
face  of  Angus  Sutherland,  who  was  hoist¬ 
ing  himself  up  by  means  of  the  mizzen 
bc^m  ;  and  directly  afterward  appeared 
the  scarlet  cap  of  Hector  of  Moidart.  It 
was  upon  this  latter  culprit  that  the  full 
force  of  John  of  Skye’s  wrath  was  ex¬ 
pended. 

‘  ‘  Why  did  you  not  let  go  the  rope  when 
I  wass  call  to  you  ?” 

”  It  is  all  right,  and  if  I  wass  put  into 


the  water,  I  have  been  in  the  water  be¬ 
fore,”  was  the  philosophic  reply. 

And  now  it  was,  as  we  drew  away  front 
Portree,  that  Captain  Mary  Avon  en¬ 
deavored  to  assume  supreme  command, 
and  would  have  the  deposed  skipper  go 
below  and  sleep.  John  of  Syke  was  very 
obedient,  but  he  said,  “  Oh,  aye.  I 
will  get  plenty  of  sleep.  But  that  hill 
there,  that  is  Ben  Inivaig  ;  and  there  is 
not  any  hill  in  the  West  Highlands  so 
bad  for  squalls  as  that  hill.  By  and  by 
I  will  get  plenty  of  sleep.” 

Ben  Inivaig  let  us  go  past  its  great, 
gloomy,  forbidding  shoulders  and  cliffs 
without  visiting  us  with  anything  worse 
than  a  few  variable  puffs  ;  and  we  got 
well  down  into  the  Raasay  Narrows. 
What  a  picture  of  still  summer  loveliness 
was  around  us  ! — the  rippling  blue  seas, 
the  green  shores,  and  far  over  these  the 
black  peaks  of  the  Coolins  now  taking  a 
purple  tint  in  the  glow  of  the  afternoon. 
The  shallow  Sound  of  Scalpa  we  did  not 
venture  to  attack,  especially  as  it  was 
now  low  water  ;  we  went  outside  Scalpa, 
by  the  rocks  of  Skier  Dearg.  And  still 
John  of  Skye  evaded,  with  a  gentle  High¬ 
land  courtesy,  the  orders  of  the  captain. 
The  silver  bell  of  Master  Fred  summoned 
us  below  for  dinner,  and  still  John  of 
Skye  was  gently  obdurate. 

”  Now,  John,”  says  Mary  Avon,  se¬ 
riously,  to  him,  ”  you  want  to  make  me 
angry.” 

"  Oh,  no,  mem  ;  I  not  think  that,” 
says  he  deprecatingly. 

“  Then  why  won’t  you  go  and  have 
some  sleep  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  ill  ?’  ’ 

”  Oh,  there  is  plenty  of  sleep,”  says 
he.  ”  Maybe  we  will  get  to  Kyle  Akin 
to-night ;  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
sleep  for  us.” 

”  But  I  am  asking  you  as  a  favor  to 
go  and  get  some  sleep  turn.  Surely  the 
men  can  take  charge  of  the  yacht  !” 

“  Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes  !”  says  John  of 
Skye.  “  They  can  do  that  ferry  well.” 

And  then  he  paused — for  he  was  great 
friends  with  this  young  lady,  and  did  not 
like  to  disoblige  her. 

“You  will  be  having  your  dinner  now. 
After  the  dinner,  if  Mr.  Sutherland  him¬ 
self  will  be  on  deck,  I  will  go  below  and 
turn  in  for  a  time.” 

”  Of  course  Dr.  Sutherland  will  be  on 
deck,”  says  the  new  captain  promptly  ; 
and  she  was  so  sure  of  one  member  of 
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her  crew  that  she  added,  “  and  he  will 
not  leave  the  tiller  for  a  moment  until 
you  come  to  relieve  him.” 

Perhaps  it  was  this  promise — perhaps 
it  was  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  even¬ 
ing — that  made  us  hurry  over  dinner. 
Then  we  went  on  deck  again  ;  and  our 
young  Doctor,  having  got  aill  his  bearings 
and  directions  clear  in  his  head,  took  the 
tiller,  and  John  of  Skye  at  length  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  authority  of  Commander 
Avon  and  disappeared  into  the  forecastle. 

The  splendor  of  color  around  us  on 
that  still  evening  !— away  in  the  west  the 
sea  of  a  pale  yellow  green,  with  each 
ripple  a  flash  of  rose-flame,  and  over 
there  in  the  south  the  great  mountains 
of  Skye — the  Coolins,  and  Blaven,  and 
Ben-na-Cailleach — become  of  a  plum- 
purple  in  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky. 
Angus  Sutherland  was  at  the  tiller  con¬ 
templatively  smoking  an  almost  black 
meerschaum  ;  the  Laird  was  discoursing 
to  us  about  the  extraordinary  pith  and 
conciseness  of  the  Scotch  phrases  in  the 
Northumbrian  psalter  ;  while  ever  and 
anon  a  certain  young  lady,  linked  arm- 
in-arm  with  her  friend,  would  break  the 
silence  with  some  aimless  fragment  of 
ballad  or  old-world  air. 

And  still  we  glided  onward  in  the 
beautiful  evening  ;  and  now  ahead  of 
us  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  red 
star  of  Kyle  Akin  light-house  steadily 
gleamed.*  We  might  get  to  anchor, 
after  all,  without  awaking  John  of  Skye. 

“  In  weather  like  this,”  remarked  our 
sovereign  lady,  “  in  the  gathering  dark¬ 
ness  John  might  keep  asleep  for  fifty 
years.” 

“  Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  said  the 
Laird,  proud  of  his  erudition.  “  That 
is  a  wonderful  story  that  Washington 
Irving  wrote — a  verra  fine  story.” 

“  Washington  Irving  ! — the  story  is  as 
old  as  the  Coolins,”  said  Dr.  Sutherland. 

The  Laird  stared  as  if  he  had  been 
Rip  Van  Winkle  himself  :  was  he  forever 
to  be  checkmated  by  the  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  of  Young  England — or  Young 
Scotland  rather — and  that  knowledge 


*  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Yachtsman,  you  are  perfect¬ 
ly  correct.  Sailing  according  to  strict  rules, 
we  ought  to  have  kept  Kyle  Akin  light  white 
no  doubt.  But  then,  you  see,  some  of  us  had 
been  round  this  coast  once  or  twice  before — 
perhaps  even  three  or  four  times.  We  were 
not  in  imminent  danger. 


only  the  gatherings  and  sweepings  of 
musty  books  that  anybody  with  a  parrot¬ 
like  habit  might  acquire  ? 

”  Why, surely  you  know  that  the  legend 
belongs  to  that  common  stock  of  legends 
that  go  through  all  literatures  ?’  ’  says 
our  young  Doctor.  “  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Hindoos  have  their  Epimenides  ; 
and  that  Peter  Klaus  turns  up  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  Gaelic  stories.  However, 
that  is  of  little  importance  ;  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  that  Captain  John  should  get 
some  sleep.  Hector,  come  here  !” 

There  was  a  brief  consultation  about 
the  length  of  anchor-chain  wanted  for 
the  little  harbor  opposite  Kyle  Akin  ; 
Hector’s  instructions  were  on  no  account 
to  disturb  John  of  Skye.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  set  about  getting  the  chain  on 
deck  than  another  figure  appeared,  black 
among  the  rigging  ;  and  there  was  a  well- 
known  voice  heard  forward.  Then  Cap¬ 
tain  John  came  aft,  and,  despite  all 
remonstrances,  would  relieve  his  substi¬ 
tute.  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  sleep  had  lasted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

And  now  we  steal  by  the  black  shores  ; 
and  that  solitary  red  star  comes  nearer 
and  nearer  in  the  dusk  ;  and  at  length 
we  can  make  out  two  or  three  other  paler 
lights  close  down  by  the  water.  Behold  ! 
the  yellow  ports  of  a  steam  yacht  at  an¬ 
chor  ;  we  know,  as  our  anchor  goes  rat¬ 
tling  out  in  the  dark,  that  we  shall  have 
at  least  one  neighbor  and  companion 
through  the  still  watches  of  the  night. 

Chapter  XV. 

TEMPTATION. 

But  the  night,  according  to  John  of 
Skye’s  chronology,  lasts  only  until  the 
tide  turns  or  until  a  breeze  springs  up. 
Long  before  the  wan  glare  in  the  east  has 
arisen  to  touch  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Coolins  we  hear  the  tread  of  the  men  on 
deck  getting  the  yacht  under  way.  And 
then  there  is  a  shu.fling  noise  in  Angus 
Sutherland’s  cabin  ;  and  we  guess  that 
he  is  stealthily  dressing  in  the  dark.  Is 
he  anxious  to  behold  the  wonders  of  day¬ 
break  in  the  beautiful  Loch  Alsh,  or  is  he 
bound  to  take  his  share  in  the  sailing  of 
the  ship  ?  Less  perturbed  spirits  sink  back 
again  into  sleep,  and  contentedly  let  the 
White  Dove  go  on  her  own  way  through 
the  expanding  blue-gray  light  of  the 
dawn.  Hours  afterward  there  is  a  stri- 
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dent  shouting  down  the  companion-way  ; 
everybody  is  summoned  on  deck  to  watch 
the  yacht  shoot  the  narrows  of  Kyle 
Rhea.  And  the  Laird  is  the  first  to  ex¬ 
press  his  surprise  ;  are  these  the  dreaded 
Narrows  that  have  caused  Captain  John 
to  start  before  daybreak  so  as  to  shoot 
them  with  the  tide  ?  All  around  is  a 
dream  of  summer  beauty  and  quiet.  A 
more  perfect  picture  of  peace  and  love¬ 
liness  could  not  be  imagined  than  the 
green  crags  of  the  mainland,  and  the  vast 
hills  of  Skye,  and  this  placid  channel 
between  shining  in  the  fair  light  of  the 
morning.  The  only  thing  we  notice  is 
that  on  the  glassy  green  of  the  water — 
this  reflected,  deep,  almost  opaque  green 
is  not  unlike  the  color  of  Niagara  below 
the  Falls — there  are  smooth  circular  lines 
here  and  there  ;  and  now  and  again  the 
bows  of  the  White  Dove  slowly  swerve 
away  from  her  course  as  if  in  obedience 
to  some  unseen  and  mysterious  pressure. 
There  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  ;  and  it 
needs  all  the  pulling  of  the  two  men  out 
there  in  the  dingy,  and  all  the  watchful 
steering  of  Captain  John, to  keep  her  head 
straight.  Then  a  light  breeze  comes 
along  the  great  gully  ;  the  red-capped 
men  are  summoned  on  board  ;  the  dingy 
is  left  astern  ;  the  danger  of  being  caught 
in  an  eddy  and  swirled  ashore  is  over 
and  gone. 

Suddenly  the  yacht  stops  as  if  it  had 
run  against  a  wall.  Then,  just  as  she  re¬ 
covers,  there  is  an  extraordinary  hissing 
and  roaring  in  the  dead  silence  around 
us,  and  close  by  the  yacht  we  find  a  great 
circle  of  boiling  and  foaming  water, 
forced  up  -from  below  and  overlapping 
itself  in  ever-increasing  folds.  And  then, 
on  the  perfectly  glassy  sea,  another  and 
another  of  those  boiling  and  hissing 
circles  appears,  until  there  is  a  low  rum¬ 
bling  in  the  summer  air  like  the  breaking 
of  distant  waves.  And  the  yacht — the 
wind  having  again  died  down — is  curi¬ 
ously  compelled  one  way  and  another, 
insomuch  that  John  of  Skye  quickly  or¬ 
ders  the  men  out  in  the  dingy  again  ;  and 
again  the  long  cable  is  tugging  at  her 
bows. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Dr.  Suther¬ 
land  to  our  skipper,  "  that  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  about  a  thousand  whirlpools." 

“  Oh,  it  iss  ferry  quate  this  morning," 
says  Captain  John,  with  a  shrewd  smile. 
"  It  not  often  so  quate  as  this.  Aye, 


it  iss  sometimes  ferry  bad  here — quite  so 
bad  as  Corrievreckan  ;  and  when  the 
flood-tide  is  rinnin,  it  will  be  rinnin  like 
— shist  like  a  race-horse." 

However,  by  dint  of  much  hard  pull¬ 
ing,  and  judicious  steering,  we  manage 
to  keep  the  White  Dove  pretty  well  in 
mid-current ;  and  only  once — and  that 
but  for  a  second  or  two — get  caught  in 
one  of  those  eddies  circling  in  to  the 
shore.  We  pass  the  white  ferry-house  ; 
a  slight  breeze  carries  us  by  the  green 
shores  and  woods  of  Glenelg  ;  we  open 
out  the  wider  sea  between  Isle  Ornsay 
and  Loch  Hourn  ;  and  then  a  silver 
tinkle  tells  us  breakfast  is  ready. 

That  long,  beautiful,  calm  summer 
day  ;  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing, 
draughts  on  deck — he  having  rigged  up 
an  umbrella  to  shelter  her  from  the  hot 
sun  ;  the  Laird  busy  with  papers  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Strathgovan  Public  Park  ;  the 
hostess  of  these  people  overhauling  the 
stores  and  meditating  on  something  rec¬ 
ondite  for  dinner.  At  last  the  Doctor 
fairly  burst  out  a-laughing. 

"Well,"  said  he,  “I  have  been  in 
many  a  yacht ;  but  never  yet  in  one 
where  everybody  on  board  was  anxiously 
waiting  fur  the  glass  to  fall." 

His  hostess  laughed  too. 

"When  you  come  south  again,"  she 
said,  “  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  a 
touch  of  something  different.  I  think 
that,  even  with  all  your  love  of  gales,  a 
few  days  of  the  equinoctials  would  quite 
satisfy  you." 

“  The  equinoctials  !"  he  said,  with  a 
surprised  look. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  boldly.  "  W'hy  not 
have  a  good  holiday  while  you  are  about 
it  ?  And  a  yachting  trip  is  nothing  with¬ 
out  a  fight  with  the  equinoctials.  Oh, 
you  have  no  idea  how  splendidly  the 
White  Dove  behaves  !" 

"  I  should  like  to  try  her,"  he  said,, 
with  a  quick  delight ;  but  directly  after¬ 
ward  he  ruefully  shook  his  head.  "No, 
no,"  said  he,  "  such  a  tremendous  spell 
of  idleness  is  not  for  me.  I  have  not 
earned  the  right  to  it  Twenty  years 
h.ence  I  may  be  able  to  have  three  months' 
continued  yachting  in  the  West  High¬ 
lands."  "  If  1  were  you,"  retorted  this 
small  person,  with  a  practical  air,  "  I 
would  take  it  when  1  could  get  it.  What 
do  you  know  about  twenty  years  hence  ? 
— you  may  be  physician  to  the  Emperor 
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of  China.  And  you  have  worked  very 
hard  ;  and  you  ought  to  take  as  long  a 
holiday  as  you  can  get.” 

”  I  am  sure,”  says  Mary  Avon  very 
timidly,  ‘  ‘  that  is  very  wise  advice.  ’ ' 

"  In  the  meantime,”  says  he,  cheer¬ 
fully,  "  I  am  not  physician  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China,  but  to  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  White  Dove.  The  passengers 
don’t  do  me  the  honor  of  consulting 
me  ;  but  I  am  going  to  prescribe  for  the 
crew  on  my  own  responsibility.  All  I 
want  is,  that  I  shall  have  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Avon  in  making  them  take  the 
dose.” 

Miss  Avon  looked  up  inquiringly  with 
those  soft  black  eyes  of  hers. 

”  Nobody  has  any  control  over  them 
but  herself — they  are  like  refractory  chil¬ 
dren.  Now,”  said  he,  rather  more  seri¬ 
ously,  "  this  night-and-day  work  is  tell¬ 
ing  on  the  men.  Another  week  of  it  and 
you  would  see  Insomnia  written  in  large 
letters  on  their  eyes.  I  want  you.  Miss 
Avon,  to  get  Captain  John  and  the  men 
to  have  a  complete  night’s  rest  to-night 
— a  sound  night’s  sleep  from  the  time  we 
finish  dinner  till  daybreak.  We  can  take 
charge  of  the  yacht.” 

Miss  Avon  promptly  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  John  !”  she  called. 

The  big  brown-bearded  skipper  from 
Skye  came  aft — quickly  putting  his  pipe 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket  the  while. 

“  John,”  she  said,  ”  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  favor  now.  You  and  the  men  have 
not  been  having  enough  sleep  lately. 
You  must  all  go  below  to-night  as  soon 
as  we  come  up  from  dinner  ;  and  you 
must  have  a  good  sleep  till  daybreak. 
The  gentlemen  will  take  charge  of  the 
yacht.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  John  of  Skye  pro¬ 
tested  he  was  not  tired.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  assured  her  that,  if  a  good 
breeze  sprung  up,  we  might  get  right 
back  to  Castle  Osprey  by  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

“  Why,  you  know  very  well,”  she  said, 
”  this  calm  weather  means  to  last  for¬ 
ever.” 

”  Oh,  no  !  I  not  think  that,  mem,” 
said  John  of  Skye,  smiling. 

*  ‘  At  all  events  we  shall  be  sailing  all 
night  ;  and  that  is  what  I  want  you  to 
do,  as  a  favor  to  me.” 

Indeed,  our  skipper  found  it  was  of  no 
use  to  refuse.  The  young  lady  was  p)er- 


emptory.  And  so,  having  settled  that 
matter,  she  sat  down  to  her  draught¬ 
board  again. 

But  it  was  the  Laird  she  was  playing 
with  now.  And  this  was  a  remarkable 
circumstance  about  the  game :  when 
Angus  Sutherland  played  with  Denny- 
mains,  the  latter  was  hopelessly  and  in¬ 
variably  beaten  ;  and  when  Denny-mains 
in  his  turn  played  with  Mary  Avon,  he 
was  relentlessly  and  triumphantly  the 
victor ;  but  when  Angus  Sutherland 
played  with  Miss  Avon,  she,  somehow 
or  other,  generally  managed  to  secure 
two  out  of  three  games.  It  was  a  puz¬ 
zling  triangular  duel  :  the  chief  feature 
of  it  was  the  splendid  joy  of  the  Laird 
when  he  had  conquered  the  English 
young  lady.  He  rubbed  his  hands,  he 
chuckled,  he  laughed — ^just  as  if  he  had 
been  repeating  one  of  his  own  ”  good 
ones.” 

However,  at  luncheon  the  Laird  was 
much  more  serious,  for  he  was  showing 
to  us  how  remiss  the  Government  was  in 
not  taking  up  the  great  solan  question. 
He  had  a  newspaper  cutting  which  gave 
in  figures — in  rows  of  figures — the  prob¬ 
able  number  of  millions  of  herrings  de¬ 
stroyed  every  year  by  the  solan-geese. 
The  injury  done  to  the  herring  fisheries 
of  this  county,  he  proved  to  us,  was  enor¬ 
mous.  If  a  solan  is  known  to  eat  on  an 
average  fifty  herrings  a  day,  just  think 
of  the  millions  on  millions  of  fish  that 
must  go  to  feed  those  nests  on  the  Bass 
Rock  !  The  Laird  waxed  quite  eloquent 
about  it.  The  human  race  were  dearer 
to  him  far  than  any  gannet  or  family  of 
gannets. 

“  What  I  wonder  at  is  this,”  said  our 
young  Doctor,  with  a  curious  grim  smile, 
that  we  had  learned  to  know,  coming 
over  his  face,  “  that  the  solan,  with  that 
extraordinary  supply  of  phosphorus  to 
the  brain,  should  have  gone  on  remaining 
only  a  bird,  and  a  very  ordinary  bird 
too.  Its  brain  power  should  have  been 
developed  ;  it  should  be  able  to  speak  by 
this  time.  In  fact,  there  ought  to  be 
solan  school-boards  and  parochial  boards 
on  the  Bass  Rock  ;  and  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  building 
of  nests  might  not  be  conducted  on  more 
scientific  principles.  When  I  was  a  boy 
— I  am  sorry  to  say — I  used  often  to 
catch  a  solan  by  floating  out  a  piece  of 
wood  with  a  dead  herring  on  it ;  a  wise 
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bird,  with  its  brain  full  of  phosphorus, 
ought  to  have  known  that  it  would  break 
its  head  when  it  swooped  down  on  a 
piece  of  wood.” 

The  Laird  sat  in  dignified  silence. 
There  was  something  occult  and  uncanny 
about  many  of  this  young  man’s  sayings 
— they  savored  too  much  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  and  unsettling  tendencies  ot  these 
modem  days.  Besides,  he  did  not  see 
what  good  could  come  of  likening  a  lot 
of  solan-geese  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan.  His  remarks 
on  the  herring  fisheries  had  been  prac¬ 
tical  and  intelligible  ;  they  had  given  no 
occasion  for  jibes. 

We  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  rat¬ 
tling  out  of  the  anchor  chain.  What  could 
it  mean  ? — were  we  caught  in  an  eddy  ? 
There  was  a  scurrying  up  on  deck,  only 
to  find  that,  having  drifted  so  far  south 
with  the  tide,  and  the  tide  beginning  to 
turn,  John  of  Skye  proposed  to  secure 
what  advantage  we  had  gained  by  coming 
to  anchor.  There  was  a  sort  of  shamed 
laughter  over  this  business.  Was  the 
noble  W'hite  Dove  only  a  river  barge, 
then,  that  she  was  thus  dependent  on 
the  tides  for  her  progress  ?  But  it  was  no 
use  either  to  laugh  or  to  grumble  ;  two 
of  us  proposed  to  row  the  Laird  away  to 
certain  distant  islands  that  lie  off  the 
shore  north  of  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Houm ;  and  for  amusement’s  sake  we 
took  some  towels  with  us. 

Look  now  how  this  long  and  shapely 
gig  cuts  the  blue  water.*  The  Laird  is 
very  dignified  in  the  stem,  with  the  tiller- 
ropes  in  his  hand  ;  he  keeps  a  straight 
course  enough — though  he  is  mostly 
looking  over  the  side.  And,  indeed, 
this  is  a*p)erfect  wonder-hall  over  which 
we  are  making  our  way — the  water  so 
clear  that  we  notice  the  fish  darting  here 
and  there  among  the  great  brown  blades 
of  the  tangle  and  the  long  green  sea-grass. 
Then  there  are  stretches  of  yellow  sand, 
with  shells  and  star-fish  shining  far  be¬ 
low.  The  sun  bums  on  our  hands  ; 
there  is  a  dead  stillness  of  heat ;  the 
measured  splash  of  the  oars  startles  the 
sea-birds  in  there  among  the  rocks. 

Send  the  biorlinn  on  careering. 

Cheerily  and  altogether, 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

A  long,  strong  pull  together  ! 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

Look  out  for  the  shallows,  most  dignified 


of  coxswains  :  what  if  we  were  to  imbed 
her  bows  in  the  silver  sand  ? — 

Another  cheer  !  Our  isle  appears — 

Our  biorlinn  bears  her  on  the  faster  ! 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

A  long,  strong  pull  together  ! 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

”  Hold  hard  !”  calls  Denny-mains  ; 
and  behold  !  we  are  in  among  a  net-work 
of  channels  and  small  islands  lying  out 
here  in  the  calm  sea  ;  and  the  birds  are 
wildly  calling  and  screaming  and  swoop¬ 
ing  about  our  heads,  indignant  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  strangers.  What  is  our  first 
duty,  then,  in  coming  to  these  unknown 
islands  and  straits  ? — why,  surely,  to 
name  them  in  the  interests  of  civilization. 
And  we  do  so  accordingly.  Here — let 
it  be  forever  known — is  John  Smith  Bay. 
There,  Thorley’s  Food  for  Cattle  Island. 
Beyond  that,  on  the  south.  Brown  and 
Poison’s  Straits.  It  is  quite  tme  that 
these  islands  and  bays  may  have  been 
previously  visited  ;  but  it  was  no  doubt 
a  long  time  ago  ;  and  the  people  did  not 
stop  to  bestow  names.  The  latitude  and 
longitude  may  be  dealt  with  afterward  ; 
meanwhile  the  discoverers  unanimously 
resolve  that  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
islands  shall  hereafter,  through  all  time, 
be  known  as  the  Island  of  Mary  Avon. 

It  was  on  this  island  that  the  Laird 
achieved  his  memorable  capture  of  a 
young  sea-bird — a  huge  creature  of 
unknown  species  that  fluttered  and 
scrambled  over  bush  and  over  scaur, 
while  Denny-mains,  quite  forgetting  his 
dignity  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  clam¬ 
bered  after  it  over  the  rocks.  And  when 
he  got  it  in  his  hands,  it  lay  as  one  dead. 
He  was  sorry.  He  regarded  the  newly- 
fledged  thing  with  compassion,  and  laid 
it  tenderly  down  on  the  grass,  and  came 
away  down  again  to  the  shore.  But  he 
had  scarcely  turned  his  back  when  the 
demon  bird  got  on  its  legs,  and — with 
a  succession  of  shrill  and  sarcastic 
“  yawps” — was  off  and  away  over  the 
higher  ledges.  No  fasting  girl  had  ever 
shammed  so  completely  as  this  scarcely- 
fledged  bird. 

We  bathed  in  Brown  and  Poison’s 
Straits, to  the  great  distress  of  certain  sea- 
pyots  that  kept  screaming  over  our  heads, 
resenting  the  intrusion  of  the  discoverers. 
But  in  the  midst  of  it  we  were  suddenly 
called  to  observe  a  strange  darkness  on 
the  sea,  far  away  in  the  north,  between 
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Glenclg  and  Skye.  Behold  !  the  long- 
looked-for  wind — a  hurricane  swooping 
down  from  the  northern  hills  !  Our 
toilette  on  the  hot  rocks  was  of  brief  du¬ 
ration  ;  we  jumped  into  the  gig  ;  away 
we  went  through  the  glassy  water  !  It 
was  a  race  between  us  and  the  northerly 
breeze  which  should  reach  the  yacht 
first ;  and  we  could  see  that  John  of  Skye 
had  remarked  the  coming  wind,  for  the 
men  were  hoisting  the  fore-stay-sail.  The 
dark  blue  on  the  water  spreads  ;  the  re¬ 
flections  of  the  hills  and  the  clouds  grad¬ 
ually  disappear  ;  as  we  clamber  on  board 
the  first  puffs  of  the  breeze  are  touching 
the  great  sails.  The  anchor  has  just  been 
got  up  ;  the  gig  is  hoisted  to  the  davits  ; 
slack  out  the  main  sheet,  you  shifty  Hec¬ 
tor,  and  let  the  great  boom  go  out !  Nor 
is  it  any  mere  squall  that  has  come  down 
from  the  hills  ;  but  a  fine,  steady,  north¬ 
erly  breeze  ;  and  away  we  go  with  the 
white  foam  in  our  wake.  Farewell  to 
the  great  mountains  over  the  gloomy 
Loch  Houm  ;  and  to  the  light-house  over 
there  at  Isle  Omsay  ;  and  to  the  giant 
shoulders  of  Ard-na-Glishnich.  Are  not 
these  the  dark  green  woods  of  Armadale 
that  we  see  in  the  west  ?  and  southward, 
and  still  southward  we  go  with  the  run¬ 
ning  seas  and  the  fresh  brisk  breeze  from 
the  north  ;  who  knows  where  we  may 
not  be  to-night  before  Angus  Suther¬ 
land's  watch  begins  ? 

There  is  but  one  thoughtful  face  on 
board.  It  is  that  of  Mary  Avon.  For 
the  moment,  at  least,  she  seems  scarcely 
to  rejoice  that  we  have  at  last  got  this 
grateful  wind  to  bear  us  away  to  the 
South  and  to  Castle  Osprey. 

Chapter  XVI. 

THROUGH  THE  DARK. 

Ahead  she  goes  !  the  land  she  knows  ! 

What  though  we  see  a  sudden  squall 
come  tearing  over  from  the  shores  of 
Skye,  whitening  the  waves  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  us  ?  The  White  Dove  is  not 
afraid  of  any  squall.  And  there  are  the 
green  woods  of  Armadale,  dusky  under 
the  western  glow  ;  and  here  the  sombre 
heights  of  Dun  Bane  ;  and  soon  we  will 
open  out  the  great  gap  of  Loch  Nevis. 
We  are  running  with  the  running  waves  ; 
a  general  excitement  prevails  ;  even  the 
Laird  has  dismissed  for  the  moment  cer¬ 
tain  dark  suspicions  about  Frederick 
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Smethurst  that  have  for  the  last  day  or 
two  been  haunting  his  mind. 

And  here  is  a  fine  sight  ! — the  great 
steamer  coming  down  from  the  north — 
and  the  sunset  is  burning  on  her  red  fun¬ 
nels — and  behold  !  she  has  a  line  of  flags 
from  her  stem  to  her  topmasts  and  down 
to  her  stem  again.  Who  is  on  board  ? 
— some  great  laird,  or  some  gay  wedding- 
party  ? 

“  Now  is  your  chance,  Angus,”  says 
Queen  T.,  almost  maliciously,  as  the 
steamer  slowly  gains  on  us.  ”  If  you 
want  to  go  on  at  once,  I  know  the  cap¬ 
tain  would  stop  for  a  minute  and  pick 
you  up.” 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  second  in  a 
quick,  hurt  way  ;  then  he  saw  that  she 
was  only  laughing  at  him. 

“  Oh,  no,  thank  you,”  he  said,  blush¬ 
ing  like  a  schoolboy  ;  * '  unless  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  me.  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  sailing  the  yacht  to-night.” 

“  And — and  you  said,”  remarked  Miss 
Avon,  rather  timidly,  “  that  we  should 
challenge  them  again  after  dinner  this 
evening.” 

This  was  a  pretty  combination  :  “  we” 
referred  to  Angus  Sutherland  and  her¬ 
self.  Her  elders  were  disrespectfully 
described  as  ”  them.”  So  the  younger 
people  had  not  forgotten  how  they  were 
beaten  by  “  them”  on  the  previous 
evening. 

Is  there  a  sound  of  pipes  amid  the 
throbbing  of  the  paddles  ?  What  a  crowd 
of  people  swarm  to  the  side  of  the  great 
vessel  !  And  there  is  the  captain  on  the 
paddle-box — out  all  handkerchiefs  to  re¬ 
turn  the  innumerable  salutations — and 
good-by,  you  brave  Glencoe  ! — you  have 
no  need  to  rob  us  of  any  one  of  our  pas¬ 
sengers. 

Where  does  the  breeze  come  from  on 
this  still  evening  ? — there  is  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  there  is  a  drowsy  haze  of 
heat  all  along  the  land.  But  nevertheless 
it  continues  ;  and,  as  the  gallant  White 
Dove  cleaves  her  way  through  the  tum¬ 
bling  sea,  we  gradu^ly  draw  on  to  the 
Point  of  Sleat,  and  open  out  the  great 
plain  of  the  Atlantic,  now  a  golden  green, 
where  the  tops  of  the  waves  catch  the 
light  of  the  sunset  skies.  And  there,  too, 
are  our  old  friends  Haleval  and  Haske- 
val ;  but  they  are  so  far  away,  and  set 
amid  such  a  bewildering  light,  that  the 
whole  island  seems  to  be  of  a  pale  trans- 
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parent  rose-purple.  And  a  still  stranger 
thing  now  attracts  the  eyes  of  all  on 
board.  The  setting  sun,  as  it  nears  the 
horizon-line  of  the  sea,  appears  to  be  as¬ 
suming  a  distinctly  oblong  shape.  It  is 
slowly  sinking  into  a  purple  haze,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  oblong  as  it  nears 
the  sea.  There  is  a  call  for  all  the 
glasses  hung  up  in  the  companion-way  ; 
and  now  what  is  it  that  we  find  out  there 
by  the  aid  of  the  various  binoculars  ? 
Why,  apparently,  a  wall  of  purple  ;  and 
there  is  an  oblong  hole  in  it,  with  a  fire 
of  ^old  light  far  away  on  the  other  side. 
This  apparent  golden  tunnel  through 
the  haze  grows  redder  and  more  red  ;  it 
becomes  more  and  more  elongated  ;  then 
it  bums  a  deepier  crimson  until  it  is  al¬ 
most  a  line.  The  next  moment  there  is 
a  sort  of  shock  to  the  eyes  ;  for  there  is 
a  sudden  darkness  all  along  the  horizon 
line  :  the  purple-black  Atlantic  is  barred 
against  that  lurid  haze  low  down  in  the 
west. 

It  was  a  merry  enough  dinner-party  : 
perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  the 
White  Dove  was  still  bowling  along  that 
brightened  up  our  spirits,  and  made  the 
Laird  of  Denny-mains  more  particularly 
loquacious.  The  number  of  good  ones 
that  he  told  us  was  quite  remarkable — 
until  his  laughter  might  have  been  heard 
through  the  whole  ship.  And  to  whom 
now  did  he  devote  the  narration  of  those 
merry  anecdotes — to  whom  but  Miss 
Mary  Avon,  who  was  his  ready  chorus 
on  all  occasions,  and  who  entered  with  a 
greater  zest  than  any  one  into  the  humors 
of  them.  Had  she  been  studying  the 
I.,owland  dialect,  then,  that  she  under¬ 
stood  and  laughed  so  lightly  and  joyously 
at  stories  about  a  thousand  years  of  age  ? 

“  Oh,  aye,”  the  Laird  was  saying  pat¬ 
ronizingly  to  her,  “I  see  ye  can  enter 
into  the  peculiar  humor  of  our  Scotch 
stories  ;  it  is  not  every  English  person 
that  can  do  that.  And  ye  understand 
the  language  fine.  .  .  .  Well,”  he 

added,  with  an  air  of  modest  apology, 
”  perhaps  I  do  not  give  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  as  broad  as  I  might.  I  have  got  out 
of  the  way  of  talking  the.  provincial 
Scotch  since  I  was  a  boy — indeed,  ah’m 
generally  taken  for  an  Englishman  maself 
— but  I  do  my  best  to  give  ye  the  speerit 
of  it.” 

”  Oh,  I  am  sure  your  imitation  of  the 
provincial  Scotch  is  most  excellent — 


most  excellent — and  it  adds  so  much  to 
the  humor  of  the  stories,”  says  this  dis¬ 
graceful  young  hypocrite. 

”  Oh,  aye,  oh,  aye,”  says  the  Laird, 
greatly  delighted.  “  I  will  admit  that 
some  o’  the  stories  would  not  have  so 
much  humor  but  for  the  language.  But 
when  ye  have  both  !  Did  ye  ever  hear 
of  the  laddie  who  was  called  in  to  his 
porridge  by  his  mother  ?” 

We  perceived  by  the  twinkle  in  the 
Laird’s  eyes  that  a  real  good  one  was 
coming.  He  looked  round  to  see  that 
we  were  listening,  but  it  was  Mary  Avon 
whom  he  addressed. 

‘  ‘  A  grumbling  bit  laddie — a  philoso¬ 
pher  too,  ’  ’  said  he.  “His  mother  thought 
he  would  come  in  the  quicker  if  he  knew 
there  was  a  fly  in  the  milk.  '  Johnny ^  ’ 
she  cried  out,  'Johnny^  come  in  to  your  par- 
ritch  ;  there's  a  flee  in  the  milk.  ’  ‘  It'll 

no  droott, '  says  he.  ‘  IVhat !  '  she  says, 

‘  grumblin'  again  1  Do  ye  think  there' s 
no  enough  milk  1 '  ‘  Plenty  for  the  par- 

ritchy  says  he — kee !  keel  keel — sharp, 
eh,  wasn’t  he  ? — 'Plenty  for  the  par- 
ritch,'  says  he — ha  !  ha !  ho  !  ho  !  ho  !” 
— and  the  Laird  slapped  his  thigh,  and 
chuckled  to  himself.  “  Oh,  ay.  Miss 
Mary,”  he  added,  approvingly,  “  I  see 
you  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
Scotch  humor  fine.” 

And  if  our  good  friend  the  Laird  hj^ 
been  but  twenty  years  younger — with  his 
battery  of  irresistible  jokes,  and  his  great 
and  obvious  affection  for  this  stray  guest 
of  ours,  to  say  nothing  of  his  dignity  and 
importance  as  a  Commissioner  of  Strath- 
govan  ?  What  chance  would  a  poor 
Scotch  student  have  had  with  his  test- 
tubes  and  his  scientific  magazines,  his 
restless,  audacious  speculations  and 
eager  ambitions  ?  On  the  one  side, 
wealth,  ease,  a  pleasant  facetiousness, 
and  a  comfortable  acceptance  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  facts  of  the  universe — including 
water-rates  and  steam  fire-engines  ;  on 
the  other,  poverty  unrest,  the  physical 
struggle  for  existence,  the  mental  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  mysteries  of  life  :  who  could 
doubt  what  the  choice  would  be  ?  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  thought  of  this  rivalry 
now.  The  Laird  had  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  nephew,  Howard,  about  whom  he 
had  been  speaking  a 'good  deal  to  Mary 
Avon  of  late.  And  Angus — though  he 
was  always  very  kind  and  timidly  atten¬ 
tive  to  Miss  Avon — seemed  nevertheless 
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at  times  almost  a  little  afraid  of  her  ;  or 
perhaps  it  was  only  a  vein  of  shyness  that 
cropped  up  from  time  to  time  through 
his  hard  mental  characteristics.  In  any 
case,  he  was  at  this  moment  neither  the 
shy  lover  nor  the  eager  student ;  he  was 
full  of  the  prospect  of  having  sole  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ship  during  a  long  night  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  he  hurried  us  up  on 
deck  after  dinner  without  a  word  about 
that  return  battle  at  bezique. 

The  night  had  come  on  apace,  though 
there  was  still  a  ruddy  mist  about  the 
northern  skies,  behind  the  dusky  purple 
of  the  Coolin  hills.  The  stars  were  out 
overhead  ;  the  air  around  us  was  full  of 
the  soft  cries  of  the  divers  ;  occasionally, 
amid  the  lapping  of  the  water,  we  could 
hear  some  whirring  by  of  wings.  Then 
the  red  port  light  and  the  green  starboard 
light  were  brought  up  from  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  fixed  in  their  place  ;  the  men 
went  below  ;  Angus  Sutherland  took  the 
tiller  ;  the  Laird  kept  walking  backward 
and  forward  as  a  sort  of  lookout ;  and 
the  two  women  were  as  usual  seated  on 
mgs  together  in  some  invisible  comer — 
crooning  snatches  of  ballads,  or  making 
impertinent  remarks  about  people  much 
wiser  and  older  than  themselves. 

"  Now,  Angus,”  says  the  voice  of  one 
of  them — apparently  from  somewhere 
about  the  companion,  ”  show  us  that  you 
can  sail  the  yacht  properly,  and  we  will 
give  you  complete  command  during  the 
equinoctials.” 

“  You  speak  of  the  equinoctials,”  said 
he,  laughing,  “  as  if  it  was  quite  settled 
I  should  be  here  in  September.” 

“Why  not?”  said  she  promptly. 
“  Mary  is  my  witness  you  promised. 
You  wouldn’t  go  and  desert  two  poor 
lone  women.” 

"  But  I  have  got  that  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  thing,  a  conscience,  ”  he  answered  ; 
"  and  I  know  it  would  stare  at  me  as  if 
I  were  mad  if  I  proposed  to  spend  such 
a  long  time  in  idleness.  It  would  be 
outraging  all  my  theories,  besides.  You 
know  for  years  and  years  back  1  have 
been  limiting  myself  in  every  way — liv¬ 
ing.  for  example,  on  the  smallest  allow¬ 
ance  of  food  and  drink,  and  that  of  the 
simplest  and  cheapest — so  that  if  any 
need  arose,  I  should  have  no  luxurious 
habits  to  abandon — ” 

“  But  what  possible  need  can  there 
be  ?”  said  Mary  Avon  warmly. 


“  Do  you  expect  to  spend  your  life  in 
a  jail  ?”  said  the  other  woman. 

“  No,”  said  he,  quite  simply.  “  But 
T  will  give  you  an  instance  of  what  a  man 
who  devotes  himself  to  his  profession 
may  have  to  do.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities 
on  Materia  Medica,  refused  all  invita¬ 
tions  for  three  months,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  lived  each  day  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  food  and  drink,  weighed 
out  in  exact  quantities,  so  as  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  particular  drugs  on 
himself.  Well,  you  know,  you  should 
be  ready  to  do  that — ” 

”  Oh,  how  wrong  you  are  !”  says  Mary 
Avon,  with  the  same  impetuosity.  “  A 
man  who  works  as  hard  as  you  do  should 
not  sacrifice  yourself  to  a  theory.  And 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  quite  foolish  !” 

”  Mary  !”  her  friend  says. 

“It  is,”  she  says  with-  generous 
warmth.  “It  is  like  a  man  who  goes 
through  life  with  a  coffin  on  his  back,  so 
that  he  may  be  ready  for  death.  Don’t 
you  think  that  when  death  comes  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  be  getting  the  coffin  ?’' 

This  was  a  poser. 

“You  know  quite  well,”  she  says, 
“  that  when  the  real  occasion  offered, 
like  the  one  you  described,  you  could 
deny  yourself  any  luxuries  readily 
enough  :  why  should  you  do  so  now  ?” 

At  this  there  was  a  gentle  sound  of 
laughter. 

“  Luxuries — the  luxuries  of  the  White 
Dove  !  ”  says',  her  hostess,  mindful  of 
tinned  meats. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  says  our  young  Doc¬ 
tor,  though  he  is  laughing  too.  “  There 
is  far  too  much  luxury — the  luxury  of 
idleness — on  board  this  yacht  to  be 
wholesome  for  one  like  me.” 

“  Perhaps  you  object  to  the  effeminacy 
of  the  downy  couches  and  the  feather 
pillows,”  says  his  hostess,  who  is  always 
grumbling  about  the  hardness  of  the 
beds. 

But  it  appears  that  she  has  made  an 
exceedingly  bad  shot.  The  man  at  the 
wheel — one  can  just  make  out  his  dark 
figure  against  the  clear  starlit  heavens, 
though  occasionally  he  gets  before  the 
yellow  light  of  the  binnacle — proceeds  to 
assure  her  that,  of  all  the  luxuries  of  civ¬ 
ilization, he  appreciates  most  a  horse-hair 
pillow  ;  and  that  he  attributes  his  sound 
sleeping  on  board  the  yacht  to  the  hard- 
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ness  of  the  beds.  He  would  rather  lay 
his  head  on  a  brick,  he  says,  for  a  night’s 
rest  than  sink  it  in  the  softest  feathers. 

“  Do  you  wonder,”  he  says,  “  that 
Jacob  dreamed  of  angels  when  he  had  a 
stone  for  his  pillow  ?  I  don’t.  If  I 
wanted  to  have  a  pleasant  sleep  and  fine 
dreams  that  is  the  sort  of  pillow  I  should 
have.” 

Some  phrase  of  this  catches  the  ear  of 
our  lookout  forward  ;  he  instantly  comes 
aft. 

“Yes,  it  is  a  singular  piece  of  testi¬ 
mony,”  he  says.  ”  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it ;  I  have  myself  seen  the  very  place.” 

We  were  not  startled  ;  we  knew  that 
the  Laird,  under  the  guidance  of  a  well- 
known  Free  Church  minister,  had  made 
a  run  through  Palestine. 

“  Ay,  said  he,  ”  the  further  I  went 
away  from  my  own  country  the  more  I 
saw  nothing  but  decadence  and  meesery. 
The  poor  craytures  ! — living  among 
ruins  and  tombs  and  decay,  without  a 
trace  of  public  spirit  or  private  energy. 
The  disregard  of  sanitary  laws  was 
something  terrible  to  look  at — as  bad  as 
their  universal  beggary.  That  is  what 
comes  of  centralization,  of  suppressing 
local  government.  Would  ye  believe 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  silly  bodies  actually 
working  to  get  our  Burgh  of  Strathgovan 
annexed  to  Glasgow — swallowed  up  in 
Glasgow  !” 

“  Impossible  !”  we  exclaim. 

”  I  tell  ye  it  is  true.  But  no,  no  !  We 
are  not  ripe  yet  for  those  Radical  meas¬ 
ures.  We  are  constituted  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  Before  the  House  of 
Commons  would  dare  to  annex  the  free 
and  flourishing  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  to 
Glasgow,  I’m  thinking  the  country  far 
and  near  would  hear  something  of  it !” 

Yes  ;  and  we  think  so  too.  And  we 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  hamlets 
and  towns  of  Palestine  were  governed  by 
men  of  public  spirit  like  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Strathgovan  ;  then  they  would 
be  properly  looked  after.  Is  there  a 
single  steam  fire-engine  in  Jericho  ? 

However,  it  is  late  ;  and  presently  the 
women  say  good-night  and  retire.  And 
the  Laird  is  persuaded  to  go  below  with 
them  also  ;  for  how  otherwise  could  he 
have  his  final  glass  of  toddy  in  the  sa¬ 
loon  ?  There  are  but]  two  of  us  left  on 
deck,  in  the  darkness,  under  the  stars. 

It  is  a  beautiful  night,  with  those  white 


and  quivering  points  overhead,  and  the 
other  white  and  burning  points  gleaming 
on  the  black  waves  that  whirl  by  the 
yacht.  Beyond  the  heaving  plain  of 
waters  there  is  nothing  visible  but  the 
dusky  gloom  of  the  Island  of  Eigg,  and 
away  in  the  south  the  golden  eye  of  Ard- 
namurchan  light-house,  for  which  we  are 
steering.  Then  the  intense  silence — 
broken  only  when  the  wind,  changing  a 
little,  gybes  the  sails  and  sends  the  great 
boom  swinging  over  on  to  the  lee  tackle. 
It  is  so  still  that  we  are  startled  by  the 
sudden  noise  of  the  blowing  of  a  whale  ; 
and  it  sounds  quite  close  to  the  yacht, 
though  it  is  more  likely  that  the  animal 
is  miles  away. 

”  She  is  a  wonderful  creature — she  is 
indeed,”  says  the  man  at  the  wheel  ;  as 
if  every  one  must  necessarily  be  thinking 
about  the  same  person. 

”  Who  ?” 

”  Your  young  English  friend.  Every 
minute  of  her  life  seems  to  be  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  her  ;  she  sings  just  as  a  bird 
sings,  for  her  own  amusement,  and  with¬ 
out  thinking.” 

”  She  can  think,  too  ;  she  is  not  a 
fool,” 

”  Though  she  does  not  look  very 
strong,”  continues  thd  young  Doctor, 
“  she  must  have  a  thoroughly  healthy 
constitution,  or  how  could  she  have  such 
a  happy  disposition  ?  She  is  always  con¬ 
tented  ;  she  is  never  put  out.  If  you 
had  only  seen  her  patience  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  when  she  was  attending  that  old 
woman — many  a  time  I  regretted  it — the 
case  was  hopeless — a  hired  nurse  would 
have  done  as  well.” 

"  Hiring  a  nurse  might  not  have  satis¬ 
fied  the  young  lady’s  notions  of  duty.” 

“  Well,  1  have  seen  women  in  sick¬ 
rooms,  but  never  any  one  like  her,”  said 
he,  and  then  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  em¬ 
phatic  wonder,  “  I’m  hanged  if  she  did 
not  seem  to  enjoy  that  too  !  Then  you 
never  saw  any  one  so  particular  about 
following  out  instructions.” 

It  is  here  suggested  to  our  steersman 
that  he  himself  may  be  a  little  too  par¬ 
ticular  about  following  out  instructions. 
For  John  of  Skye’s  last  counsel  was  to 
keep  Ardnamurchan  light  on  our  port 
bow.  'That  was  all  very  well  when  we 
were  off  the  north  of  Eigg  ;  but  is  Dr. 
Sutherland  aware  that  the  south  point  of 
Eigg — Eilean-na-Castle — juts  pretty  far 
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out ;  and  is  not  that  black  line  of  land 
coming  uncommonly  close  on  our  star¬ 
board  bow  ?  With  some  reluctance  our 
new  skipper  consents  to  alter  his  course 
by  a  couple  of  points  ;  and  we  bear  away 
down  for  Ardnamurchan. 

And  of  what  did  he  not  talk  during 
the  long  starlit  night — the  person  who 
ought  to  have  been  lookout  sitting  con¬ 
tentedly  aft,  a  mute  listener  ? — of  the 
strange  fears  that  must  have  beset  the 
people  who  first  adventured  out  to  sea  ; 
of  the  vast  expenditure  of  human  life  that 
must  have  been  thrown  away  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  most  common  facts  about 
currents  and  tides  and  rocks,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  But  ever  and  again 
his  talk  returned  to  Mary  Avon. 

"  What  does  the  Laird  mean  by  his 
suspicions  about  her  uncle  ?”  he  asked 
on  one  occasion — just  as  we  had  been 
watching  a  blue-white  bolt  flash  down 
through  the  serene  heavens  and  expire 
in  mid-air. 

“Mr.  Frederick  Srnethurst  has  an  ugly 
face.” 

“  But  what  does  he  mean  about  those 
relations  between  the  man  with  the  ugly 
face  and  his  niece  ?“ 

‘  ‘  That  is  idle  speculation.  F rederick 
Srnethurst  was  her  trustee,  and  might 
have  done  her  some  mischief — that  is,  if 
he  is  an  out-and-out  scoundrel  ;  but  that 
is  all  over.  Mary  is  mistress  of  her  own 
property  now.” 

Here  the  boom  came  slowly  swinging 
over  ;  and  presently  there  were  all  the 
sheets  of  the  head-sails  to  be  looked  after 
— tedious  work  enough  for  amateurs  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Then  further  silence  ;  and  the  monoto¬ 
nous  rush  and  murmur  of  the  unseen 
sea  ;  and  the  dark  topmast  describing 
circles  among  the  stars.  We  get  up  one 
of  the  glasses  to  make  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations,  but  the  heaving  of  the  boat 
somewhat  interferes  with  this  quest  after 
knowledge.  Whoever  wants  to  have  a 
good  idea  of  forked  lightning  has  only  to 
take  up  a  binocular  on  board  a  pitching 
yacht,  and  try  to  fix  it  on  a  particular 
planet. 

The  calm,  solemn  night  passes  slowly  ; 
the  red  and  green  lights  shine  on  the 
black  rigging  ;  afar  in  the  south  bums 


the  guiding  star  of  Ardnamurchan.  And 
we  have  drawn  away  from  Eigg  now, 
and  passed  the  open  sound  ;  and  there, 
beyond  the  murmuring  sea,  is  the  gloom 
of  the  Island  of  Muick.  All  the  people 
below  are  wrapped  in  slumber ;  the 
cabins  are  dark  ;  there  is  only  a  solitary 
candle  burning  in  the  saloon.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  be  responsible  for  the' 
lives  of  those  sleeping  folk — out  here  on 
the  lone  Atlantic,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 

Our  young  Doctor  bears  his  responsi¬ 
bility  lightly.  He  has — for  a  wonder — 
laid  aside  his  pipe  ;  and  he  is  humming 
a  song  that  he  has  heard  Mary  Avon 
singing  of  late — something  about 

Oh  think  na  lang,  lassie,  though  I  gang  awa*. 
For  I'll  come  and  see  ye  in  spite  o*  them  a’, 

and  he  is  wishing  the  breeze  would  blow 
a  bit  harder — and  wondering  whether  the 
wind  will  die  away  altogether  when  we 
get  under  the  lee  of  Ardnamurchan 
Point. 

But  long  before  we  have  got  down  to 
Ardnamurchan,  there  is  a  pale  gray  light 
beginning  to  tell  in  the  eastern  skies  ;  and 
the  stars  are  growing  fainter ;  and  the 
black  line  of  the  land  is  growing  clearer 
above  the  wrestling  seas.  Is  it  a  fancy 
that  the  first  light  airs  of  the  morning 
are  a  trifle  cold  ?  And  then  we  suddenly 
see,  among  the  dark  rigging  forward, 
one  or  two  black  figures  ;  and  presently 
John  of  Skye  comet  aft,  rubbing  his  eyes. 
He  has  had  a  good  sleep  at  last. 

Go  below,  then,  you  stout-sinewed 
young  Doctor  ;  you  have  had  your  de¬ 
sire  of  sailing  the  White  Dove  through 
the  still  watches  of  the  night.  And  soon 
you  will  be  asleep,  with  your  head  on  the 
hard  pillow  of  that  little  state-room  ;  and 
though  the  pillow  is  not  as  hard  as  a 
stone,  still.the  night  and  the  sea  and  the 
stars  are  quickening  to  the  brain  ;  and 
who  knows  that  you  may  not  perchance, 
after  all,  dream  of  angels,  or  hear  some 
faint  singing  far  away  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  was  Mary  Beaton — and  Mary  Seaton — 
•  •  «  •  • 

Or  is  it  only  a  sound  of  the  waves  ? 
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BY  LETITIA 

Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated, 

The  bird  of  dawning  singelh  all  night  long  : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planeu 
strike, 

No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

HamUt. 

The  greater  number  of  superstitions 
regarding  animals,  so  common  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  like  those  of  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  relate 
to  the  part  played  by  the  brute  creation 
during  Christ’s  life  on  earth.  It  is  gen* 
erally  supposed  that  these  stories  had 
their  origin  in  Pagan  times,  and  that  the 
early  Christian  teachers,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  eradicate  the  superstitious 
observances  of  the  people,  thought  fit  to 
divert  them  to  their  own  use,  and  rebap¬ 
tized  the  ancient  myths  and  legends. 
The  reader  of  “  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ” 
will  remember  the  extracts  given  from 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  relate 
how  the  ox  and  the  ass  in  the  stable  knelt 
in  adoration  at  the  Saviour’s  birth.  To 
this  old  tradition,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  ass’s  colt  was  ridden  by  Christ,  and 
has  the  mark  of  a  cross  upon  its  back, 
may  be  traced  the  esteem  in  which  the 
ass  is  held  throughout  Ireland.  The 
people  consider  it  lucky  to  have  one  of 
these  animals  to  ^aze  in  the  field  with 
their  cattle,  thinking  its  presence  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  witch  or  fairy.  The  Roman 
Catholic  peasantry  of  the  county  Done¬ 
gal  gravely  assure  you  that  every  ass  falls 
upon  its  knees  at  midnight  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  brays  three  times  ;  and  many 
of  them  are  ready  to  swear  that  this  is 
certainly  the  case,  they  having  remained 
awake  until  the  holy  hour,  on  purpose  to 
see  and  hear  it  for  themselves.  In  Derry, 
Antrim,  and  Tyrone  the  people  say  that 
all  th^  animals  in  the  stable  do  the  same. 
The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  the 
Breton  legend  that  the  ox  and  ass  receive 
the  gift  of  s'peech  for  the  'space  oT  an 
hour  upon  Christmas  Eve. 

The  cock  is  also  held  in  very  high 
esteem,  and  is  believed  to  be  well  aware 
of  the  reason  for  rejoicing  at  Christmas- 
tide,  since  for  nine  nights  at  that  season 


M  CLINTOCK. 

he  crows  all  night  long.  Nor  is  this  be¬ 
lief  altogether  confined  to  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  A  Presbyterian  family  in  Carri- 
gans,  a  village  in  the  county  Donegal, 
had  some  years  ago  a  hen  so  piously  dis¬ 
posed  that  she  imitated  her  crested 
spouse,  and  crowed  loudly  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Now,  as  the  crowing  of  a  hen  is 
at  all  other  times  considered  a  most  un¬ 
lucky  omen,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
exclaimed  in  consternation  from  her 
bed,  ”  Whisht,  you  villain  of  a  bird  ! 
Just  wait  till  to-morrow,  an’  I’ll  wring 
your  unlucky  neck.” 

“  ’Deed  you  will  not  !”  cried  the 
master.  ”  You’ll  no  stir  thon  hen,  for 
she  has  more  wit  nor  many  a  Christian.” 

So  the  crowing  hen  lived  on  ;  but  had 
she  happened  to  crow  at  any  other  time 
than  Christmas  Eve,  she  would  have  been 
thought  the  herald  of  death  or  misfor¬ 
tune  to  the  family,  and  would  have  met 
with  a  speedy  end.  Everybody  in  Ul¬ 
ster  knows  the  old  saying  : 

A  whistling  maid  and  a  crowing  hen 

Was  never  good  in  one  town  end. 

The  insect  known  in  some  parts  of 
England  as  the  ”  devil’s  coach-horse,” 
in  others  as  the  ”  coffin-cutter,”  and  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  as 
the  diaoul,  or  devil,  is  everywhere  in  evil 
repute.  If  one  of  the  old  legends  re¬ 
garding  this  insect  is  to  be  believed,  it 
earned  the  enmity  of  mankind  very  early 
in  the  world’s  history.  It  is  said  to  have 
eaten  the  core  of  the  apple  thrown  away 
by  Eve,  and  to  this  day  a  strong  smell  of 
apples  is  perceived  when  it  is  crushed. 
But  this  ancient  sinner  is  hated  by  the 
Irishman  for  quite  another  cause.  Ju¬ 
das,  on  his  way  to  betray  Christ  to  His 
enemies,  met  a  number  of  diaouls,  who 
turned  up  their  tails  to  indicate  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  He  had  gone.  The 
Roman  Catholic  in  Cavan,  Louth,  and 
Mqath  says  that  any  one  killing  a  diaoul 
before  it  has  time  to  turn  up  its  tail  is 
forgiven  seven  sins  ;  and  if  so  fortunate 
as  to  kill  it  on  a  Friday,  the  sins  of  the 
whole  week  are  remitted. 

The  common  black  beetle  has  gained 
a  still  worse  reputation.  The  reason 
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given  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  evil 
odor  in  which  this  insect  is  held  is  the 
following  :  Some  days  before  our  Sav¬ 
iour’s  Passion,  when  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  sent  men  to  apprehend  Him,  they 
met  a  young  man  at  work  in  the  fields, 
of  whom  they  inquired  whether  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  passed  that  way. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  young  man. 

“  But  when  ?” 

No  answer. 

A  black  beetle,  however,  raised  its  tiny 
head  and  said,  “  Yesterday,  yesterday 
since  when  it  has  always  been  considered 
a  praiseworthy  action  to  kill  a  beetle 
wherever  encountered.  The  Roman 
Catholics  believe  that  they  are  forgiven 
seven  sins  if  they  kill  it  on  any  day  in 
the  week  except  Friday  ;  but  if  on  Fri¬ 
day,  they  are  absolved  from  the  sins  of 
the  whole  week.  The  Irish-sp)eaking 
peasant,  while  crushing  it,  exclaims, 
”  Nie,  nie,  a-gaddah  !” — />.,  “  Yester¬ 
day,  yesterday,  you  thief  !”  Should  an 
educated  Protestant  ask  why  this  insect 
is  persecuted  with  so  much  rancor,  he  is 
not  always  told  the  story  given  above,  but 
sometimes  receives  this  answer  :  "  The 
black  clock  is  listening  ;  it  will  tell  some¬ 
thing.”  A  favorite  cure  for  whooping- 
cough  in  Derry  and  Donegal  is  to  catch 
a  beetle  which  flies  against  you  unawares 
(you  must  not  be  on  the  lookout  for  it), 
and  to  cork  it  up  tightly  in  a  bottle.  As 
It  slowly  dies,  the  patient  is  supposed  to 
get  better.  Perhaps  this  last  superstition 
may  somehow  be  connected  with  the 
virtuous  action  involved  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  beetle. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Irish  su¬ 
perstitions  relating  to  Christ’s  life  on 
earth,  we  may  mention  that  in  Ireland, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  robin  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  plucked  a  thorn  out  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  to  have  got  its 
breast  stained  with  blood  in  so  doing. 

Tinkers  are  looked  down  upon  in 
Donegal  for  the  following  reason.  When 
the  blacksmith  was  ordered  to  make  nails 
lor  the  Cross,  he  refused,  but  the  tinker 
consented  to  make  them  ;  and  Christ 
condemned  him  and  all  his  race  to  be 
wanderers,  and  never  to  have  a  roof  of 
their  own  to  cover  them,  till  the  world’s 
end. 

‘  ‘  Can  that  be  true  ?’  ’  we  asked  the 
woman  who  told  us  the  foregoing  story. 
“Is  it  not  the  case  that  tinkers  must 


wander  from  place  to  place  in  order  to 
ply  their  trade  ?” 

”  Na,  na,  miss  ;  it’s  the  blessed  Lord’s 
judgment  on  them  that  keeps  them  from 
having  a  house  o’  their  ain.” 

The  same  person  declares  that  she  has 
seen  the  sun  dance  for  joy  on  Easter 
morning.  “  She”  (the  Irish  peasant 
always  makes  the  sun  feminine)  ”  was 
just  risen  above  the  mountains,  when  she 
gave  three  wee  skips  for  joy  that  Christ 
is  risen.  Sure  I  seen  it  wi’  my  ain  eyes.” 

The  cock  is  esteemed  very  highly  for 
his  wisdom,  inherited,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  ancestor  that  crowed  when 
Peter  denied  his  Lord.  Should  he  crow 
at  an  untimely  hour,  such  as  from  six 
p.M.  to  eleven  p.m.,  he  is  believed  to 
prophesy  some  event  affecting  the  family, 
and  the  mistress  hastens  to  feel  his 
feet.  If  they  are  cold,  her  heart  sinks, 
for  she  knows  that  he  foretells  a  death  ; 
but  if  warm,  she  is  comforted  and 
reassured,  sure  that  the  house  prophet 
is  but  rejoicing  at  the  expected  arrival  of 
a  good  letter  from  America,  or  some 
other  piece  of  luck. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  St.  Co- 
lumba’s  last  night  in  Ireland,  in  which  a 
cock  plays  a  prominent  part.  The  good 
saint  honored  the  village  of  Ballyfay  by 
lodging  there,  and  informed  the  mistress 
of  the  house  that  he  must  positively  leave 
her  at  cock-crow  next  morning.  The 
woman’s  cock  crowed  very  early  in  the 
night,  awakening  St.  Columba,  who  de¬ 
parted  wearily,  cursing  the  village  as  he 
went,  in  the  following  words  ; 

Oh,  luckless  Ballyfay, 

Deprived  of  Chanticleer, 

Evil  to  drive  away 
And  morning  light  to  cheer. 

Since  when  no  cock  has  ever  been  heard 
to  crow  at  Ballyfay. 

The  cock’s  superior  intelligence  some¬ 
times  leads  him  to  give  warning  of  dan¬ 
ger,  even  during  the  daytime.  About  a 
mile  from  the  gap  of  Bamsmore,  in 
County  Donegal,  is  a  lonely  inn,  stand¬ 
ing  beside  a  black  lake,  which  reminds 
the  tourist  of  Moore’s  lines  ; 

By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o’er, — 

so  dreary  is  the  wide  solitude  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  boggy  plains  and  distant  frown¬ 
ing  hills.  The  mountains  of  the  gap  form 
a  majestic  background  to  this  forbidding 
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picture,  while  to  your  right,  as  you  drive 
along  the  high  road,  is  the  long,  low 
building  of  the  inn,  flanked  by  a  couple 
of  scraggy  fir-trees,  and  to  your  left  the 
black  lough.  Here  the  van  from  Stran- 
orlar  to  Donegal  stops,  that  the  horses 
may  drink  ;  and  even  so  long  ^o  as  the 
end  of  the  last  century  the  inn  was  a 
place  of  refreshment  for  travellers. 

In  the  summer  of  1798,  when  society 
in  Ulster  was  completely  disorganized,  a 
poor  woman,  too  weary  to  go  farther, 
was  set  down  with  her  baby,  and  a  large 
trunk,  at  the  inn  door.  A  night’s  lodg¬ 
ing  was  requested,  and  the  tir^  traveller 
placed  herself  by  the  fireside  while  sup¬ 
per  was  being  prepared.  Evil-looking 
men  moved  alwut  the  room,  and  she  saw 
them  cast  many  glances  at  her  trunk, 
which  was  unusually  large  for  a  poor 
woman  to  possess.  A  good  deal  of  whis¬ 
pering  in  Irish  took  place,  which  she, 
being  a  Derry  woman,  could  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  the  host,  as  he  sharpened 
knives  upon  the  board,  seemed  to  nod 
toward  her  in  a  threatening  manner.  A 
cock  just  then  strutted  up  to  her,  plucked 
her  dress  with  his  beak,  and  crowed 
loudly. 

“  Wring  his  neck,  the  villain  !”  said 
the  host  to  the  servant  girl. 

The  bird  flew  up  to  the  rafters  out  of 
harm’s  way,  but  as  soon  as  the  commo¬ 
tion  was  over  he  came  down  again,  and 
once  more  crowed  and  plucked  the  trav¬ 
eller’s  gown.  Much  alarmed,  the  poor 
woman  rose  up,  and  said,  as  calmly  as  she 
could,  “  I’ll  go  a  wee  piece  along  the 
road,  to  look  about  me.  Please  take 
care  o’  my  trunk,  an’  I’ll  be  back  before 
the  supper’s  ready.” 

No  one  attempting  to  detain  her,  she 
left  the  inn  with  her  child.  Walking 
quietly  until  out  of  sight  of  the  black  lake 
and  gaunt  firs,  she  began  to  run  wildly 
along  the  road  toward  the  gap.  A  party 
of  yeomanry  met  her  when  she  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  to  them  she  told  her 
story.  It  was  a  time  when  all  houses 
were  liable  to  be  entered  and  examined. 
The  inn  was  thoroughly  searched;  papers 
were  found  implicating  the  host  in  the 
rebellion  ;  and  human  remains,  as  well 
as  clothing,  silver,  and  other  valuables, 
discovered  on  the  premises,  showed  that 
travellers  had  been  made  away  with  there. 
The  woman  was  conducted  to  her  des¬ 
tination  by  the  yeomanry,  and  did  not 


return  to  Derry  until  the  troublous  times 
were  over.  She  lived  to  tell  her  great¬ 
grandchildren  how  the  cock  had  saved 
her  life. 

But  sometimes  the  bird  of  omen  has 
been  known  to  utter  his  faithful  warnings 
in  vain.  A  man  named  Teague  Galla¬ 
gher,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bush,  a  salmon  stream  in  County  An¬ 
trim,  fell  into  bad  company,  and  fished 
for  salmon  on  clear  nights.  He  and  his 
comrades  had  met  with  many  alarms 
since  they  began  their  dishonest  courses, 
and  had  more  than  once  been  forced  to 
run  for  their  lives,  and  Teague’s  wife  im¬ 
plored  him  to  give  up  poaching  :  ”  For 
I  canna  rest  for  the  fretting,  Teague  dear, 
and  my  heart’s  quare  and  heavy,”  said 
she  on  one  particular  night.  She  cleared 
away  the  supper  things  as  she  spoke,  and 
at  that  moment  her  cock  and  hens  flut¬ 
tered  down  from  their  roosts  upon  the 
table,  crowing  and  flapping  their  wings. 
She  hastened  to  feel  their  feet  :  they  were 
as  cold  as  snow.  “  The  saints  defend 
us  !”  cried  the  frightened  woman  ;  “  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  birds,  an’  it’s  only  nine  o’clock 
at  night.  It’s  maybe  your  death  they’re 
warning  us  of.  Dinna  gang  after  the 
fish  this  nicht,  but  gang  till  yer  bed  like 
a  Christian  man.” 

Teague  was  somewhat  impressed  by 
the  warning,  but  went  out  nothwithstand- 
ing,  and  the  wife  sat  listening  in  the 
cabin,  with  terror  at  her  heart.  About 
an  hour  afterward  she  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun.  Despair  overwhelmed  her  ; 
some  one  was  killed  or  wounded, and  who 
could  it  be  but  her  foolhardy  Teague, 
who  had  set  all  warning  at  defiance  ? 
Too  true  !  Her  husband’s  corpse  was 
brought  in  ;  he  had  been  shot  by  the 
keepers. 

All  readers  are  aware  that 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day  ;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine. 

The  writer  has  been  told  by  a  poor 
woman  of  an  interview  she  had  with  her 
dead  sister,  who  came  to  her  bedside, 
and  laid  a  chilly  hand  upon  her  breast. 

”  ‘  Why  do  you  come,  Peggy  dear  ?  ’ 
says  I. 

“  ‘  Just  to  bid  you  quit  your  crying 
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an’  lamenting,  Grace,’  says  she  ;  *  for  in 
troth  you’re  keeping  me  frae  my  rest.’ 

“  ‘  An’  what  is  it  makes  the  hand  of 
you  that  cold,  Peggy  ?  ’  says  I,  for  the 
cold  of  it  went  to  my  heart. 

“  ‘  Troth,’  says  she,  ‘  you  kept  me 
flying  about  between  earth  an’  heaven, 
an’ it’s  cold  there.’ 

“  ‘  An’  was  it  my  lamenting  did  it  on 
you,  mavourneen  ?  for  if  it  was,  sorra 
another  tear  I’ll  drop  for  you.’ 

"  ‘  Whisht,’  says  she, 

*  The  cocks  do  crow. 

And  I  must  go  ;  ’ 

and  wi’  that  she  faded  away,” 

"  Did  she  never  return  ?” 

”  Na,  na,  miss,  dear  ;  she  got  to  her 
rest,  for  I  lamented  nae  mair  ;  an’  forbye 
that  I  lived  three  year  poor  and  hungry, 
till  I  gathered  the  price  of  masses  for  her 
soul.” 

In  Cork  and  Kerry  the  crowing  of  a 
cock  at  night  is  thought  to  give  notice 
that  a  ghost  is  in  the  house,  and  then 
whoever  is  still  afoot  hurries  to  bed  in 
trepidation  and  draws  the  blanket  over 
his  head. 

The 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 

Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth, 

is  regarded  by  our  peasantry  of  all  races 
— Celts,  semi-Scotch,  and  descendants  of 
the  English  settlers — with  superstitious 
interest.  It  is  described  in  Ulster  as  ”  a 
gentle  wee  thing,”  the  word  “gentle” 
always  meaning  of  fairy  origin.  It  is 
thought  to  be  very  lucky  when  crickets 
come  to  a  house,  and  very  unlucky  when 
they  leave  it,  and  it  is 'considered  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  kill  them.  The  writer 
ot  this  article  saw  her  cook  stoop  to  ex¬ 
amine  something  on  the  kitchen  floor  the 
other  day,  and  on  asking  what  it  might 
be,  received  the  following  answer  : 

”  It’s  a  cricket,  miss  ;  I  thought  it 
was  a  clock”  {i.e.,  black  beetle),  ”  an’  I 
was  very  near  putting  my  foot  on  it. 
I’m  sure  I’m  glad  I  did  not,  for  if  I  had 
killed  It,  the  other  crickets  wouldna  ha’ 
left  one  stitch  o’  my  clothes  that  they 
wouldna  ha’  cut  holes  in.” 

'This  idea  about  the  revengeful  feelings 
of  the  crickets  is  universal,  and  is  not 
confined  to  any  race  or  religion,  but  how 
it  originated  we  are  unable  to  discover. 

Not  long  ago  we  fell  in  with  a  “  flit¬ 
ting”  on  the  high  road.  The  father 
New  Ssubs. — You  XXXI.,  No.  i. 
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went  first,  with  the  cart  piled  with  bed¬ 
ding,  chairs,  tables,  and  other  furniture  ; 
next  walked  the  mother,  with  the  cock 
under  her  arm  ;  then  the  little  son  carry¬ 
ing  the  cat  ;  and  lastly  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  each  with  a  small  bundle.  We 
wished  the  family  good  fortune  in  their 
new  home. 

"  Look,  miss,”  said  the  man,  taking 
his  tobacco-box  out  of  his  pocket  and 
showing  two  crickets  within — “  look 
what  we’re  taking  wi’  us  for  luck.” 

The  weasel  is  accredited  with  the  same 
revengeful  feelings  as  the  cricket,  and  the 
people  are  most  unwilling  to  kill  one, 
lest  all  the  weasels  in  the  country  should 
track  out  the  murderer,  and  avenge  the 
death  of  their  comrade  by  cutting  his 
throat.  A  ploughman  came  from  his 
work  in  much  agitation  one  evening,  and 
on  his  master  inquiring  what  was  the 
matter,  he  replied  : 

“  I  killed  a  weasel  in  the  fairy  field, 
your  honor,  and  two  other  weasels  has 
been  chasing  me  up  an’  down  the  fur¬ 
rows  all  day,  trying  to  get  at  me.  Dear, 
dear,  but  I  had  the  ill  luck  !” 

”  What  folly  is  this,  Martin  ?” 

”  I  beg  your  honor’s  pardon,  but  it’s 
allowed  that  weasels  ’ll  pursue  you  to  cut 
your  throat  if  you  kill  one  o’  them  ;  an’ 
there  was  a  grand-uncle  o’  my  own  killed 
a  weasel,  an’  the  next  day  he  lay  down 
by  the  roadside — ” 

”  Well,  Martin  ?” 

“  Well,  sir,  he  fell  asleep,  an’  he  was 
found  dead  an’  bleeding,  wi’  dozens  o’ 
weasels  swarming  over  him  !” 

It  is  thought  unlucky  if  a  weasel  should 
cross  the  path  of  any  one  setting  out  upon 
a  journey — some  misfortune  will  surely 
follow.  The  murderous  and  bloodthirsty 
nature  of  this  little  animal  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained  :  When  the  Danes  came  to  Ire¬ 
land  they  brought  their  cats  with  them, 
which,  when  their  masters  were  driven 
out  of  the  country,  escaped  to  the  woods 
and  fields  and  turned  into  weasels  !  The 
memory  of  the  Danes  is  held  in  detesta¬ 
tion,  and  red-haired  people  are  consid¬ 
ered  unlucky,  because  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  them. 

A  curious  superstition  connected  with 
the  hare  has  come  lately  to  the  writer’s 
knowledge.  If  a  woman  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  mother  sees  the  little  white  tuft 
upon  a  hare’s  tail,  it  is  thought  that  her 
child  will  be  born  with  a  hare-lip  ;  and 
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any  man  who  kills  a  hare,  pulls  off  the 
tuft  of  white  fur  at  once,  lest  this  mis¬ 
fortune  should  happen  in  his  own  family 
or  in  that  of  a  neighbor.  But  the  woman 
may  avert  all  danger  of  this  kind  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  small  portion  of  her  petticoat  un¬ 
sewn  :  if  she  have  but  the  breadth  of  an 
inch  of  this  garment  unravelled,  she  may 
encounter  any  number  of  hares  without 
fear  of  injury  to  her  expected  infant. 

The  idea  that  a  newt  is  on  the  watch 
to  creep  down  the  throat  of  any  person 
who  happens  to  fall  asleep  out  of  doors, 
so  prevalent  in  Ireland,  has  given  rise  to 
many  strange  stories.  A  turf -cutter  in  the 
County  Antrim  is  said  to  have  been  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  company  of  a  newt  for  seve¬ 
ral  months.  He  had  been  so  foolish  as  to 
sleep  in  the  bo^  one  warm  summer  day. 
The  reptile  proving  a  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  inmate,  he  applied  to  a  country 
doctress  for  a  cure.  The  old  woman 
advised  him  to  eat  largely  of  salt  herring, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
his  disagreeable  guest  so  intolerably 
thirsty  that  it  would  have  to  come  up 
to  drink. 

"Lie  down,”  she  concluded,  “  for- 
nenst  the  river,  wi’  yer  mouth  open,  an’ 
yer  troubles  ’ll  soon  be  over.” 

He  obeyed  strictly,  while  a  crowd  of 
anxious  neighbors  kept  watch  at  a  little 
distance,  when,  mirabile  dictu,  they  saw 
a  full-grown  newt, followed  by  seven  little 
ones,  issued  from  his  mouth,  and  hasten 
down  to  the  stream  to  drink  !  Of  course 
the  patient  beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

This  little  reptile,  regarded  with  so 
much  fear  and  dislike,  has,  however,  its 
own  use  in  the  world.  Any  one  who 
catches  it,  holds  it  by  its  feet,  and  licks 
its  back  three  times  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  will  be  able  henceforth  to  cure  all 
burns  and  scalds,  if  he  apply  his  tongue 
to  them  immediately  after  they  have  been 
received,  before  the  blisters  have  begun 
to  rise.  As  few  people  have  courage 
enough  to  touch  a  newt  even  with  their 
hands,  those  who  have  acquired  this  gift 
of  healing  are  not  very  many  ;  yet  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  l^ing  acquainted 
with  three  old  men  who  are  thus  gifted. 

While  writing  on  the  subject  of  cures 
performed  by  animals,  it  is  only  kind  to 
tnform  our  suffering  fellow-creatures  that 


they  may  obtain  relief  from  toothache 
by  rubbing  their  gums  with  a  young  frog. 

A  young  Irish  frog,  at  any  rate,  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  ease  their  pain.  In  Cavan, 
Louth,  and  Meath  a  held  mouse  made 
into  broth  is  administered  to  consump¬ 
tive  patients,  as  in  parts  of  Germany 
spiders  and  their  webs  are  swallowed 
for  ague. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  re¬ 
lating  the  tragic  fate  of  "  the  wren  with 
little  quill  ” — "  the  poor  wren,  the  most 
diminutive  of  birds” — who  is  pursued 
by  far  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  with  unflagging  animosity. 
Every  Roman  Catholic  of  the  lower 
classes  kills  a  wren  w’hen  he  has  the 
chance,  and  the  reason  for  his  rancor  is 
well  known  to  the  Protestants.  The  le¬ 
gend  is  that  during  one  of  the  rebellions 
a  party  of  Protestant  soldiers,  w'ear)’ 
from  the  hardships  they  had  undergone, 
lay  down  to  sleep  in  a  glen,  the  sentinels 
also  being  overcome  with  sleep.  The 
rebels  advanced  softly,  hoping  to  surprise 
them  asleep,  w'hen  a  w'ren  tapped  with 
his  beak  three  times  upon  the  Protestant 
drum,  awakening  the  drummer-boy,  and 
the  assailants  were  ignominiously  routed. 
This  incident,  not  told  by  Mr.  Froude 
in  his  History,  must,  we  fear,  be  ac¬ 
cepted  with  caution,  as  the  Protestants 
differ  very  much  about  the  date  of  the 
occurrence,  some  saying  it  took  place 
during  the  massacre  of  1641,  others  in 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  others,  again, 
in  the  time  of  their  hero  King  William 
”  of  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  mem¬ 
ory.” 

The  writer  confesses  that  she  has  heard 
the  story  from  Protestants  only,  her  re¬ 
searches  among  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
direction  having  always  been  nipped  in 
the  bud.  "  The  wren  has  a  drop  of  the 
deil’s  blood  in  it,”  is  all  that  they  will 
ever  say  on  the  subject. 

On  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  boys  carry  about  a  wren  in  a 
furze-bush,  which  is  decorated  with  rib¬ 
bons.  They  shout  and  dance  and  sing. 
Later  in  the  day,  when  they  have  killed 
the  bird,  they  knock  at  all  the  doors  in 
town  and  country,  saying  that  the  wren 
is  in  its  coffln,  and  they  want  money  to 
bury  it. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  na¬ 
tional  salutations,  both  by  word  and  by 
action,  might,  in  most  cases  at  any  rate, 
have  a  natural  history  within  the  limits 
of  investigation  ;  and  that  their  form 
might  be  shown  or  surmised  to  have  been 
due  in  some  degree,  perhaps  entirely,  to 
the  history,  character,  geographical  po¬ 
sition,  occupations,  or  other  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  particular  nation 
or  group  of  nations,  or  might  at  least 
furnish  an  interesting  parallel  to  these 
specialities  ;  while  occasionally  also  the 
salutation  might  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  past.  However 
the  matter  may  stand,  the  inquiry  is,  at 
all  events,  so  far  inviting  in  that  it  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  all  the  elements  of  a  specu¬ 
lation  which  may  lead  us  along  some  of 
the  pleasant  by-ways  skirting  the  main 
road  of  the  world’s  progress.* 

The  materials  collected  in  investigat¬ 
ing  a  subject  so  fertile  exceed  the  bounds 
of  any  reasonable  paper,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  I  am  obliged  to  confine  myself 
to  as  judicious  a  selection  as  I  can  make 
of  those  salutations  which  appear  to  me 
most  striking.  On  the  threshold  I  have 
to  confess  that  the  laudable  ambition 
which  at  first  fired  me  to  strive  after  a 
scientific  classification,  has  been  igno- 
miniously  frustrated.  I  have  given  up 
in  despair  the  attempt  to  draw  any 
rational  parallels  between  divisions  of 
salutations  and  divisions  of  language,  or 
divisions  of  race.  Semitic,  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean,  Turanian,  Monosyllabic,  Aggluti¬ 
native,  Inflectional,  furnish  but  faint 
lines  of  correspondence  ;  nor  have  I 
drawn  more  comfort  from  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and 


*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  one  of  his  articles 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  on  Ceremonial 
Government”  (J“*y  number,  1878),  makes  a 
passing  remark  that  ”  some  [forms  of  saluta¬ 
tion]  uke  their  character  from  surrounding 
conditions.”  The  subjoined  paper  (which  was 
read  before  the  Birmingham  Graduates’  Club 
two  years  before  Mr.  Spencer’s  article  ap¬ 
peared)  is,  in  part,  an  attempt  to  follow  out  an 
idea  akin  to  that  which  Mr.  Spencer  glances 
at.  but  does  not  pursue.  The  writer  has  natu¬ 
rally  been  led  by  Mr.  Spencer’s  investigations 
to  modify  a  few  of  his  conclusions,  but  in  the 
main,  with  the  exception  of  necessary  altera¬ 
tions,  the  paper  now  appears  as  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  read. 


Malay.  1  still  think  that  a  partial  classi¬ 
fication  might  be  made  on  some  basis  of 
the  kind  I  have  mentioned,  but  1  am  re¬ 
duced  to  hope  that  this  will  be  the  re¬ 
ward  of  efforts  other  than  my  own. 

The  order  of  treatment  has  been  se¬ 
lected  more  by  instinct  than  by  reason. 

I  can  only  hope  it  will  not  be  found  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Naturally  we  turn  to  the  East  for  the 
origin  of  most  of  our  customs,  and  I 
cannot  do  better,  I  think,  than  begin 
with  the  salutations  of  those  Eastern 
nations  of  whose  customs  we  have  the 
earliest  knowledge. 

A  large,  if  not  the  largest,  class  of  sal¬ 
utations  can  be  traced  to  intercession. 
The  deeply  religious  character  of  the 
Orientals  showed  itself  specially  in  their 
salutations.  The  Hebrew  word  barak, 
“  to  bless,”  had  all  the  meanings  of  sa¬ 
luting,  welcoming,  and  bidding  adieu, 
the  person  spoken  to  being  in  each  case 
commended  to  God.  “  Blessed  be  thou 
of  the  Lord ”  The  Lord  be  with 
thee “  And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh, 
and  went  out  from  before  him” — are  in¬ 
stances  which  illustrate  the  usage  of  the 
word.  They  are  paralleled  by  the  Ara¬ 
bian,  "God  grant  thee  His  favors,” 
"  May  God  strengthen  your  morning,” 
"  May  your  morning  be  good  ;”  by  the 
Persian,  “  I  make  prayers  for  thy  great¬ 
ness  ;”  and  by  the  Ottoman,  "  Be  under 
the  guard  of  God,”  "  My  prayers  are  for 
thee,”  "  Forget  me  not  in  thy  prayers.” 
And  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  this 
kind  of  salutation  is  found  to  exist,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  among  all  national 
greetings.  Our  religion  has  come  from 
the  East,  and  some  of  their  religious  sal¬ 
utations  still  survive  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Esthonian  "  God  guide  you,”  the 
"  Adieu”  of  the  French,  the  “  Go  with 
God,  Sefior,”  of  Spain,  and  our  “  God 
be  with  ye,”  corrupted  into  “  Good 
by.”  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  the  obviously  religious 
phrases  have  been  preserved  by  nations 
in  a  sense  less  distinctly  religious  than 
the  English,  while  they  have  been  lost  or 
changed  among  ourselves.  Has  the 
closer  intimacy  of  the  Continent  with 
Roman  Catholicism  produced  an  effect 
upon  outward  expression,  or  is  the 
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change  due  to  our  greater  reverence  for 
sacred  names — a  reverence  often,  of 
course,  merely  Pharisaic,  but  which  has 
led  us,  as  it  led  the  later  Hebrews,  to 
shrink  from  uttering  the  actual  name  of 
the  Deity,  and  either  to  corrupt  it  as  in 
“  Good-by,”  or  eliminate  it  as  in 
”  Mercy  me,”  “  Save  you,  sir,”  while 
the  French  are  much  more  lavish  with 
their  "  Mon  Dieu”  and  the  Germans 
with  their”  Mein  Gott'’t  If  these  sug¬ 
gestions  will  not  hold,  perhaps  w’e  may 
hnd  a  more  rational  solution  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  tendency  of  the  West,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  English,  toward  brevity  ; 
which  tendency  would  find  illustration  in 
our  ”  Good-day,”  in  the  German  "Guten 
Tag,”  in  the  Swedish,  “  God  dag,”  and 
in. the  French  "  Bonjour” 

Under  the  distinctly  religious  category 
come  all  wishes  for  good  health  ;  and 
here,  again,  we  find  the  Easterns  retain¬ 
ing  the  name  ot  God,  and  the  Westerns 
usually  dropping  it.  The  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Salve,  Are,  Vale,  of  the 
Romans,  the  Swedish  Farwol,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Leben  sie  wohl,  the  Esthonian  and 
Russian  Be  well,  and  our  Farewell,  are 
all  instances  of  the  repression  of  the 
Oriental  mention  of  the  Deity. 

The  religious  character  of  the  Easterns 
is  obvious,  or  obtrusive,  likewise,  in  their 
answers.  To  the  question,  ”  How  is  your 
health  ?”  an  Arab  would  reply,  “  Praise 
be  to  God,”  the  tone  alone  showing 
whether  he  was  well  or  ill.  ”  Is  it  well 
with  thee  ?”  would  draw  forth  the  re¬ 
sponse,  ”  God  bless  thee  and  preserve 
thee.”  These  were  the  stock  answers 
which  it  was  and  is  still  considered  rude 
to  vary — an  instance,  by  the  way,  of 
punctilio  and  conservatism  truly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Oriental  ceremoniousness 
and  stagnation.  This  style  of  answer  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  Deo  gratias,  a  salutation 
of  the  early  Christians, who,  carrying  out 
the  apostolic  injunction,  ”  In  all  things 
give  thanks,”  laid  themselves  open  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  heretics,  who  said  it 
was  only  an  answer.  "  Thank  God,  how 
are  you  ?”  is  one  of  the  salutations  in 
Arabia  at  the  present  time.  In  Andreas 
Hofer’s  district  of  the  Tyrol  the  people 
still  salute  with  “  Praised  be  Jesus 
Christ.”  Among  the  poorer  classes  in 
Poland  the  visitor  often  says,  ”  The  Lord 
be  praised,”  to  which  the  reply  is, 
“  World  without  end.  Amen.” 


The  salutation,  ”  Be  prosperous,” 

”  Mayest  thou  have  ease  and  plenty,” 
has  been  from  the  earliest  times  the  com¬ 
monest  of  all  in  the  East.  We  arc  re¬ 
minded  of  the  Old  Testament  age,  when 
prosperity  in  this  world  was  regarded  as 
the  reward  of  goodness,  and  as  the  mark 
of  the  favor  of  God,  who  blessed  “  the 
basket  and  the  store.”  However  much 
the  Western  nations  value  the  same  pros¬ 
perity,  they  have  ceased  to  regard  rich 
men  as  presumptively  favorites  of 
Heaven.  Christianity  and  experimee 
have  taught  them  otherwise,  though  there 
is  a  tendency  still  among  certain  n.ore 
or  less  religious  men  of  commerce  to 
make  Providence  invariably  responsible 
for  their  gains. 

Connected  with  prosperity  was  peace. 
This  salutation  has  always  been  common 
to  Hebrew,  Arab,  and  Persian  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  extant  in  Europe, 
save  among  the  un -original  Slavs. 
“  Peace  be  on  you”  takes  us  back  to 
those  ages  when  wars,  important  and  in¬ 
significant,  were  chronic  among  the  na¬ 
tions  and'tribes  of  .whom  w'e  are  speaking, 
and  when  neither  person  nor  property 
was  safe  from  the  enemy  and  the  marau¬ 
der.  Amid  such  conditions,  “peace” 
was  equivalent  to  the  whole  heart’s  de¬ 
sire  ;  with  it  came  prosperity  and  all 
other  excellent  gifts,  leisure  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  land  and  body  and  mind,  for  fatten¬ 
ing  the  flocks,  and  multiplying  the  herds. 
Hence  the  complete  formula,  "  Peace  be 
upon  you,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  all 
his  blessings,”  was  often  concentrated 
into  the  single  prhase,  “  Peace  be  upon 
you.”  When  Christianity  was  blending 
the  East  and  West,  their  salutations  were, 
to  some  extent,  blended  likewise,  or 
transferred  bodily  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Thus  the  Pauline  greeting, 

Ka\  elp^vr}^  ”  Grace  and  peace,”  seems  to 
have  been  a  combination  of  the  Eastern 
Feaee  and  the  Greek  But  the 

apostle’s  ”  Rejoicing”  or  “  Faring  well” 
was  all  spiritual,  the  free  gift  of  God  ; 
and  the  peace  was  spiritual  too,  ensuing 
upon  the  same  free  gift — the  peace  which 
passed  all  understanding,  and  which 
dwelt  in  the  heart  and  mind.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  had  become  the  internal.  The 
ecclesiastical  salutation.  Fax  vobiscum, 
had  of  course  the  same  Oriental  and 
Christian  basis. 

Another  blessing  upon  which  the  East- 
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ems  laid  great  stress  was  long  life.  We 
find  the  corresponding  salutation  among 
the  PhcEnicians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  and  the  Persians,  chiefly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  chiefs  or  kings,  but  apparently 
also  to  superiors  generally.  The  He¬ 
brews  regarded  length  of  years  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  obedience,  and  premature  death 
as  a  punishment  for  some  open  or  secret 
iniquity.  A  good  man’s  life  ended  natur¬ 
ally  when  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
old  and  full  of  days.  Thus  long  life  de¬ 
pended,  in  Eastern  opinion,  on  the  favor 
of  God,  and  the  salutation,  clothed  in 
characteristic  hyperbole,  “  Let  the  king 
live  forever,”  had  its  origin  in  interces¬ 
sion.  So  far  as  this  formula  v’as  ad¬ 
dressed  to  non-royal  personages,  it  has 
not  been  preserved  among  Western  na¬ 
tions,  save  in  Paddy’s  "  Long  life  to 
your  honor,”  a  salutation  furnishing  an 
interesting  parallel  to  certain  Oriental 
characteristics  of  the  Irish  nature ;  among 
others,  that  loyalty  to  ancient  families 
which  is  a  lingering  homage  to  the  patri¬ 
archal  form  of  government.  Even  as  ad¬ 
dressed  to  royalty,  the  phrase  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  as  a  saluta¬ 
tion  properly  so  called  ;  for  the  Latin 
vivat,  the  Italian  viva,  the  French  vive 
U  Roi,  and  our  own  ”  Long  live  our  gra¬ 
cious  Queen,”  are  scarcely  salutations, 
although  personal  communication  was 
their  starting-point.  In  their  intercession 
for  long,  peaceful,  prosperous  life,  the 
passivity  of  the  Orientals  is  illustrated  ; 
the  Occidental  world,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  thrust  it  aside  to  make  room  for  salu¬ 
tations  more  characteristic  of  industry, 
hurry,  and  restlessness,  and  of  climates 
too  where  winds  and  fogs  and  snows  chill 
the  enjoyment  derived  from  mere  exist¬ 
ence. 

The  Oriental  code  of  politeness  sup¬ 
plies  an  example  also  of  their  clannish¬ 
ness  in  religion,  their  inclusivencss  as  well 
as  their  exclusiveness.  No  social  dis¬ 
tinction  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  a  Mos¬ 
lem  greeting  one  of  his  own  faith,  or 
served  as  an  excuse  for  not  returning  a 
salutation  ;  this  neglect  was  expressly  for¬ 
bidden  by  Mahomet.  But  if  a  Moslem 
found  that  he  had  by  ill-luck  saluted  a 
Jew  or  Infidel,  he  instantly  recalled  the 
salutation  to  himself  with  the  words, 
“  Peace  be  on  us,  and  on  all  the  true 
worshippers  of  God,”  or  else,  taking 
advantage  of  a  fortunate  similarity  of 


sound,  in  the  phrases  of  blessing  'and 
cursing,  he  changed  his  Al-salamo-alaica 
into  Al-samo-alaica — “  Death  to  you,” 
to  which  the  Jew  responded,  Alaica, 
“  The  same  to  you.”  *  The  Jews  re¬ 
frained  from  saluting  Gentiles  and  Pub¬ 
licans,  their  aversion  to  the  latter  being 
both  religious  and  political ;  for  the  Pub¬ 
licans,  though  Jews,  were  scorned  as 
traitors  who  had  sold  themselves  to  the 
idolatrous  oppressor.  Our  practice,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  segregate  classes  rather 
than  religions.  In  the  East,  as  we  learn 
from  the  story  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  the 
poor  were  treated  with  courtesy,  being 
reminded  by  forms  of  speech  of  their 
brotherhood  before  God  ;  and  the  early 
Christians,  breaking  down  all  barriers, 
strove  to  honor  all  men  as  men  *by 
equality  in  salutation.  The  servile  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  poor  among  ourselves, 
wherever  it  still  obtains,  is  the  result  of 
feudalism,  which  sided  with  human  na¬ 
ture  against  a  comprehensive  Christian¬ 
ity  ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the 
reaction  which  has  now  set  in  against  the 
old  servility  should  seem  to  threaten  re¬ 
ligion  likewise,  when  we  recall  how  those 
who  have  taught  a  religion  of  submission 
to  our  betters,  have  striven  to  mix  the 
spirits  of  Christianity  and  feudalism. 

The  absence  of  hurry,  the  leisure  of 
Oriental  life  was  exemplified  in  their 
practice  of  salutation.  Modem  life  is 
too  short  here  in  the  West,  business  is  too 
pressing,  w'e  have  scarcely  time  to  do 
any  thing  well  ;  the  Easterns,  however, 
took  their  time  about  every  thing — ah  ovo 
usque  ad  mala — salutations  included. 
Two  friends  meet  after  a  journey  ;  they 
join  their  right  hands  together,  compli¬ 
ment  one  another  upon  their  safety,  de¬ 
scribe  the  mutual  desolation  brought  to 
each  of  them  respectively  by  the  absence 
of  the  other  :  ”  Thou  hast  made  me 
desolate  by  thine  absence  from  me 
“  May  God  not  make  us  desolate  by 
thine  absence.”  Then  succeed  good 
wishes  many  times  repeated,  the  position 
of  the  hands  being  changed  at  each  alter¬ 
nation  of  compliment.  Such  a  portentous 
business  did  this  become  in  the  East, 


*  Compare  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxxvii.,  to  which  my 
attention  was  called  while  this  paper  was  in 
progress,  and  to  which  1  will  here  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  general  acknowledg¬ 
ment. 
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when  performed  according  to  the  letter 
of  ritualistic  politeness,  that  a  whole 
set  of  such  salutations  occupies  twelve 
ordinary  pages.  Can  we  wonder  that 
these  various  compliments  were  often 
omitted  in  crowded  streets  and  by  per¬ 
sons  whose  business  required  haste  ?  So 
did  Elisha  urge  on  his  servant  Gehazi 
when  he  was  dispatching  him  to  lay  his 
staff  on  the  face  of  the  dead  Shunamite 
child  :  “  If  thou  meet  a  man  salute  him 
not ;  and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him 
not  again.”  When  the  seventy  again 
were  sent  forth  on  their  pressing  mission, 
they  w'ere  ordered  to  “  Salute  no  man  by 
the  way.”  We  have  changed  all  this  ;  it 
suits  neither  our  more  phlegmatic  char¬ 
acter,  nor  our  busy  life,  nor  the  inde¬ 
pendence  which  is  the  outcome  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  the  only  survivor  of  such  Oriental 
effusiveness — the  friend  that  holds  your 
hand  in  his  and  shakes  it  in  a  way  that 
resembles  a  cross  between  a  minute  gun 
and  a  dropping  fire — is  a  source  of  blush¬ 
ing  uneasiness,  and  is  voted  an  infinite 
bore. 

Fatalism,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
is,  of  course,  a  characteristic  of  Eastern 
thought  and  action,  and  its  presence  is 
most  marked  in  the  greetings  of  those 
countries  which  are  affected  by  Moham¬ 
medanism.  The  Arab  reveals  a  strong 
tinge  of  fatalism  mingled  with  his  relig¬ 
iousness,  when  he  salutes  his  friend,  “  If 
God  will,  thouar/  well  :”  “  If  God  will, 
all  the  members  of  thy  family  enjoy  good 
health  ;”  by  his  very  tense  referring  to 
such  a  prearrangement  of  all  things  that 
the  present  and  future  are  only  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  past  ordination.  The  saluta¬ 
tions  of  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  have, 
as  we  should  expect,  a  reference  not  so 
much  to  predestination  as  to  free-will  ; 
but  of  these  presently. 

The  climate  of  the  Persian  is  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  Salutations,  “  May  God 
cool  your  eye,”  and  “  May  your  shadow 
never  grow  less,”  wishes  that  would 
sound  strange  indeed  among  the  frosts  of 
Siberia.  In  these  the  poetical  sense  also 
is  revealed,  as  well  as  in  the  common 
Oriental  salutation,  “  Peace  be  upon 
you,”  instead  of  “with”  thee;  the  “upon 
thee”  reminding  us  of  the  gentle  descent 
of  the  dew  or  of  the  dove.  The  hyper¬ 
bolical  and  poetical  salutations  of  the 
Persian  stand  in  direct  contrast  to  those 


of  the  grave,  proud,  laconic  Ottoman — 
hitherto  a  ruler  over  conquered  races — 
whose  only  pibetical  salutation  seems  to 
be,  “  Thy  visits  are  as  rare  as  fine  days.” 

“  May  your  shadow  never  grow  less,” 
if  it  be  genuine,  reminds  us  of  the  respect 
which  the  Orientals  entertained  for  obe¬ 
sity.  In  that  melting,  sweltering  climate, 
none  could  venture  to  aspire  to  imposing 
proportions  unless  plenty  to  eat  and  little 
to  do  enabled  him  to  repair  his  daily 
losses.  Hence  a  fat  man  meant  a  rich 
and  prosperous  man,  and  a  never-de¬ 
creasing  shadow  stood  sponsor  for  a 
never-decreasing  opulence.  1  am  grieved 
to  say,  however,  that,  sanctified  as  this 
salutation  is  by  the  acceptance  of  some 
generations,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  (so 
Professor  E.  H.  Palmer  informs  me)  a 
genuine  Oriental  formula,  but  only  a 
specimen  of  the  bogus  school  of  Oriental 
apologue  common  in  ihe  last  century. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  salutation 
(he  tells  me)  is,  “  May  God  prolong  his 
shadow  ;”  but  this  is  rare,  and  is  used 
only  of  a  king,  who  is  often  called  Zill 
Allah,  “  the  shadow  of  God.” 

The  Egyptians  take  another  view  of 
the  melting  process.  The  pores  in  that 
feverish  climate  are  the  loopholes  of  quo¬ 
tidian,  tertian,  and  quartan  ;  and  hence 
some  of  their  salutations  take  the  shape 
of  an  anxious  inquiry,  “  How  goes  the 
perspiration  ?”  “Do  you  sweat  copi¬ 
ously  ?” 

Before  we  pass  from  the  verbal  salu¬ 
tations  of  the  Orientals  (conventionally 
so  called),  1  may  be  allowed  to  notice  the 
practice  of  saluting  after  a  sneeze.  This 
curious  custom  is  found,  or  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  found,  in  almost  all 
countries.  It  existed  in  Africa  among 
nations  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  Strada,  in  his  account  of  Mono- 
motapa,  informs  us  that  when  the  prince 
sneezed,  all  his  subjects  in  the  capital 
were  apprised  of  it  that  they  might  offer 
up  prayers  for  his  safety.  The  author  of 
the  “  Conquest  of  Peru”  assures  us  that 
the  Cacique  of  Guachoia  having  sneezed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards,  the  In¬ 
dians  of  his  train  fell  prostrate  before 
him  and  stretched  forth  their  hands,  in¬ 
voking  the  sun  to  enlighten  him,  to  de¬ 
fend  him,  and  to  be  his  constant  guard. 
Snefezing  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  good 
omen  generally,  but  sometimes  as  a  bad 
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one.  To  Parthenis,  who  sneezed  in  the 
middle  of  her  love-letter  to  Sarpedon,  it 
supplied  the  place  of  an  answer.  To 
Penelope  the  sneeze  of  Telemachus 
promised  the  return  of  Ulysses.  The 
sneeze  of  a  soldier  (Xenophon’s  Ana¬ 
basis,  bk.  ii.)  encouraged  Xenophon  to 
order  an  advance.  Yet  there  are  in¬ 
stances  on  the  other  side.  “You  are 
struck  with  astonishment,”  said  Timo- 
theus  to  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to 
return  into  harbor  with  their  fleet  after 
he  had  sneezed,  “  because  among  ten 
thousand  there  is  one  man  whose  brain 
is  moist.”* 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  given, 
whether  truly  or  not,  by  Mahomet, 
quoting  from  the  Rabbis.  He  says  that 
sneezing  was  a  sign  of  death  inherited 
from  the  first  man,  till  the  evil  omen  was 
taken  away  from  it  by  the  special  inter¬ 
cession  of  Jacob  ;  from  that  time  the 
salutation  first  began  as  a  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  Polydorus  Virgilius,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  there  was  prevalent  in 
Italy  an  epidemic  distemper  which  car¬ 
ried  off  all  Its  victims  by  sneezing  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Pontiff  ordered  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  against  it,  accompanied  by 
certain  signs  of  the  Cross.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  veritable  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  custom,  and  to  decide  either 
where  it  took  its  rise,  or  whether  the  salu¬ 
tation  was  an  intercession  or  a  congratu¬ 
lation.  The  salutation  assumed  various 
forms  :  in  Arabia,  for  instance,  “  Good 
life”  was  the  phrase  ;  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  we  find,  “AiV  faustum  ac  fdix” 
"Sit  salutiferum"  " Strvet  te  Deus” 
"Bene  vertat  Deus  j”  in  modern  Italy 
they  say,  “  Felicitd  in  France,  “  Dieu 
vous  Mnisse in  Germany,  “  Gesund- 
heit  ”  in  the  Swedish  language  the 
equivalent  of  “  God  bless  you  ;”  and 
“  Bless  you”  among  ourselves  ;  for  the 
custom  still  obtains  in  some  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  where  one  sneeze  is  considered 
lucky  and  two  unlucky.  On  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  some  contrary  evidence,  and 
in  spite  of  Aristotle’s  tracing  it  to  natural 
religion  because  sneezing  was  connected 
with  the  brain,  and  in  spite  of  the  legend 
that  sneezing  was  the  first  sign  of  life  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  man  whom  Prometheus  had 

*  See  "  London  Cyclopadia,”  article  on 
“  Sneezing.” 


created — (a  legend,  by  the  way,  which  has 
a  curious  parallel  in  the  story  of  Elisha’s 
miracle,  “  and  the  lad  sneezed  seven 
times,  and  opened  his  eyes”) — I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  that  solution  which  finds  Jthe 
origin  of  the  custom  in  sneezing  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  mortality. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  discuss 
in  detail  the’.Oriental  salutations  by  ges¬ 
ture.  They  vary  with  the  dignity  of  the 
person  saluted,  and  range  from  a  mere 
gentle  inclination  of  the  body,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  placing  of  the  right  hand 
across  the  breast  (for  a  bow  only  has 
never  been  held  enough),  to  the  most  ab¬ 
ject  prostration,  with  a  kissing  of  the 
ground.  Sometimes  the  hand  is  put  first 
to  the  forehead,  and  then  to  the  breast, 
as  in  Turkey,  representing  (it  may  be) 
the  homage  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
heart,  or  implying  that  the  head  and 
breast  are  to  be  considered  as  grovelling 
in  the  dust.  Sometimes  the  hand  of  the 
person  saluted  is  kissed  upon  the  back, 
or  on  the  back  and  front,  and  then  put 
to  the  forehead,  as  when  the  servant 
salutes  his  master,  or  the  son  the  father, 
or  the  wife  the  husband.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  typical  embrace  of  the  sign  of 
power,  and  more  suitable  on  the  part  of 
inferiors  than  the  kissing  of  the  face, 
which  involves  an  erect  position  of  the 
body,  and  implies  greater  familiarity  of 
contact.  Sometimes  the  hand  is  laid 
under  the  beard  of  the  person  saluted, 
and  then  the  beard  is  raised  to  the  lips, 
homage  being  in  this  way  paid  to  that 
part  of  the  man  to  which  veneration  has 
always  been  attached.  Thus  Joab  took 
Amasa  with  the  right  hand,  by  the  beard, 
to  kiss  him  ;  and  the  custom  prevails  to 
this  day,  after  long  separation.  In 
Arabia  Petraea  it  is  more  common  to  put 
cheeks  together  :  which  reminds  us  that 
the  Arabs  have  never  realiy  grovelled  un¬ 
der  an  oppressive  and  degrading  rule. 
Kissing  was  primarily  a  sign  of  tender 
respect  and  reverence,  simulated  affec¬ 
tion  being  both  respectful  and  propiti¬ 
atory  ;  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  used  to  kiss  or  throw  kisses  to 
their  god.  The  salute  had  its  origin  no 
doubt  in  the  desire  to  taste,  and  so  to 
realize  vividly  the  person  for  whom  af¬ 
fection  was  felt ;  just  as  (to  quote  Mr. 
Spencer’s  illustration)  pigeons  bill  and 
coo  one  another,  and  the  Chittagongs 
smell  one  another,  and  the  Esquimaux 
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rub  noses,  while  the  Gond  people  pull  the  louder  than  words,  and  the  further  we 
ears  of  their  friends,  a  mild  form  of  the  retrace  our  steps  toward  the  time  when 
wholesale  embrace  by  which  the  delight  words  were  less  numerous,  and  when  the 
in  the  sense  of  possession,  or  the  desire  machinery  of  language  was  less  perfectly 
to  possess,  was  first  of  all  gratified  and  developed,  the  more  manifold  and  ex- 
intensified,  and  afterward  professed  for  pressive  shall  we  find  such  salutations  to 
the  sake  of  politeness  or  propitiation,  have  been.  The  mother  countries  of 
There  is  a  curious,  and,  at  first  sight,  in-  language,  moreover — I  speak  of  such  lan- 
explicable  form  of  salutation  of  which  I  guages  as  have  been  really  studied — are 
have  heard,  and  which  may  possibly  be  also  those  countries  in  which  fewest  Un¬ 
explained  as  the  converse  of  kissing,  a  guistic  changes  have  been  made,  and 
desire  to  give,  instead  of  a  desire  to  take,  which  are  least  prone  to  change  or  prog- 
In  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  I  am  ress  of  any  kind.  For  this  reason,  among 
told,  they  spit  on  their  hands,  and  then  others,  such  salutations  are  much  more 
rub  the  face  of  the  complimented  person,  numerous  there  than  among  the  progres- 
This  appears  to  be  the  nearest  approach  sive  countries  of  the  West.  The  more 
possible  to  giving  your  friend  something  progress,  the  more  haste  and  the  less 
of  yourself,  and  is  paralleled  or  surpassed  ceremony  ;  the  more  men  mix  with  one 
by  the  ancient  practice  in  Carmana,  a  another,  and  the  more  the  facilities  for 
province  of  Persia,  where  the  inhabi-  speedy  communication  are  increased,  the 
tants,  when  they  wished  to  show  |>eculiar  less  necessity  is  there  for  men  to  be  con- 
esteem,  used  (so  Athenacus  says)  to  open  tinually  testifying  their  respect,  or  rather, 
a  vein  and  present  the  blood  as  it  issued,  I  should  say, the  more  naturally  they  cease 
for  their  friends  to  drink  ;  a  form  of  to  do  so  ;  especially  as  industrial  rela- 
salutation  that,  of  course,  falls  likewise  tions  go  hand  in  hand  with  progress,  and 
within  the  sphere  of  those  w’hich  have  an  approximation  to  equality  inevitably 
sprung  from  "  militancy,”  and,  as  in  the  follows  in  their  wake.  Perhaps  the  in- 
old  Frank  presentation  of  a  hair  from  clemency  of  climate  also  may  help  ti  ex- 
the  beard,  symbolically  surrender  the  plain  how  men  in  the  North  and  West  do 
whole  person  to  the  authority  of  the  real  not  spend  so  much  time  in  standing  still 
or  assumed  superior.  But  to  return  to  to  talk  and  bow  ;  certainly,  to  take  a  con- 
the  notion  of  respect  in  kissing.  The  Crete  instance,  an  Englishman  will  never, 
kissing  of  the  cheek  or  mouth,  which  is  until  his  winds  become  less  cutting,  stand 
scarcely  any  longer  with  us  accounted  a  in  the  street  with  his  hat  off,  as  the 
token  of  reverence,  was  regarded  in  this  Frenchman  does,  while  he  is  talking  to  a 
light  by  the  ancient  Persians.  Cyrus  is  lady.  But  however  much  or  however 
represented  in  the  Cyropadia  as  kissing  little  each  of  these  causes  may  have  re- 
nis  grandfather,  ”  because  he  wished  to  spectively  contributed  to  the  grand  re¬ 
honor  him.”  The  kissing  of  the  hand  suit,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fastest- 
(as  among  ourselves),  of  the  foot  (still  going  nations  expend  least  time  and  effort 
perpetuated  ecclesiastically  in  the  salu-  in  gestural  salutations,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
tation  of  the  Papal  toe),  of  the  hem  of  salutations  whatever.  There  is  a  great 
the  garment,  and  even  of  the  footprint,  gulf  fixed  between  the  Semitic  prostra- 
furnished  humbler  and  humbler  grada-  tion,  with  its  multiplex  accompaniments, 
tions  to  those  who  were,  or  for  the  time  and  the  English  or  American  nod,  in 
represented  themselves  as  being,  un-  which  curt  gesture  respect  has  deterio- 
worthy  to  kiss  a  higher  part  of  the  rated  into  mere  recognition  ;  while  the 
body.  The  ”  kiss  of  peace”  in  the  early  shaking  of  hands,  however  much  foreign 
Church  was  a  mode  of  greeting  which  matter  may  be  exceptionally  imported 
sprung  from  the  Oriental  element,  and  into  it.  has  ceased  to  express  more  than 
was  no  doubt  a  sign  of  respect,  unity,  acquaintance  and  cordiality.  As  to  kiss- 
and  brotherhood  at  a  time  when  it  was  ing,  it  has  decreased  gradually  from  East 
natural  and  important  that  all  the  mem-  to  West.  It  is  said  to  have  been  unknown 
bers  of  a  sorely  tried  community  in  any  in  England  as  a  greeting  between  the 
particular  place  should  be  united  together  sexes  until  Rowena  kissed  Vortigern. 
in  closest  sympathy.  Only  in  early  wassail  times  was  it  a  salu- 

The  salutation  by  gesture  is,  I  take  it,  tation  between  men  and  men,  as  in  Con- 
the  result  of  the  feeling  that  acts  speak  tinental  countries  it  always  has  been. 
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As  a  common  salutation  between  men 
and  women  it  lasted  in  England  long  after 
it  had  gone  out  in  France,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  our  civilization  came  later  ;  and  it 
was  finally  accounted  by  foreigners  an 
English  custom.  Erasmus  has  left  behind 
him  a  humorous  letter  in  which  he  tells 
Faustus  that,  if  he  (^Faustus)  had  wings  to 
his  feet,  he  would  fly  to  England  because 
of  the  kissing.  But  how  little  store  was 
really  set  by  it  in  this  country  may  be 
gathered  from  a  remark  in  the  autobi¬ 
ography  of  a  certain  John  Mitchell,  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  jealousy  felt  toward 
him  by  a  Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop,  a 
Scotch  minister,  curiously  observes  that 
he,  John  Mitchell,  had  never  so  much  as 
kissed  Mrs.  Dunlop’s  mouth  in  courtesy 
for  eleven  years  before  the  minister’s 
jealousy  broke  forth.  This  salutation 
continued  till  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  ;  from  tnat  date  it  became  less 
prevalent,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the 
Restoration  had  brought  in  French 
modes  of  politeness,  in  some  degree  ;  but 
partly  also  because,  as  the  civilization 
and  refinement  of  the  nation  advanced, 
such  signs  of  familiarity  declined.  The 
influence  of  French  gallantry  upon  Teu¬ 
tonic  coarseness,  both  by  inheritance  and 
by  contiguity,  may  account  for  the  -disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  kissing  of  women  ;  the 
influence  of  English  common-sense  and 
manliness  upon  Continental  effusiveness 
may  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
kissing  between  men. 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  follow  the  march  of  migration  from 
East  to  West,  and  take  such  European 
salutations  as  I  have  not  already  been  led 
to  discuss  incidentally. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  old 
Greek  Xatpe,  ‘‘Rejoice,  be  glad?” 
Does  it  not  suddenly  throw  a  light  upon 
the  national  character?  ‘‘From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  in  the  agora  and  in 
the  vineyard,  in  the  torch-lighted  thala¬ 
mus  or  on  the  battle-lield — every  moment 
of  the  Greek’s  existence  was  filled  with 
joy,  with  joy  and  grace.”  The  word 
flashes  before  us  all  at  once  their  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  their  sunlit  hills  and  valleys, 
their  limpid  streams,  the  music  of  their 
language,  and  the  harmony  of  their  lives. 
From  their  deteriorated  descendants  the 
joy  and  grace  have  mostly  vanished,  and 
the  salutation  has  vanished  too.  The 
substitute  Tt  Kxveig,  ‘‘  What  dost  thou  ?” 
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if  not  connected  with  the  prying  and 
overreaching  elements  of  their  modem 
mercantile  reputation,  may  perhaps  be 
traced  back  to  the  age  when  Greece  be¬ 
came  Achaia,  and  the  became  the 
guid  agist  of  the  conquering  Roman. 
The  Romans  said  Salve,  Ave,  Vale  ;  and 
what  was  beau-id^al  t  Hcalth,’vigor, 
fitness  for  quitting  themselves  like  men, 
readiness  for  fighting,  conquering,  and 
governing.  Vale  suggests  to  us  valor, 
in  the  senses  of  value  and  courage,  and 
tells  us  how  the  value  of  a  man  was 
measured  according  to  his  valor  ;  and  ave 
(connected  perhaps  with  augeo)  pictures 
to  us  the  growth  of  his  powers  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  authority.  Some¬ 
what  later  we  find  Quid  agist  “  What 
dost  thou  ?” — a  hint  of  his  indomitable 
activity.  But  in  the  more  degenerate 
days,  when  freedom  and  independence 
were  on  the  wane,  more  effeminate  salu¬ 
tations  came  into  vogue — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum  t 
“  What  dost  thou,  sweetest  creature  ?”  a 
greeting  intelligible  enough  when  sim¬ 
pered  from  the  lips  of  the  “  gentleman 
about  town,”  but  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  sturdy  warrior  of 
the  republican  period.  The  answer  of 
Horace  to  the  button-holder — Cupio  om¬ 
nia  quce  vis,  ‘‘I  am  your  most  obe¬ 
dient” — certainly  breathes  an  air  of  later 
refinement. 

In  more  modem  Italy  the  salutations 
have  much  increased  in  number  ;  and 
here,  again,  in  some  cases  the  harmony 
between  them  and  the  character  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  several  districts  is  very 
striking.  The  Genoese  in  the  Middle 
Ages  used  to  say,  ‘  ‘  Sanitd  e  guadagno,  ’  ’ 
‘‘  Health  and  gain."  Could  any  phrase 
have  been  a  more  perfect  commentary 
upon  their  characteristics  ?  But  at  the 
present  time  the  brand  of  long  oppression 
and  servility  still  remains  impressed  upon 
the  phraseology  of  the  people,  and  the 
priest-ridden  Neapolitan  hails  you  with 
“  Increase  in  holiness,”  while  the  Pied¬ 
montese  salutes  you,  "  I  am  your  slave.” 
With  the  growth  of  freedom  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  last  few  years  have  done 
much,  I  believe,  to  reduce  sycophantic 
verbiage  of  address,  of  dedications  and 
of  subscriptions.  As  to  the  common 
Come  sta  t — “  How  stand  you  ?”  it  seems 
to  bring  before  us  at  once  and  in  brief 
the  far  niente  of  the  indolent  Italian, 
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basking  in  the  sun,  eating  niaccaroni, 
and  letting  life  flit  lazily  and  delightfully 
away. 

In  Spain  we  approach  nearer  to  the 
Oriental  than  in  any  other  country  which 
can  strictly  be  termed  European,  and 
consequently  we  meet  with  more  distinct 
traces  of  the  East  in  its  salutations.  The 
Divine  name  is  frequently  used,  and  the 
prayer  for  long  life  is  not  uncommon. 
In  Faya  con  Dios,  seUor,  “  Go  with  God, 
sefior,”  we  seem  to  detect  Eastern  re¬ 
ligiousness  and  Castilian  haughtiness 
combined.  The  constant  use  of  Vuestra 
merced,  “  Your  mercy,”  “  Your  grace,” 
e.g.,  “  I  kiss  my  hands  to  your  grace,” 
exhibits  the  contrast  between  the  grave, 
somewhat  curt  reverence  of  the  Spaniard 
and  the  diffusiveness  of  the  Italian.  His 
punctilio  also  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the_  Vuestra  merced  is  contracted  into 
Usted,  a  proof  of  its  perpetual  and  well- 
nigh  burdensome  use.  The  peculiar  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
upon  the  Spanish  mind  finds  its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  their  salutations.  For  instance, 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  de  rigueur,  on  en¬ 
tering  or  leaving  a  house  to  say  “  Ave, 
Maria  purissima  !”  to  which  the  reply 
was  made  “  Sine  j>eccato  concepta.” 

Comment  vous  portez-vous?  “  How  do 
you  carry  yourself?”  Is  not  this  the 
phrase  of  a  nation  that  has  striven  chiefly 
after  outward  grace  ?  Unjust  as  it 
would  be,  in  the  easy  and  sweeping  style 
which  is  so  common,  to  fling  at  the 
French  people  the  charge  of  flippancy, 
superficiality,  and  incapacity  for  serious¬ 
ness,  yet  I  think  no  one  will  be  found  to 
deny  that,  in  their  past  history,  they  have 
given  the  impression  of  caring  for  show 
more  than  for  reality,  for  the  theatrical 
rather  than  the  practical,  for  the  ho7o 
they  did  a  thing  rather  than  what  the 
thing  was.  But  now  ”  the  time  past  of 
their  life  has  sufficed  for  them,”  we  trust, 
to  prate  and  vapor  about  la  gloire,  and 
to  tear  one  another  in  pieces  for  the  color 
of  a  flag.  There  is  an  air  of  eager  trivi¬ 
ality,  too,  about  the  sound  and  sense  of 
Comment  (a  va-t-il,  “How  goes  it?” 
Far  more  calm  and  self-contained  is  the 
semi- Latin  Gascon,  when  in  his  Commo 
7>as  f  he  saves  his  breath,  and  does  not 
skip  and  hop  over  an  infinity  of  little 
words. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  comment  fa  va-t-il  and  the  com¬ 


ment  7>ous  trotevez-x'ous  of  the  French¬ 
man,  and  the  wie  geht's  and  7vie  befinden 
Sie  sich  of  the  German.  But  they  con¬ 
jure  up,  for  the  fancy  at  any  rate,  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  according  to  the  different  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  two  nations.  If  the 
French  somewhat  less  usual  greeting 
comment  fa  va-t-il  t  “  How  goes  itt”  un¬ 
veils  to  us  the  abstraction  and  specula¬ 
tion,  the  logic,  too  inexorable  for  facts, 
experience,  and  friction,  of  the  typical 
Frenchman,  how  much  more  may  this  be 
said  of  wie  gtht's,  the  habitual  familiar 
greeting  of  the  cloud-inhabiting  Ger¬ 
man  ?  Ho7v  goes  itt  Not  “how  go 
yout"  but  “  how  goes  itt"  Paul  Rich¬ 
ter  said  that  to  the  German  nation  was 
reserved  the  empire  of  the  air.  If  Soc¬ 
rates  brought  philosophy  down  from  the 
clouds,  the  Germans  have  in  a  sense 
taken  it  up  again.  “How  goes  itt" 
“  the  great  abstraction,  that  which  per¬ 
meates  our  lives  and  shapes  our  ends,” 
the  great  omnipresent  and  omnipotent 
dvdyicT],  the  eternal  not-ourselves  that 
makes  for  every  thing  conceivable  and 
inconceivable  ?  And  wie  befinden  Sie 
sich,  too,  brings  before  us  the  everlasting 
investigation  of  the  German  spectacle- 
compelling  night-lamp,  and  explains  to 
us  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  .and  the  rationale  of  Kant,  Hegel, 
and  Schopenhauer.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  tone  of  simplicity,  familiarity,  and 
equality  about  the  bluff  hearty  wie  geht's 
which  reminds  one  of  the  times  “  when 
there  was  not  much  difference  in  thought, 
accent,  or  idiom  between  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Pumpernickelhausen  and  his  Se- 
eme  Highness’s  postilion.”  Would  you 
expect  a  more  characteristic  salutation 
from  the  square-shouldered  Mein  Herr 
as  he  receives  you  with  open  arms  in  his 
Bierbrauerei,  a  high-art  pipe  dangling 
from  his  mouth,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
Kaiser  or  Martin  Luther  upon  it,  a 
Flasche  Bier  in  front  of  his  capacious 
ventricle  ;  while  as  he  raises  his  glass  to 
meet  the  glass  of  his  lieber  Freund,  his 
big-boned  physiognomy  gleams  through 
the  spectacled  eyes  with  a  genial  sense  of 
brotherhood  and  fatherland  ?  And  as 
he  says  good-by  to  you  in  the  Kirsch- 
wasserStrasse,  and  raises  his  cotton-vel¬ 
vet  above  his  head  with  a  Leben  Sie  wohl, 
you  can  take  in  all  at  once  with  eye  and 
ear  that  there  was  a  time  when  good  liv¬ 
ing  was  the  beau-id^al  of  German  life  ; 
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the  long  sederunts  at  their  dinner-parties 
bearing  witness  that  the  old  paths  are  not 
yet  altogether  forsaken.  And  when  we 
recall  Sir  Francis  Head’s  summary  of 
German  cuisittf,  “  Whatever  is  not  sour 
is  greasy,  and  whatever  is  not  greasy  is 
sure  to  be  sour,”  we  are  not  surprised 
that  ”  we  are  introduced  to  the  Sprise- 
saal  with  the  salutation  ‘  good  appetite,’ 
and  dismissed  from  it  with  the  parting 
prayer  for  ‘  good  digestion.’  ” 

The  Low  Dutch  greeting,  ”  How  fare 
you  ?”  "  How  travel  you  ?”  is  a  most 
suggestive  representation  of  Dutch  his¬ 
tory  and  manners.  It  will  not  let  us  for¬ 
get  the  naval  and  commercial  common¬ 
wealth,  ”  occupying”  (as  says  Motley) 
“  a  small  portion  of  Europe,  but  con¬ 
quering  a  wide  empire  by  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  of  trading  companies,  girdling 
the  world  with  its  innumerable  depen¬ 
dencies,  in  Asia,  Africa,  .America,  and 
Australia — exercising  sovereignty  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  Guiana,  the  West  Indies,  New  York, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Hindo- 
stan,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  New 
Holland — a  commonwealth  which  w-as 
the  precursor  of  the  English  scheme  of 
empire,  and  which  bequeathed  its  chief 
characteristics,  resistance  to  dogmatism 
and  despotism,  to  the  Great  Republic  of 
the  West.”  Was  it  not  consistent  with 
the  fitness  of  things  that  the  nation 
whose  ships  thus  explored  the  world 
”  from  China  to  Peru”  should  have  the 
salutation  "  How  travel  you  ?” 

But  of  all  salutations,  none  perhaps  is 
more  characteristic  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  “  How  do  you  do  ?”  It  has  been 
our  meeting-word  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  restless  Plantagenet.  It  contains  in 
itself  the  essence  of  productive  existence, 
national  and  individual — it  is  the  formula 
of  activity  ;  it  is  the  correlative  of  the 
All  right:  Right  away  !  of  the  English 
railway-guard,  and  the  Go-ahead!  of  the 
Yankee  boiler-burster.  It  accounts  for 
the  British  Constitution,  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  Great  Rebellion  ;  for  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  telegraph  ;  for  Trafalgar, 
Waterloo,  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  and 
the  Grand  Pacific  Railway  ;  for  the 
Times^  Punch,  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  even  for  the  Matrimonial  News. 
“  How  are  you  ?”  is  less  active  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  may  perhaps  represent  the 
opposite  side  of  the  English  character, 
the  phlegmatic,  "  let  alone”  side.  On 
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the  other  hand,  it  may  exhibit  the  na¬ 
tional  restlessness  in  another  phase.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  may  imply  a 
constant  inquiry  on  your  own  part  before 
you  can  answer  such  a  question ;  a 
ceaseless  reckoning  with  yourself  not 
only  in  reference  to  your  present  state, 
but  to  its  connected  past  and  future. 
The  great  problem  of  the  whence,  why, 
and  whither  may  be  contained  in  the 
three  words,  "  How  are  you  ?” 

The  secularizing  tendency  of  English 
social  life — and  I  do  not  here  mean  to 
confound  secular  with  atheistic,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  some  good  and 
well-meaning  people,  but  I  mean  that 
tendency  born  of  our  natural  reserve, 
which  inclines  us  to  estimate  religious 
feeling  in  inverse  proportion  to  religious 
froth — this  tendency,  I  say,  may  account 
partially,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  for 
the  curtailment  of  certain  salutations 
which  originally  contained  the  name  of 
God.  Such  a  secularization  of  the  out¬ 
ward  is  not  necessarily  an  unmixed  good, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  less  revolting  than 
”  God  save  you,”  in  the  mouth  of  a  Fal- 
staff,  or  the  Pax  vobiscum  of,  a  fuddled 
friar. 

Is  not  the  canny  and  inquisitive  Scot 
betrayed  in  his  peculiar  formula,  “  Hoo’s 
a’  wi’  ye?”  Not  content  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  you  are  yourself,  he  wants 
to  know  the  condition  of  all  your  sur¬ 
roundings.  Perhaps  inquisitivenes.s  is 
nowhere  developed  so  fully  as  across  the 
Border  ;  especially  does  Sandy  feel  that 
he  has  a  right  to  all  information  concern¬ 
ing  you,  if  he  is  within  the  sixty-third 
longitudinal  line  of  relationship.  And 
inquisitiveness  is  first-cousin  to  canni¬ 
ness.  Sandy  will  know  “  hoo’s  a’  wi’ 
ye” — your  whiskey  before  he  will  con¬ 
sent  'to  dine  with  you,  as  well  as  your 
bank  balance  before  he  will  consent  to 
do  business  with  you. 

The  Irishman’s  "  Long  life  to  your 
honor ;  may  you  make  your  bed  in 
glory  !”  proves  by  its  first  member  his 
Oriental  kinship  more  conclusively  than 
all  the  mythical  blarney  of  his  genea¬ 
logical  tables.  The  second  member  of 
the  salutation  appears  to  be  the  offspring 
of  a  religion  which,  with  most  Irishmen 
at  all  events,  is  more  or  less  materialistic 
in  its  foundation  and  prospects. 

The  only  remaining  European  saluta¬ 
tions  which  call  for  any  remark  are  those 
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of  the  Slavs  ;  and  here  our  attention  is 
attracted  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  origi¬ 
nality.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  Rus¬ 
sians,  Poles,  Bulgarians,  Servians,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  of  whom  “  w’e  have  lately 
heard  so  much,”  cannot  boast  a  single 
salutation  which  may  fairly  be  considered 
their  own.  “  Peace  be  to  you,”  "  The 
Lord  be  praised,”  answered  by  ”  World 
without  end.  Amen,”  are  all  borrowed 
from  the  early  Christianity  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  ”  Be  well,”  “  How  hast  thou 
thyself?”  “How  dost  thou  live  on?” 
are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  equally  un¬ 
original.  “Art  thou  giy  ?”  again,  is 
merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
But  is  not  all  this  consistent  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race,  as  a  whole  ?  Does  not 
Mr.  Carlyle  say  that  the  great  faculty  of 
the  Russian  nation  is  a  capacity  for  sub¬ 
mission  ?  Perhaps  the  faculty  is  wearing 
out  just  now,  but  the  statement  is  true  ot 
the  not  distant  past,  whether  or  not  the 
ancient  preamble  to  petitions  be  authen¬ 
tic  which  Mr.  Spencer  quotes  with  some 
reserve  :  “  Do  not  order  our  heads  to 
be  cut  off,  O  mighty  Lord,  for  presuming 
to  address,  you,  but  hear  us  !”  The 
Slavs  have  not,  broadly  speaking,  shown 
originality  either  in  government,  or  in 
religion,  or  in  industry.  Perhaps  when 
the  contagious  example  of  surrounding 
nations  has  effected  them  more  vitally, 
their  salutations,  if  never  original,  may 
cease  to  begin  with  “Your  slave,”  “Your 
serf,”  or  to  degrade  the  old  Greek  salu¬ 
tation  of  x^^P^  into  the  craven  supplica¬ 
tion  for  “  pardon.” 

One  word,  before  leaving  Europe,  in 
reference  to  the  practice  of  shaking 
hands.  Mr.  Spencer  traces  the  origin  of 
the  custom  to  the  movement  which  would 
be  likely  to  occur  if  each  of  two  persons 
desired  to  draw  the  hand  of  the  other  to 
his  lips,  and  each  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
deavored  to  withdraw  his  own  hand,  in 
deprecation  of  the  submissive  salutation. 
This  solution,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  prove  chiefly  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  solution  at  all.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  imagine  that  the  offer 
and  acceptance  of  a  swordless  hand  in¬ 
dicated  peace  and  brotherhood,  the  grasp 
of  the  hand  being  a  demonstration  that 
it  contained  no  weapon  at  the  time  ?  I 
have  some  recollection,  though  I  cannot 
verify  it,  that  the  salute  w’as  so  regarded 
at  all  events  among  the  Norsemen.  The 


shaking  could  easily  be  the  hearty  out¬ 
come  of  the  earlier  seizing.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  to  seize  the  hand, 
but  among  'I'eutonic  nations  only  is  it 
usual  to  shake-hands.  Of  course  the 
usage  has  found  its  way  into  other  na¬ 
tions,  but  so  contrary  is  it  to  their  instinct 
that,  in  France,  for  example,  a  society 
has  been  recently  formed  to  abolish  “  le 
shake-hands”  as  a  vulgar  English  in¬ 
novation.  The  old  French  noblesse^ 
of  whom  the  Legitimists  are  perhaps 
the  only  true  representatives,  do  not 
make  a  practice  of  shaking  hands,  neither 
is  the  custom  so  common  among  the  Re¬ 
publicans  as  among  the  Bonapartists, 
who,  with  Napoleon  III.  for  their  leader, 
have  always  affected  English  manners. 
In  the  “  shake-hands”  we  see,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  brevity  and  heartiness 
combined — a  characteristic  salutation  of 
nations  that  are  energetic,  full  of  busi¬ 
ness,  rather  matter-of-fact,  and  cordial 
w’ithout  effusiveness. 

And  now,  following  the  migration  from 
the  Euphrates  valley  eastward,  I  have 
to  notice  one  or  two  salutations  from 
Hindostan  and  Ceylon. 

From  the  Mohammedan,  the  fighting, 
ruling  inhabitants  of  India  comes,  it 
would  appear,  our  “  sign-post”  military 
salute  :  he  raises  his  right  hand  to  his 
forehead  and  makes  the  fingers  touch  it. 
This,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  a  substitute 
on  the  part  of  a  starched  and  sturdy  sol¬ 
dier  for  a  bow  or  prostration.  The  salute 
of  the  subject, passive  Hindoo  is  different. 
In  the  presence  of  a  Brahmin  he  raises 
his  folded  hands  to  his  forehead,  touch¬ 
ing  it  with  the  balls  of  his  thumbs — a 
much  more  comprehensive  and  submis¬ 
sive  style  of  salutation — and  utters  at  the 
same  moment  the  word  “  prostration.” 
In  South  India  the  inferior  prostrates 
himself  with  extended  arms,  crying  out, 
“  The  eight  limbs  together  !”  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and 
dramatic  form  in  which  an  Oriental  ex¬ 
presses  his  abject  lack  of  independence. 

In  Ceylon,  besides  the  usual  Eastern 
wishes  for  good  health  and  long  life,  both 
Singhalese  and  Tamil  have  a  curious 
substitution  for  “  good-by.”  It  is,  “  I 
will  go  and  come.  ”  Is  this  characteristic 
of  the  great  pleasure  which  the  Easterns 
find  in  hospitality  and  which  the  depart¬ 
ing  friend  takes  for  granted  ?  Or  does 
it  merely  represent  the  kindred  feeling 
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that  the  guest  confers  an  honor  upon 
the  host  ?  This  salutation  reminds  one 
of  the  French  au  revoir  ;  though  au  re- 
voir  might  be  considered  a  slight  imper¬ 
tinence  if  addressed  in  the  Singhalese 
sense  to  your  host  as  you  leave  his  house. 

The  salutation  of  the  Chinese,  “  Have 
you  eaten  your  rice  ?’*  requires  no  com¬ 
ment.  Their  greetings  are  usually,  how¬ 
ever,  most  elaborate,  and  worthy  of  that 
paradise  of  competitive  examination,  em¬ 
bodied  unnaturalness,  and  absolute  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  powers  that  be.  Their 
set  phrases  and  postures  are  rigorously 
prescribed  by  an  Academy  of  Compli¬ 
ments,  the  exact  number  of  speeches 
and  obeisances  being  calculated  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  One  gesture  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  The  saluting  person  clasps  his 
hands  together,  holds  them  out,  shakes 
them  gently,  bends  forward,  and  says, 

‘  Chin,  chin  ;  ’  ”  that  is  to  say,  “  Please, 
please,”  which  is  equivalent  to  ”  Thank 
you,”  and  also  to  “  Good-by,”  and  is 
used  for  both  ave  and  vale.  The  national 
primness  comes  out  in  all  this  elabora¬ 
tion  ;  the  national  humbleness  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  rule — observed  likewise  in 
over-governed  Japan  and  Siam — by 
which  they  avoid  in  salutation  the  first 
and  second  persons  of  the  pronouns, 
whether  personal  or  possessive,  using  at 
the  same  time  depreciatory  terms  for 
themselves  and  complimentary  epithets 
for  the  person  addressed.  Thus  the  sa- 
luter,  if  he  be  young,  may  style  himself 
"  the  stupid  younger  brother  ;”  if  he  be 
old,  “  the  old  stupid,”  ”  the  old  putres¬ 
cence.”  A  wife  calls  herself  "  a  mean 
concubine  a  relative,  in  saluting  his 
relatives,  describes  himself  as  ”  the  tail 
of  relationship.”  “  My  house”  is  ”  the 
tattered  shed  “  my  wife  ”  “  the  stupid 
thorn,”  ”  the  mountain  (/.<r.,  the  unculti¬ 
vated)  wife  ;”  ”  my  opinion”  is  ”  the 
stupid  opinion,”  ”  the  venturesome  say¬ 
ing  ;”  “  my  son’.’  is  “  the  grass  insect.” 
The  person  saluted  is,  if  respectable, 
“  he  beneath  whose  feet  the  speaker  is,” 
“  he  who  rides  in  a  carriage,”  A  father 
is  “  the  great  old  gentleman  the  em¬ 
peror  is  “the  sire  of  myriad  years.” 
”  Your  father”  is  “  the  honorable  gray- 
beard,”  ”  the  honorable  severity 
“your  mother”  is  “the  good  gentleness,” 
“the  good  hall  of  longevity;”  “your 
daughter,”  “  the  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.”  A  minister  is  “  balcony-under” 


— i.e.,  he  under  whose  gallery  w’e  wait.* 
All  this  abjectness  is  not  unsuited  to  a 
country  in  which  a  primeval,  patriarchal 
civilization  is  blended  mysteriously  with 
such  a  primeval,  patriarchal  barbarism 
that  life  is  considered  of  comparatively 
trivial  consequence,  “  grass  insects”  are 
daily  dropped  over  boat-sides,  and  a 
wholesale  decapitation  is  looked  upon 
as  part  of  a  Mandarin’s  morning  pro¬ 
gramme. 

The  Japanese,  whose  verbal  saluta¬ 
tions  have  much  in  common  with  the 
Chinese,  take  off  their  slippers  when  they 
meet — a  reminiscence,  of  course,  of  holy 
ground  where  mortal  worshippers  were 
not  worthy  to  wear  their  shoes  ;  and  a 
practice  most  natural  in  a  country  where 
the  Mikado  is  as  much  a  god  as  a  man. 
The  salutation,  “  Do  not  hurt  me,”  is 
another  outcome  of  the  despotism  which 
has  nowhere  been  so  absolute  for  so 
many  centuries  as  in  China,  Siam,  and 
Japan. 

The  farrago  of  my  libellus  may  excusa¬ 
bly  be  concluded  with  a  few  fragmentary 
salutations  which  I  have  not  fitted  in 
with  what  has  been  already  written. 
Certain  islanders  near  the  Philippines, 
I  am  told,  take  the  foot  of  him  they  sa¬ 
lute,  and  with  it  gently  rub  the  face. 
This  appears  to  be  only  a  variation  of 
the  foot  upon  the  head  or  neck  ;  but  the 
rubbing  is  curious.  May  we  remember, 
in  connection  with  it,  “  the  grinding  of 
the  faces  of  the  poor”  which  we  read  of 
in  the  prophet  Isaiah  ?  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  the  movement  is  meant  only  to  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  greater  area  the  symbolical 
expression  of  submission.  In  New 
Guinea  leaves  of  trees  are  placed  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  are  saluted.  This 
practice,  with  the  converse  one,  which 
Mr.  Spencer  mentions,  of  the  saluters 
themselves  wearing  the  leaves  or 
branches,  may  be  accounted  for  as  hav¬ 
ing  originally  demonstrated  the  absence 
of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  so  deco¬ 
rating  themselves  or  others  ;  but  why 
this  form  of  salutation  should  obtain 
specially  in  New  Guinea,  does  not  seem 
easy  to  explain.  In  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  it  is  held  to  be  the  height  of 
politeness  to  fling  a  jar  of  water  over  the 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Legge,  of  Oxford,  for  a  long  list  of  Chinese 
salutations,  from  which  the  above  extracts 
have  been  made. 
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head  of  your  friend.  Obviously  this  can 
only  be  for  purposes  of  grateful  cooling, 
and  though  the  salutation  might  seem 
suitable  for  all  hot  countries,  it  is  clear, 
nevertheless,  that  such  a  custom  could 
hardly  prevail  where  clothing  was  not  at 
the  minimum.  Has  the  desire  to  cool 
the  saluted  person  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  salutation  of  certain  African  tribes, 
among  whom  he  who  salutes  strips  the 
other  of  his  robe  and  ties  it  about  his 
own  waist  ?  However  it  may  be,  this 
manner  of  greeting  can  exist  only  in  sav¬ 
age  countries,  and  where  there  is  no 
chance  of  catarrh  ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
custom  lies,  no  doubt,  in  that  of  covering 
the  face  when  in  the  presence  of  a  su¬ 
perior  being.  The  converse  custom, 
likewise  African,  as  well  as  Tahitean,  of 
unclothing  one’s  self,  can  easily  be  under¬ 
stood  as  an  extreme  form  of  taking  off 
the  shoes.  Western  nations  content 
themselves  with  removing  the  hat,  tem¬ 
porarily  in  the  street  (where  the  move¬ 
ment  frequently  degenerates  into  a  mere 
touch),  and  permanently  when  entering 
a  house.  Perhaps  when  the  hatless  negro 
takes  the  comb  out  of  his  hair  and  then 
replaces  it,  he  is  actuated  by  a  similar 
desire  to  show  respect.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  cracking  and  snapping  of 
fingers  with  which  the  members  of  cer¬ 
tain  negro  tribes  salute  one  another,  we 
may  reasonably  discern  the  tendency  to 
express  joy  by  noise  resulting  from  mus¬ 
cular  action,  just  as  the  clapping  of  hands 
among  ourselves  is  the  usual  token  of 
approbation.  The  salutation  of  the 
Moor  on  horseback,  when  he  meets  a 
stranger,  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  sus¬ 
piciousness  engendered  by  centuries  of 
almost  ceaseless  fighting,  and  reminds  us 
that  the  Ishmaelitish  tinge  is  strong  in 
his  blood.  He  makes  for  the  stranger  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  as  if  to  ride  him 
down  ;  then  suddenly  pulls  up,  and  fires 
his  pistol  over  the  stranger’s  head,  thus 
paying  him  the  compliment  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  a  friend  instead  of  a  foe. 

The  salutations  of  the  aborigines  of 
America  do  not  exhibit  many  distinct  pe¬ 
culiarities.  The  brief  greeting,  “  Well,” 
which  Mr.  Spencer  refers  to  the  Dacotah 


Indians,  is  characteristic  of  a  tribe  where 
”  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity”  seem 
to  have  rendered  unnecessary  all  expres¬ 
sions  of  propitiation  or  servility.  The 
“  pipe  of  peace”  has  its  local  habitation 
naturally  on  a  continent  where  tobacco 
w’as  grown  and  smoked  for  centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  venture  'of  Columbus.  The 
sympathetic  sighs  and  yells  with  which 
two  tribes  of  North  American  Indians 
greet  one  another,  after  a  deputation  of 
the  two  eldest  of  each  tribe  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  each  other  and  to  recount 
their  stories  of  danger  and  loss,  are  not 
so  strange  a  form  of  salutation  when  we 
consider  the  chronic  bloodshed  of  the 
war-path  and  the  trail.  The  ”  jumping 
up  and  down”  of  the  Fuegians  may  be 
paralleled  in  [Loango,  and  is,  after  all, 
only  an  animal  and  childlike  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  delight  not  at  all  unnatural  in  an 
unreserved  and  agile  savage.  The  morn¬ 
ing  salute  on  theOrinoco,  which  Mr.Spen- 
cer  quotes  from  Humboldt,  “  How  have 
the  mosquitoes  treated  you  ?”  must  be 
allowed  to  be  at  least  excusable,  since  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  that  district,  so 
travellers  declare,  sleep  with  their  bodies 
buried  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  sand, 
the  head  alone  protruding,  and  that  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  handkerchief. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  this  gossip 
to  a  conclusion,  though  the  end  comes 
rather  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  fitness 
than  from  a  lack  of  material.  But  1  fear 
that  I  myself  may  be  saluted  with  an 
adaptation  of  Virgil’s  line  : 

Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri :  sat  prata  biberunt. 
(Shut  up  the  sluices,  boys :  the  fields  cry 
‘‘  Hold  !  Enough  !”) 

'fhe  subject  is  not  one  that  admits  of 
an  eloquent  peroration.  Speculation  in 
reference  to  the  origin  and  rationale  of 
salutations  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
often  fanciful,  and  occasionally  futile  ; 
and  I  may  be  told  that  from  this  charge 
my  paper  has  not  relieved  it.  But  if  any 
of  my  readers,  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  subject,  will  also  take  the  trouble  to 
transfigure  my  fancies  into  facts,  "  what 
in”  my  speculation  “  is  dark”  may  yet 
by  their  help  be  “  illumined.” — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Oh  a  "Bust  {Unknown)"  in  the  British  Museum. 

BV  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Who  were  you  once?  Could  we  but  guess, 

We  might  perchance  more  boldly 
Define  the  patient  weariness 
That  sets  your  lips  so  coldly  ; 

You  lived^  vre  know,  for  fame  and  blame  ; 

But  sure,  to  friend  or  foeman. 

You  bore  some  more  distinctive  name 
Than  mere  “  B.  C." — and  “  Roman  ?" 

Your  pedestal  would  help  us  much. 

Thereon  your  acts,  your  title, 

(Secure  from  dull  Oblivion’s  touch  !) 

Had  doubtless  due  recital ; 

Vain  hope  !  not  even  deeds  can  last ! 

*  That  stone,  of  which  you’re  minus, 

Maybe  with  all  your  virtues  past 
Endows  ...  a  Tigellinus  ! 

We  seek  it  not ;  we  should  not  find. 

But  still,  it  needs  no  magic 
To  tell  you  wore,  like  most  mankind, 

Your  comic  mask  and  tragic  ; 

And  held  that  things  were  false  and  true. 

Felt  angry  and  forgiving, 

.\s  step  by  step  you  stumbled  through 
This  lifelong  task  ...  of  living  ! 

You  tried  the  cul-de-sac  of  Thought — 

The  swift  descent  of  pleasure  ; 

You  found  the  best  Ambition  brought 
W'as  strangely  short  of  measure  ; 

You  watched,  at  last,  the  fleet  days  fly. 

Till — drowsier  and  colder — 

You  felt  Mercurius  standing  by 
To  touch  you  on  the  shoulder. 

’Twas  then  (why  not  ?)  the  whim  would  come 
That,  howso  Time  should  garble 
Those  deeds  of  yours  when  you  were  dumb. 

At  least  you’d  live — in  Marble  ; 

You  smiled  to  think  that  after-days 
At  least,  in  Bust  or  Statue, 

(We  all  have  sick-bed  dreams  !)  w’ould  gaze. 

Not  quite  incurious,  at  you. 

W’e  gaze  ;  we  pity  you — be  sure  ! 

In  truth.  Death’s  worst  inaction 
Must  be  less  tedious  to  endure 
Than  nameless  petrifaction ; 

Far  better,  in  some  nook  unknown. 

To  sleep  for  once — and  soundly. 

Than  still  survive  in  wistful  stone. 

Forgotten  more  profoundly  ! 
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Chapter  XXV. 

IN  WHICH  l£0N  plays  THE  PART  OF 

BAYARD  TO  A  LIMITED  AUDIENCE. 

Preparations  for  a  prolonged  ab¬ 
sence  from  home — packing  up  of  clothes, 
sorting  and  burning  of  papers,  paying 
of  outstanding  bills,  and  all  the  other 
troublesome  little  duties  which  crop  up 
thick  and  fast  at  such  times — are  not,  in 
themselves,  very  enjoyable  ;  but  in  so  far 
as  they  serve  to  dull  the  pain  of  parting, 
they  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  bless¬ 
ings  in  disguise.  L6on  had  his  hands  so 
full  during  the  brief  remaining  period  of 
his  liberty,  that  neither  he  nor  Jeanne 
had  much  leisure  for  reflection  ;  and  this 
was,  perhaps,  just  as  well  for  both  of 
them. 

The  time,  indeed,  proved  shorter  even 
than  the  embryo  soldier  had  anticipated  ; 
for  on  the  very  day  after  that  on  which 
M.  de  Fontvieille  had  divulged  his  inten¬ 
tions,  he  received  orders  from  Tours  to 
join  his  new  regiment  within  a  week  ; 
and  thus  a  great  deal  of  business  had  to 
be  crowded  into  a  very  few  hours,  while 
not  a  little  had  to  be  neglected  altogether. 

Pierre  Cauvin,  an  honest  but  obstinate 
and  punctilious  old  person,  did  not  help 
much  to  expedite  matters.  He  insisted 
u{>on  it  that  he  must  have  categorical  in¬ 
structions  from  his  young  master  upon  a 
variety  of  points  which  might  easily  have 
been  left  to  his  own  discretion  ;  where 
difficulties  did  not  already  exist  he  man¬ 
aged  to  create  them  ;  and  it  w’as  owing 
to  his  representations  that  Lion’s  last 
day  was  spent  faraway  from  home,  upon 
the  stud-farm  at  Koleah,  inspecting 
horses,  and  authorizing  the  sale  of  all 
such  as  were  in  a  fit  condition  to  fetch 
their  proper  value. 

It  was  not  until  after  nightfall  that 
L6on,  dusty  and  weary,  rode  into  the 
stable-yard  of  the  Campagne  de  Mersac. 
Jeanne  saw  him  arrive  from  the  win¬ 
dow  of  her  bedroom,  where  she  had  been 
busy,  all  the  afternoon,  over  the  hopeless 
task  of  compressing  every  article  of  ne¬ 
cessity  and  luxury  she  could  think  of 
into  the  modest  limits  of  a  soldier’s  kit. 
She  saw  him  dismount,  and  hastily 
wash  his  face  and  hands  at  the  pump, 
while  a  groom  brushed  him  down  ;  and 


then,  to  her  great  disappointment,  a  fresh 
horse  was  led  out,  and  he  swung  himself 
into  the  saddle,  and  rode  away  again. 
After  a  few  minutes  a  scrap  of  paper 
was  brought  to  her,  on  which  he  had 
scribbled  :  “  No  time  to  come  in.  One 
or  two  more  things  that  I  must  do.  Back 
in  an  hour,  I  hope.” 

“  Poor  boy  !”  murmured  Jeanne,  “  he 
will  tire  himself  out.”  And  then  she 
went  downstairs,  dragged  out  the  most 
comfortable  arm-chair  she  could  find  on 
to  the  veranda,  and  placed  a  table  be¬ 
side  it,  with  cigars  and  ice  and  wine, 
ready  for  his  return.  She  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  done  as  much  had  she  been 
aware  of  the  nature  of  her  brother’s  er¬ 
rand  ;  but  she  would  have  done  it  with  a 
somewhat  heavier  heart ;  and  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  because  he  was  aware  of  this  that 
L^on  had  thoughtfully  abstained  from 
mentioning  that  one  of  the  few  precious 
hours  still  at  his  disposition  was  to  be 
devoted  to  Madame  de  Tremonville. 

Thescirocco  had  blown  itself  out  now, 
and  had  ended  with  a  short,  sharp 
shower,  a  welcome  herald  of  the  longed- 
for  autumnal  rains.  Filmy  wreaths  of 
wind-driven  clouds  were  sailing  fiigh  be¬ 
neath  the  stars,  a  grateful  smell  of  mois¬ 
ture  w-as  rising  from  the  parched  earth, 
and  the  outlines  of  all  distant  objects 
were  clear  against  the  sky,  as  Leon  can¬ 
tered  over  the  hills  toward  Mustapha. 
There  were  lights  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  villa  before  which  he  drew  rein  at 
length  ;  and  the  servant  who  answered 
his  ring  informed  him  that  madame  was 
alone,  and  would  receive.  Madame, 
who  was  seated  at  the  piano,  did  not  rise 
upon  the  entrance  of  her  admirer. 

“  Ah,  it  is  you,”  said  she,  smiling  and 
nodding  at  him.  “  And  so  you  are  really 
going  to  the  war,  and  you  have  come  to 
bid  me  good-by.  Do  you  know  that  is 
very  pretty  of  you  ?” 

And,  striking  a  few  chords,  she  began 
to  sing,  half  mockingly  : 

Beau  chevalier,  qui  partez  pourj^la  guerre, 
Qu’allez  vous  faire 
Si  loin  d’ici  ? 

Voyez-vous  pas  que  la  nuit  est  profonde, 

Et  que  le  monde 
N’est  que  souci  ? 

But  as  L^on  put  a  very  grave  face  upon 
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it,  she  broke  off,  took  him  by  both  hands, 
and  forcing  him  gently  on  to  a  footstool 
at  her  feet,  looked  straight  into  his  eyes, 
with  a  gaze  that  might  have  troubled  an 
older  man,  sighing  ever  so  slightly  the 
while. 

“  So  then  it  is  all  over,”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  ”  Go,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
go,  and  forget  your  friends.  We,  on  our 
side,  shall  try  to  forget  you  too.  That 
is  what  you  wish,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  /  wish  you  to  forget  me,  madame  !” 
ejaculated  Leon  reproachfully.  “  You 
cannot  be  speaking  seriously.” 

“  If  you  cared  about  the  matter  at  all, 
you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  go 
away,”  returned  Madame  de  Tremon- 
ville,  averting  her  head. 

“I  am  not  in  a  hurry.  I  have  re¬ 
mained  here  so  long  already  that  1  am 
ashamed  of  myself.  If  I  go  now  at  last, 
it  is  because  no  honorable  man  could 
act  otherwise.  It  is  because — ” 

“  Ah,  bah  !”  interrupted  the  lady, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  mood.  ”  Spare 
me  the  rest  of  the  speech,  I  have  heard 
it  so  often  !  I  see  you  coming  with  your 
patriotic  hymns — ‘  Mourir  pour  la  pa- 
trie  ’■ — ‘  Aux  armes,  citoyens  !  ’  All  that 
is  very  well  for  the  cafes-chantants,  but 
it  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  drawing¬ 
rooms,  let  me  tell  you.” 

“  I  have  heard  you  sing  the  air  your¬ 
self,  madame,”  remarked  Leon,  rather 
hurt. 

“  In  July  last  ?  Very  likely.  It  was 
more  or  less  of  a  novelty  then,  and  we 
had  an  army  which  was  going  to  march 
to  Berlin,  tambour  hattant.  Now  that 
every  man  in  the  country  has  been  shout¬ 
ing,  every  woman  screeching,  every  little 
boy  whistling,  and  every  dog  barking  the 
Marseillaise  incessantly  for  three  months, 
I  am  beginning  to  grow  a  little  tired  of 
it ;  and  instead  of  the  army,  which  ex¬ 
ists  no  longer,  we  have  the  undisciplined, 
mutinous  rabble  which  you  are  so  eager 
to  join.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  com¬ 
rades.” 

”  Such  as  they  are,  they  have  taken  up 
arms  against  the  invader.” 

“  And  they  show  their  contempt  for 
him  by  turning  their  backs  upon  him 
whenever  he  appears.  Do  not  scowl  at 
me  :  it  is  not  polite.  I  know  that  there 
are  brave  men,  and  men  of  family 
amongst  this  canaille  i  but,  for  any  good 
they  are  likely  to  do,  they  might  as  well 
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have  remained  at  home.  The  game  was 
lost  long  ago  ;  and  it  is  time  that  we 
stopped  playing  and  paid  the  stakes. 
By  the  way,  there  was  a  rumor  in  the 
town  to-day  that  Bazaine  had  capitulated 
to  the  Prince  Frederick-Charles.” 

“  Impossible  !” 

"  Not  in  the  least— nor  even  improb¬ 
able.  For  my  part,  I  hope  the  news 
may  be  true.  It  will  bring  us  nearer  to 
the  end.” 

This  was  more  than  L^on  could  en¬ 
dure.  Many  things  had  combined  to 
make  him  doubt,  of  late,  whether  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tromonville  were  quite  the  ideal 
being 'he  had  once  imagined  her  ;  but  he 
had  never,  until  now,  believed  her  capa¬ 
ble  of  rejoicing  over  the  misfortunes  of 
her  country. 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  getting  up  with 
a  tragic  air,  which  nearly  upset  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  his  entertainer,  “  I  hope  that  you 
do  not  mean  what  you’  say  ;  but  whether 
you  do  or  not,  I  cannot  stay  here  to  listen 
to  such  words.  You  spoke  just  now  of 
my  forgetting  you.  That  I  shall  never 
do  ;  but  I  wish  to  have  nothing  but  what 
is  agreeable  associated  with  you  in  my 
memory';  and  for  that  reason  I  shall 
now,  with  your  permission,  bid  you  good- 
by.” 

Madame  de  Tremonville’s  answer  to 
this  dignified  address  was  of  a  practical 
and  elfective  kind.  She  started  to  her 
feet,  laid  a  tiny,  dimpled  hand  on  each 
of  Leon’s  broad  shoulders,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  subside  again  on  to  the 
footstool  from  which  he  had  just  arisen, 
like  a  Jack-in-the-box.  She  did  not 
choose  that  Leon  should  go  away  in  a 
huff,  for  two  reasons  :  firstly,  because  she 
was  greedy  of  admiration,  and  would 
almost  as  soon  have  parted  with  one  of 
her  diamonds  as  with  the  dullest  of  her 
adorers  ;  secondly,  because  she  had  wit 
enough  to  see  that,  in  those  days,  it  be¬ 
hooved  wise  people  to  have  friends  in  all 
parties.  Who  could  tell  what  future 
might  lie  hidden  behind  the  mists  of  the 
present  ?  Henri  V.  might  be  reigning, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  in  France  before 
the  year  was  out ;  and  then  the  Marquis 
de  Mersac  might  have  a  nice  little  ap¬ 
pointment,  or  possibly  a  big  one,  to  offer 
to  any  one  who  should  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  gain  his  good  opinion. 

"  Sit  down,  my  brave  knight,”  said 
she,  in  a  tone  of  soft  raillery,,  **'and  do 
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not  quarrel  with  a  poor,  ignorant  woman, 
who  knows  very  little  about  battles  and 
politics.  The  Seigneur  de  Bayard,  whom 
you  resemble  in  many  points,  would 
never  have  permitted  himself  to  speak  so 
roughly  to  a  lady.  But  he  has  been  dead 
these  four  hundred  years  ;  and  since  his 
time  we  have  forgotten  much,  and  also 
learnt  some  few  things — amongst  others 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  sacrifice  life  uselessly. 

I  am  as  good  a  patriot  as  another — as  M. 
Gambetta,  for  instance,  or  yourself — but 
it  is  not  forbidden,  while  loving  one’s 
country,  to  love  also — what  am  I  saying  ? 
— to  feel  some  anxiety  about  the  safety 
of  one’s  friends.” 

”  Oh,  madame  !  do  you  mean — can 
you  mean  ? — ” 

"What?  That  I  should  be  sorry  if 
you  were  to  meet  with  Bayard’s  fate  ? 
I  don’t  say  no.” 

L6on  was  seated  a  bare  three  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  his  long 
legs  gathered  up  uncomfortably  before 
him,  and  his  nose  resting  on  his  knees. 
It  was  neither  an  easy  nor  a  graceful 
attitude,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to 
change  it. 

A  moment  later,  the  unsuspecting  M. 
de  Tr^monville,  hurrying  into  the  room 
in  search  of  some  papers,  was  privileged 
to  behold — through  his  spectacles — a 
highly  effective  tableau.  His  wife,  seated 
upon  a  music-stool,  was  holding  a  lace- 
bordered  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
with  her  left  hand,  while  her  right  was 
passively  receiving  the  ardent  kisses  of 
an  exceedingly  handsome  young  man 
who  knelt  before  her. 

“  'Cr/  nom  de  nom  !”  ejaculated  the 
astounded  husband,  forgetful  of  acquired 
good  breeding,  and  falling  back,  in  his 
surprise,  upon  the  simple  expletives  of 
his  youth. 

L6on  scrambled  to  his  feet,  looking 
very  sheepish,  and,  truth  to  tell,  wishing 
most  devoutly  in  his  heart  that  he  had 
never  come  to  the  villa  at  all ;  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tr6monville  burst  into  a  peal  of 
uncontrollable  laughter.  The  situation 
was,  perhaps,  not  so  entirely  novel  a  one 
to  her  as  to  cause  her  any  special  em¬ 
barrassment. 

The  more  she  laughed  the  blacker 
grew  the  countenances  of  the  two  men, 
both  of  whom  might,  indeed,  be  excused 
for  failing  to  appreciate  the  joke. 


V  When  you  have  quite  conquered 
your  merriment,  madame,”  said  M.  de 
Tr^monville  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  fury, 
"  you  will  perhaps  offer  me  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  your  conduct.  As  for  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis — ” 

“  I  am  ready  to  give  you  any  satis¬ 
faction  you  may  demand,  monsieur,” 
said  poor  Leon  dolefully. 

Madame  de  Tr^monville’s  gayety  re¬ 
doubled.  "  A  duel !”  she  cried,  clap¬ 
ping  her  hands  ecstatically.  “  Charming ! 
perfect  !  Ah,  Baptiste  !  how  many 
times  have  I  not  entreated  you  to  take  a 
few  lessons  in  fencing,  and  to  practise 
with  a  pistol,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
garden  ?  Something  has  always  told  me 
that  you  were  destined  to  have  an  affair, 
and  now  you  see  that  I  was  right.  ’  ’ 

“  Duelling  is  contrary  to  my  princi¬ 
ples,”  replied  M.  de  Tremonville,  who 
had  turned  a  trifle  pale  ;  "  also  1  decline 
to  risk  my  life  for  the  sake  of  one  so 
worthless  as  you.  Your  perfidy,  ma¬ 
dame,  is  equalled  only  by  your  effront- 
er)'.” 

”  Hush  !  hush  !  my  poor  Baptiste. 
Those  who  have  not  the  courage  to  fight 
should  not  use  insulting  language.  Pick 
up  your  papers  and  go  back  to  your 
study  ;  you  will  never  learn  to  be  a  man 
of  the  world.  After  your  absurd  be¬ 
havior  you  deserve  no  explanation,  never¬ 
theless  you  shall  have  one.  When  you 
came  in,  M.  de  Mersac — who  leaves  for 
France  to-morrow  morning — was  only 
bidding  me  adieu  in  the  style  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  a  period  of  history  which  he 
especially  admires,  and  which,  1  must 
admit,  had  the  advantage  of  ours  in  point 
of  courtesy.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you, 
Baptiste,  not  to  judge  by  first  appear¬ 
ances,  and  to  refrain  from  vulgar  expres¬ 
sions  of  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
any  thing  that  you  do  not  understand.” 

"  In  that  case,”  answered  M.  deTr6- 
moQville,  accepting  this  lame  explanation 
with  somewhat  suspicious  readiness,  "  I 
can  only  offer  my  excuses  to  you  and  to 
monsieur.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  permit 
me  to  express  to  you  my  unfeigned  re¬ 
gret—” 

"  Enough  !  enough  !”  interrupted  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tremonville  unceremoniously. 
"  They  are  accepted — your  excuses. 
You  have  spoilt  a  pretty  little  piece  of 
acting  ;  but  we  forgive  you,  and  will  de- 
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tain  you  no  longer.”  And,  as  the  doer 
closed  upon  the  mystified  husband,  she 
gave  way  to  another  outburst  of  mirth. 

“  What  a  ridiculous  incident  !”  she 
exclaifned.  “  It  has  killed  romance  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  that  is 
certain.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
I  could  not  begin  again  where  I  left  off. 
What  shall  we  do  now  to  amuse  our¬ 
selves  ?  Shall  I  sing  to  you,  or  shall  we 
have  a  game  of  6cart6  ?  Or  would  you 
like  to  take  a  walk  round  the  garden  ?  I 
am  dying  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.” 

But  Leon  replied  gravely  that  he  must 
resist  all  these  temptations.  He  had 
promised  to  return  home  within  an  hour, 
and  had  already  considerably  over-stayed 
his  time.  In  truth,  the  scene  in  which 
he  had  just  taken  part  had  disconcerted 
him  not  a  little.  He  w’as  not  sure  that 
he  had  been  any  less  ridiculous  than  M. 
de  Tr^monville,  or  even  that  he  had  been 
any  less  laughed  at. 

”  Adieu,  madame,”  said  he,  in  melan¬ 
choly  accents  ;  and  he  contrived  to  infuse 
a  tinge  of  reproach  into  his  tone. 

”  Adieu,  monsieur,”  she  replied  care¬ 
lessly,  executing  a  flourish  upon  the 
piano. 

She  never  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
keys  until  L6on  had  reached  the  door  ; 
then  she  jumped  up,  ran  after  him,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

”  Can  you  leave  me  like  that  ?”  she 
cried.  “  Have  you  nothing  more  to  say 
to  me  ?” 

“  Nothing  that  you  would  care  to  hear, 
madame,”  answered  Leon  hesitatingly. 

"Who  knows?  But  you  are  nght, 
perhaps,  to  keep  silence  if  you  desire  to 
lie  remembered.  You  will  always  live 
in  my  memory  now  as  the  most  discreet 
young  man  I  have  ever  met.  Let  me 
only  give  you  a  little  forecast  of  your  fate 
— it  will  not  take  a  minute — and  then 
you  shall  go  in  peace.” 

She  took  up  a  pack  of  cards  w'hich  lay 
on  the  table  as  she  spoke,  and  began 
rapidly  dealing  them  out. 

”  A  long  journey  —danger — honor  and 
success,”  she  muttered.  ”  Ah  !  there 
is  the  king  of  spades,  which  spoils  all. 
Ace  of  hearts,  that  is  better — a  crisis  ; 
but  you  will  come  out  of  it  safely — two 
of  diamonds — two  of  clubs — ”  The  jew¬ 
els  on  her  plump  white  hands  flashed  as 
she  deftly  shifted  the  cards  hither  and 
thither ;  the  lines  about  her  mouth  deep¬ 


ened  ;  an  anxious  frown  gathered  on 
her  well-powdered  brow.  Madame  de 
Tremonville  had  next  to  no  conscience, 
and  very  little  religion  ;  but  as  a  set-off 
she  had  a  rich  store  of  misdirected  faith, 
r  “  Things  might  be  worse  for  you,” 
she  announced  at  length,  quite  seriously  ; 
“  but  you  will  have  troubles  and  dangers 
to  pass  through,  and  it  is  well  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  against  every  emergency.  Take 
this,  and  wear  it  always  round  your 
neck  ;  it  is  an  Arab  amulet,  which  a 
general,  who  is  dead  now,  gave  me  years 
ago.  They  say  it  is  a  protection  against 
mortal  wounds.  For  the  rest,  I  will  pray 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  your  patron  Saint 
to  watch  over  you.  Now  go  ;  I  permit 
you  to  kiss  my  hand.” 

The  next  minute  she  was  back  at  the 
piano,  and  had  resumed  her  ordinary 
light  manner. 

”  Beau  chevalier,  qui  partez  pour  la 
guerre,”  she  sang  again — 

Beau  chevalier,  qui  partez  pour  la  guerre, 

Qu’allez  vous  faire 

Si  loin  de  nous  ? 

J’en  vais  pleurer,  moi  qui  me  laissais  dire, 

Que  mon  sourire 

Etait  si  doux. 

The  refrain  hung  in  Lion’s  head  long 
after  he  had  ridden  away  in  the  starlight, 
and  had  recovered  from  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by 
this  fantastic  farewell.  It  was  the  last  he 
ever  heard  of  Madame  de  Tremonville. 

Chapter  XXVI. 

THE  LAST  EVENING. 

While  L^on  was  spending  his  valuable 
lime  in  the  edifying  manner  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  Jeanne  was  waiting  for 
him  on  the  veranda  with  such  patience 
as  she  could  command.  Her  long  day’s 
work  was  finished  ;  her  back  was  aching 
with  stooping  over  trunks  and  folding  up 
clothes  ;  her  eyes  were  tired  and  heavy  ; 
and  to  sit  thus  idly  in  the  still  night  air 
would  have  been  perhaps  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  thing  she  could  have  done,  if  inac¬ 
tion  were  what  it  unfortunately  is  not, 
synonymous  with  rest. 

So  lovely  and  quiet  a  night  might  have 
brought  her  peace  had  she  been  in  a 
mood  susceptible  to  external  influences. 
All  the  world  around  her  lay  wrapped  in 
a  dreamy  silence,  enhanced,  rather  than 
broken,  by  the  snoring  croak  of  the  frogs 
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in  the  pool  hard  by  ;  the  wind  had  When  at  last  Leon  arrived,  he  was 
dropped  to  a  fitful  breeze,  which,  every  startled  and  shocked  by  the  glimpse  of 
now  and  again,  wafted  faint  aromatic  his  sister’s  face  which  he  caught  as  he 
odors  to  her  from  the  dewy  shrubs  ;  the  stepped  out  on  to  the  veranda  ;  it  looked 
luminous  southern  stars  looked  calmly  so  sad  and  wan  and  drawn, 
down  upon  her  from  their  immeasurable  “  Why,  Jeanne,”  said  he,  laying  his 
height —  hand  gently  upon  her  shoulder,  “  what 

As  a  little  thing  beholding  is  the  matter  ?  You  have  been  over- 

Man  his  long  career  unfolding.  fatiguing  yourself.” 

But  Jeanne  had  no  cars  just  then  for  She  turned  her  head,  and  looked  up  at 
the  soothing  voices  of  Nature,  nor  could  him  with  pitiful  eyes.  She  tried  to  speak, 
she  derive  any  of  the  comfort  which  some  but  the  words  would  not  come.  Her 
people  profess  to  feel  from  a  philosophic  lips  quivered,  and  presently  two  tears 
contemplation  of  her  own  insignificance,  brimmed  over  from  her  eyelids  and  rolled 
On  the  contrary,  her  mind  was  so  filled  slowly  down  her  pale  cheeks.  Leon  was 
and  harassed  with  thoughts  of  herself  down  on  his  knees  beside  her  chair,  and 
and  of  those  dearest  to  her — with  doubts  had  his  arms  round  her  in  a  minute, 
and  fears  and  anxieties — that  she  could  “  What  is  it,  Jeanne  ?  What  is  it,  ma 
hardly  have  said,  without  an  effort,  farwr /”  he  exclaimed.  “  Who  has  been 
whether  the  night  were  starry  or  clouded,  troubling  you  ?” 

How,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  Perhaps  his  heart  had  already  an- 
otherwise  with  her,  seeing  that  she  had  swered  the  question.  He  was  rather  self- 
reached,  and  knew  she  had  reached,  ish,  as  most  young  men  are,  but  he  had 
the  term  of  a  period  in  her  existence,  the  a  conscience,  which  is  likewise  one  of 
end  of  a  long  stage  in  her  journey  through  the  attributes  of  youth  ;  and  it  may  very 
the  world,  the  last  words  of  the  first  likely  have  smitten  him,  just  then,  with  a 
chapter  of  her  life  ?  Soon  she  must  turn  remorseful  memory  of  the  long  period 
over  the  leaf  ;  and  who  could  tell  what  during  which  he  had  avoided  and  neg- 
the  next  page  might  reveal  ?  A  dismal  lected  the  sister  who  had  sacrificed  so 
tale  of  anxiety  and  disappointment  very  much  for  him^  and  whom  he  was  now 
likely,  or,  worse  still,  the  brief,  black-  about  to  part  with,  perhaps  forever, 
bordered  record  of  a  misfortune  too  ter-  “  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Jeanne,”  he 
rible  to  be  named  as  yet,  even  in  thought,  whispered,  kissing  her  forehead.  It  was 
Jeanne  shuddered,  and  turned  resolutely  the  first  time  for  many  months  that  he 
away  from  the  mental  picture  which  rose  had  spoken  to  her  in  that  tone,  and 
before  her.  “What  is  the  use  of  tor-  Jeanne  was  quite  upset  by  it.  She  threw 
menting  one’s  self  about  troubles  which  her  arms  round  her  brother’s  neck,  hid 
do  not  exist  ?  The  present  is  bad  enough ;  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  like 
I  will  not  think  any  more  about  the  fu-  any  child. 

ture,”  she  determined,  very  sensibly.  “  Love  me  a  little,  Leon,”  she  mur- 
Immediately  after  which  she  went  back  mured;  “you  are  all  I  have  in  the 
to  her  gloomy  forecasts.  world.” 

The  mind  is  like  a  ship  ;  it  must  be  “  Jeanne,  Jeanne  !  you  know  I  love 
under  way  before  it  can  be  steered  into  you  !  Something  has  come  between  us 
this  or  that  channel.  Let  it  lie  idle,  and  lately  it  has  been  all  my  fault,  I  know, 
it  will  drift  hither  and  thither,  at  the  It  has  been  ever  since  that  accursed  night 
mercy  of  any  chance  current,  and  refuse  when  I  lost  the  money.  I  fancied  you 
to  answer  the  helm.  Jeanne,  who  was  despised  me — you  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  health,  out  of  spirits,  and  very  right  if  you  had,  Heaven  knows  !  And 
tired,  had  lost  all  self-control  for  the  then  Saint-Luc — ” 
time;  and  what  with  the  horrors  con-  “No,”  interrupted  Jeanne  hastily; 
jured  up  by  her  imagination,  what  with  “  if  anybody  has  been  to  blame  it  is  1. 
the  irritability  w’hich  prolonged  waiting  I  have  been  unhappy  and  anxious,  and 
for  anybody  or  any  thing  always  engen-  that  has  often  made  my  manner  dis- 
ders,  had  soon  fretted  herself  into  a  con-  agreeable,  though  indeed  I  have  never 
dition  of  nervousness  in  which  all  con-  wished  it  to  be  so.  Let  us  forget  what 
ceivable  calamities  seemed  probable,  and  has  passed.  We  are  good  friends  now, 
good  fortune  a  thing  past  hoping  for.  are  we  not  ?  and  we  will  never  be  any 
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thinR  else  again.  I  am  sorry  I  should  Jeanne  indignantly.  “  I  never  let  a 
have  treated  you  to  a  scene  on  your  last  horse  down  in  my  life.” 
night,  dear,”  she  added,  straightening  “  Well,  the  day  he  came  down.  It 
herself  in  her  chair,  and  drying  her  eyes,  has  not  done  him  an  atom  of  harm,  still 
"  I  think  it  must  be  the  heat  that  makes  purchasers  will  look  at  these  things, 
me  so  silly,  and  takes  away  all  my  cour-  Why  do  you  want  to  sell  the  ponies  ?” 
age  and  strength.  Now  sit  down  in  that  “  Oh,  it  does  not  much  matter.  But 
arm-chair  that  is  waiting  for  you,  and  tell  you  know  I  never  liked  driving  them.” 
me  the  news  from  the  farm.  Have  you  “  Jeanne,”  said  Leon  suddenly,  “if 

sold  all  the  colts,  and  is  Pierre  as  dis-  I  ask  you  a  question,  will  you  answer  me 

satisfied  as  usual  with  the  price  you  have  truly  ?” 
got  for  them?  What  bargains  he  will  “Yes.” 

drive  for  us,  and  what  a  bad  name  we  "  Then  do  you  particularly  dislike 
shall  get  in  the  country  while  we  are  Saint-Luc  ?” 

away  !”  “  No,”  answered  Jeanne,  raising  her 

Jeanne  was  always  a  little  shy  after  grave  eyes  to  her  brother’s  for  a  moment 
having  displayed  emotion,  even  before  and  then  dropping  them  again.  “  I  do 
her  brother  ;  and  Leon,  who  understood  not  particularly  dislike  him.” 
her,  accepted  the  change  of  subject.  “  Because,  if  you  did — ” 

“  I  have  disposed  of  nearly  every  thing  “  If  I  did  ?” 

that  -has  four  legs  to  stand  upon,”  he  “  1  mean  if  there  were  really  any  dan- 

answered  cheerfully,  “  and  I  have  told  ger  of  your  being  unhappy  as  his  wife — 
Pierre  he  must  get  rid  of  the  cripples  only  I  am  certain  that  he  would  make 
upon  the  best  terms  he  can  obtain.  I  any  woman  happy.  And  now  that  he 
don’t  choose  to  leave  my  farm  ready  has  distinguished  himself  so  much,  his 
stocked  for  the  Arabs  to  plunder.”  wife  will  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 

“  Do  you  think  there  will  be  an  in-  of  him.  I  told  you,  did  I  not,  that  he 
surrection,  then  ?”  has  been  thanked  by  the  Government  for 

“  I  hope  there  will  not ;  but  one  never  his  services  ?” 
can  tell.  What  is  certain  is  that,  if  “  Did  you  ?  I  do  not  remember.  I 
the  Arabs  do  rise  now,  or  a  short  time  have  never  supposed  him  to  be  any  thing 
hence,  they  will  overrun  the  whole  prov-  but  a  brave  man.” 
ince,  for  we  have  no  troops  to  send  “  I  can’t  quite  make  you  out,  Jeanne, 

against  them.  I  mean  to  have  every  thing  You  always  speak  of  him  with  a  sort  of 

valuable  sent  away  even  from  this  house  aversion,  and  he  himself  has  noticed  it. 
as  soon  as  you  are  gone,  though  I  hardly  He  is  forever  harping  upon  the  subject 
think  they  will  get  as  near  the  town  as  in  his  letters,  and  I  don’t  know  how  to 
this.”  answer  him,  except  by  saying,  what  I  be- 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  lieve  is  the  truth,  that  it  is  not  him'whom 
ponies,  L6on  ?  I  wish  you  would  sell  you  hate,  but  men  in  general.” 
them.”  “  Not  all  men,”  said  Jeanne,  smiling. 

“  The  ponies  I  bought  from  Saint-  "  No  ;  I  know  there  is  one  unworthy 

Luc,  do  you  mean  ?  I  was  thinking  of  exception  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  are  fond 
sending  them  to  stables  in  Algiers.”  of  M.  de  Fontvieille,  and  the  Cure,  and 
“  Don’t  do  that  ;  what  is  the  use  of  one  or  two  other  relies  of  antiquity  ;  but 
going  to  such  an  expense  ?  I  should  be  when  it  comes  \.o  yoting  men — ah,  that  is 
so  glad  if  you  would  get  rid  of  them.”  another  affair  !  1  declare  that  I  cannot 

“  Well,  you  see,  it  is  not  a  very  good  call  to  mind  a  single  one  whom  you  have 
time  for  selling  ponies,”  said  L6on,  not  positively  detested,  except  Mr.  Bar- 
stroking  his  chin  thoughtfully.  “  The  rington  ;  and  I  believe  you  only  made 
Government  is  buying  up  every  sort  and  friends  with  him  because  he  was  an  Eng- 
kind  of  horse,  sound  and  unsound,  but  lishman.  You  are  not  like  other  girls, 
they  have  a  certain  standard  of  size  un-  you  dear  old  Jeanne  ;  you  will  never  be 
fortunately,  and  nobody  else  has  any  in  love  with  anybody.  ” 
money  to  spend.  And  then  there  is  that  “  I  do  not  love  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  and 
scrape  on  the  shoulder  that  Cald  got  the  he  knows  it,”  said  Jeanne.  "  He  has 
day  you  let  him  down.”  no  right  to  complain  of  me.” 

”  1  did  not  let  him  down,”  interrupted  "  1  don’t  know,”  said  L^on  musing- 
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ly.  “  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  you 
should  never  have  written  him  a  line,  nor 
even  sent  him  a  message,  after  all  he  has 
been  through.  Not  that  he  does  com¬ 
plain,  only  I  fancy  he  is  rather  hurt 
about  it.” 

“  If  I  had  known  that  he  expected  me 
to  write,  I  would  have  w'ritten,”  an¬ 
swered  Jeanne  indifferently.  “  I  can 
easily  send  him  a  line  or  two,  from  time 
to  time,  in  future,  though  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  to  say  to  him.  Now  we  will 
Waste  no  more  of  our  last  evening  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject.” 

”  But,  Jeanne,”  persisted  L^on,  “  I 
want  to  know  one  thing — do  you  really, 
of  your  own  free-will,  wish  to  marry 
Saint- Luc  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  you  mean 
by  my  own  free-will ;  nobody  forces  me 
into  marrying  him.  You  know  how  the 
engagement  came  about ;  everybody 
wished  it,  and  it  seemed  desirable  in 
more  ways  than  one.” 

“Yes,”  acquiesced  Leon,  with  a  sigh  ; 
“  it  seemed  desirable,  but  there  have 
been  changes  since  then.  Do  you  know, 
Jeanne,  I  am  afraid  you  would  never 
have  consented  to  the  arrangement  if  I 
had  not  lost  that  money.” 

Jeanne  remained  silent. 

”  What  a  selfish  wretch  I  have  been  !” 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  a  genuine 
access  of  penitence.  “  Happily  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  not  irreparable.  Now'  that  our 
poor  Duchess  has  been  taken  from  us, 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  our  keep¬ 
ing  this  house,  and  before  I  leave  I  will 
write  instructions  to  have  the  whole  of 
my  property  in  Algeria  sold.  The  mo¬ 
ment  is  not  very  propitious  ;  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  !  I  shall  ^w'ays  realize  enough  to 
pay  Saint-Luc,  and  keep  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital  to  live  upon  ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  when  the  war  is  over,  we  may  come 
back  to  Africa  and  make  a  fresh  start. 
In  any  case,  my  good,  kind  Jeanne,  you 
are  free  ;  and  the  interest  of  your  own 
fortune  will  more  than  meet  your  ex¬ 
penses,  wherever  you  may  be.  I  will 
explain  every  thing  to  Saint-Luc  when 
I  see  him.” 

Jeanne  rose  slow'ly  from  her  chair,  and, 
bending  over  her  brother,  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead.  Then  she  took  both  his 
hands,  and,  drawing  back  a  little,  sur¬ 
veyed  him,  with  a  proud,  happy  light 
shining  through  her  moist  eyes,  while  he. 


on  his  side,  smiled  back  at  her,  rejoicing 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  able  once  more 
to  look  his  sister  in  the  face  without  an 
effort. 

“Do  you  forgive  me  ?”  he  asked  at 
length. 

"  Forgive  you  !  It  is  I  who  ought  to 
ask  for  forgiveness.  I  have  been  wrong¬ 
ing  you  all  this  time,  Leon.  I  have 
thought — but  it  does  not  matter  what  I 
have  thought ;  I  know  now  that  you  are 
still  my  own  generous,  foolish  L6on,  and 
that  you  are  ready  to  ruin  yourself  rather 
than  let  me  run  any  risk  of  unhappiness. 
If  our  dear  father  were  alive,  he  would 
not  be  ashamed  of  his  son.” 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  flattering  w’ords  found  a  ready  echo 
in  the  breast  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  L6on  was  always  prone 
to  estimate  himself  at  the  value  set  upon 
him  by  others,  and  although  he  had  just 
accused  himself  of  selfishness,  he  had 
only  used  the  term  in  a  retrospective 
sense. 

“  Nonsense,  ma  saeur”  he  answered 
lightly  ;  “  I  simply  do  my  duty.”  But 
he  probably  remembered,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  is  more  than  most  people 
can  say  w'ith  truth. 

Jeanne  went  on,  without  noticing  his 
interpolation — “  You  must  not  think, 
though,  that  I  am  less  a  de  Mersac  than 
you.  What  I  have  to  do  is  quite  plain 
to  me,  and  I  intend  to  do  it.  And  there¬ 
fore,  my  dear  L6on,  you  will  do  me  the 
pleasure  to  keep  the  land  that  belongs  to 
you,  and  to  take  no  message  from  me  to 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,  except  that,  after  this, 
I  shall  write  to  him  once  a  month.” 

"  I  tell  you,  Jeanne,  my  mind  is  made 
up  ;  and  when  I  say  that  my  mind  is 
made  up — ” 

”  You  very  often  proceed  to  change  it. 
Do  not  look  angry  ;  obstinacy  is  a  vice, 
not  a  virtue,  and  you  need  not  dispute 
me  my  possession  of  it.  If  you  will 
think  a  little,  you  will  see  how  incon¬ 
venient  and  absurd  it  would  be  to  alter 
our  plans  now  ;  and  indeed,  as  you  say, 
it  is  so  very  unlikely  that  I  shall  ever  fall 
in  love  with  anybody,  that  I  might  as 
well  marry  M.  de  Saint-Luc  as  another. 
If  you  and  I  could  always  live  alone  to¬ 
gether,  it  might  be  different ;  but  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  Some  day  you 
yourself  will  marry,  and  then  what  is  to 
become  of  me  ?” 
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Do  you  suppose  that  I  will  ever  let 
you  have  any  other  home  than  mine  ?  I 
promise  you  that  my  wife,  whoever  she 
may  prove  to  be,  will  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand,  from  the  first,  that  her  entrance 
into  the  family  is  to  make  no  difference 
in  your  position.  But  the  fact  is  that  I 
shall  certainly  not  marry  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  perhaps  never.  The  women 
of  our  time,”  continued  L6on,  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  man  of  varied  experiences, 
“  are  not  to  my  taste.  They  are  arti¬ 
ficial,  hypocritical,  worldly,  and  heartless 
(you  will  understand  that  I  do  not  speak 
of  you — you  are  exceptional),  and  honest 
men  are  no  match  for  them.  They  con¬ 
ceal  their  private  lives  by  means  of  a 
pretence  of  religious  fervor  just  as  they 
cover  their  faces  with  white  and  red 
paint  ;  and  who  is  to  tell  what  is  beneath 
either?  I,  unfortunately,  am  very  easily 
deceived  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  am  re¬ 
solved  never  to  marry  a  pretty  or  fashion¬ 
able  lady.  No  ;  my  wife,  if  ever  I  have 
one,  will  be  a  plain,  sensible  person,  not 
very  young,  who  will  accept  her  position 
quietly,  and  not  disturb  you  in  the  least. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  would 
rather  live  and  die  a  bachelor.  After  all, 
there  is  barely  one  woman  in  a  hundred 
whom  one  can  trust.” 

Without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
this  sweeping  condemnation  of  her  sex, 
Jeanne  expressed  a  conviction  that  time 
would  modify  it.  ”  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  you  will  undoubtedly  meet  the 
one  woman  out  of  a  hundred,  ’  ’  she  said  ; 
”  and  though  1  know  you  would  always 
make  me  welcome,  still  I  should  not  like 
to  be  third  in  the  household,  and  upon 
your  wedding-day  1  should  find  myself 
obliged  to  choose  between  two  alterna¬ 
tives — marriage  and  the  convent.  Proba¬ 
bly  I  am  belter  fitted  for  the  former,  and 
therefore  1  ought  to  be  very  glad  that  I 
have  the  chance  of  taking  M,  de  Saint- 
Luc,  who  has  proved  that  he  is  really 
fond  of  me,  and  whom  I  do  not  dislike 
— indeed,  I  sometimes  almost  like  him.” 

“It  is  no  use,  Jeanne,”  answered 
L^on.  “  You  say  all  this  because  you 
wish  me  to  keep  my  money  ;  but  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that,  having  lost,  1 
will  pay  ;  and  you  need  not  give  your¬ 
self  the  trouble  to  argue  the  point  any 
more,  for  I  warn  you  beforehand  that 
you  will  fail.” 

It  will  scarcely,  however,  surprise  the 


reader  to  learn  that,  after  another  half 
hour  of  discussion,  he  had  so  far  yielded 
as  to  promise  that  he  would  neither  issue 
immediate  instructions  for  the  sale  of  his 
property,  nor  take  any  steps  toward 
breaking  off  his  sister’s  engagement. 
Jeanne,  on  her  side,  agreed  to  leave  the 
question  of  her  marriage  open  for  the 
present.  There  was  a  kind  of  tacit  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  two  young 
people  that  nothing  definite  was  to  be 
settled  until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Very  likely  both  of  them  felt,  though 
neither  may  have  actually  faced  the 
thought,  that  it  was  needless  to  form 
plans  which  powder  and  shot  might  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  any  moment. 

So  they  settled  it  between  them  in  the 
starlight,  and  were  contented  with  them¬ 
selves  and  with  one  another.  It  may 
have  been  observed  that,  in  the  unselfish 
contest,  the  interests  and  wishes  of  M. 
de  Saint-Luc  had  not  received  much  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  he,  like  the  poet  in  Schi'- 
ler’s  song,  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpar¬ 
donable  fault-  of  absence  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  could  not,  therefore,  ex 
pect  to  be  remembered.  To  be  sure,  the 
poet’s  consolation  of  substituting  heav¬ 
enly  for  earthly  joys  remained  open  to 
him. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

FAREWELL  TO  ALGIERS. 

The  idlers  of  .Algiers — Christian, 
Mussulman,  and  Hebrew — were  col¬ 
lected  together  upon  the  wharves,  watch¬ 
ing,  with  languid  curiosity,  a  sight  which 
for  them  had  no  longer  the  charm  of 
novelty — that  of  a  huge,  slab-sided  trans¬ 
port  slowly  moving  through  the  harbor’s 
mouth.  While  a  faint  farewell  cheer  rose 
from  the  decks  of  the  outward-bound 
ship,  and  was  answered  by  a  still  fainter 
echo  from  those  on  shore,  the  port- 
admiral’s  eight-oared  boat  was  brought 
alongside  of  the  quay,  and  out  of  it 
stepped  the  admiral  himself,  in  full  fig. 
He  had  been  bidding  adieu  to  some 
friends  who  were  leaving  for  France,  and 
had  brought  back  with  him  a  young  lady 
whom  a  similar  errand  had  taken  on 
board  the  transport.  The  bystanders 
were  much  impressed  by  the  majestic 
beauty  of  this  pale  lady,  who  stepped 
lightly  on  shore  with  the  admiral’s  assist¬ 
ance,  bowed  gracefully  to  the  gentlemen 
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in  attendance,  and,  entering  the  carriage 
which  was  waiting  for  her,  was  presently 
whirled  away  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust. 

“  A  brave  girl,”  remarked  the  admiral 
to  one  of  his  subordinates,  taking  off  his 
cocked  hat,  and  rubbing  his  head  as  he 
looked  after  her.  “  I  wish  there  were 
more  like  her.  Not  but  what,  at  such  a 
time,  a  little  more  display  of  feeling 
would  not  have  been  amiss  ;  but  war 
makes  the  best  of  us  hard-hearted.  Come 
home  to  breakfast  with  me,  and  we  will 
drink  her  health,  and  a  safe  return  to 
the  young  marquis.” 

“  Did  you  remark  that  tall  young 
woman  who  has  just  driven  away  ?”  asked 
one*of  the  loafers  of  his  neighbor.  “  That 
is  the  sister  of  one  de  Mersac,  a  so-called 
marquis,  who  has  engaged  himself  as  a 
volunteer,  and  is  going  to  get  himself 
massacred  over  yonder.  They  tell  me 
she  encouraged  him  to  leave,  though  he 
is  her  only  brother,  and  she  has  no  other 
relations.” 

“  The  citoyenne  has  deserved  well  of 
the  country,”  responded  loafer  number 
two,  lifting  his  broad-leaved  felt  hat  with 
a  pompous  gesture. 

“  Pooh  !  she  belongs  to  a  breed  which 
deserves  nothing  of  the  country  but  the 
guillotine.  For  my  part,  I  should  have 
respected  her  more  as  a  woman  if  she 
could  have  spared  a  few  tears  for  her 
brother,  who  will  not  lead  a  life  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  I  promise  you,  while  she  is  driving 
about  in  her  well-cushioned  carriage. 
But  that  is  how  they  are  made,  these 
aristocrats — n' a  pas  de  coeur.” 

These  frank  criticisms  would  hardly 
have  disturbed  Jeanne’s  composure  if  she 
could  have  overheard  them.  To  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  insensibility  was  no  new  experi¬ 
ence  to  her,  nor  was  it  her  habit  to 
trouble  herself  much  about  the  judgment 
of  outsiders,  if  only  L6on  did  not  mis¬ 
understand  her.  In  truth,  emotion  with 
her  seldom  took  the  form  of  weeping  ; 
and  though  we  have  already  more  than 
once  seen  her  affected  in  this  way,  it  will 
have  been  observed  that  such  exhibitions 
took  place  only  in  the  strictest  privacy, 
and  were  indeed  attributable  in  part  to 
shaken  health,  and  in  part,  also,  to  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  she  had  lachrymal 
glands,  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now,  while  her  little  horses  trotted  up 
the  slopes  of  Mustapha,  she  looked  out 
upon  the  well-known  landscape  with  dry 


eyes,  though  her  head  was  beginning  to 
feel  heavy,  and  there  was  a  dull,  gnaw¬ 
ing  pain  at  her  heart.  After  a  time  she 
turned,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  groom  who  sat  behind  her,  ask¬ 
ing  him  a  great  many  questions  about  his 
horses,  and  giving  him  such  minute  in¬ 
structions  as  to  their  treatment  that  he, 
too,  albeit  a  faithful  servant  and  pro¬ 
found  admirer  of  his  mistress,  ended  by 
joining  in  the  general  verdict,  and  won¬ 
dered  within  himself  how  she  could  have 
the  heart  to  occupy  herself  with  such 
small  details  so  soon.  But,  in  truth,  she 
was  talking  mechanically,  and  sometimes 
almost  at  random,  being  anxious  chiefly 
to  escape  from  her  own  thoughts,  and 
being  secretly  a  little  frightened  at  the 
prospect  of  re-entering  her  silent,  lonely 
home. 

It  was  well  for  her  that,  when  she 
reached  it,  M.  de  Fontvieille  met  her 
upon  the  threshold,  holding  his  hat  in 
one  hand  and  an  open  letter  in  the 
other. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  he,  after,  with 
his  antiquated  courtesy,  he  had  assisted 
her  to  alight,  and  had  offered  her  a  trem¬ 
bling  old  arm  to  lead  her  into  the  house, 
“  how  long  does  a  young  lady  require  to 
pack  up  her  clothes  for  a  journey  ?” 

”  That  depends.  A  week,  perhaps,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  get  things  done  in  a 
hurry  ;  but  I  would  rather  have  a  fort¬ 
night,  there  are  so  many  little  matters  to 
be  seen  to.  You  have  heard  from  Eng¬ 
land  again  ?” 

“  TienSy  iiens,  tiens  !  a  fortnight  !  And 
I  who  have  telegraphed  to  this  poor  M. 
Ashley  to  say  that  you  will  join  him  at 
Marseilles  in  four  days’  time  !” 

“  Impossible  !  1  could  never  be  ready. 
Are  you  so  anxious,  then,  to  get  rid  of 
me,  monsieur?” 

“  Heaven  forbid  !  But  it  seems  that 
your  uncle  has  already  set  out  to  meet 
you,  and  I  imagined  that  it  would  not 
amuse  him  to  wait  very  long  at  Marseilles 
— especially  as  they  are  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  or  something  very  like  it, 
there.  However,  I  will  telegraph  again  to 
say  that  you  will  require  a  week  to  make 
your  preparations.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  reasonably  ask  for  a  longer  delay 
than  that.” 

“  No,  do  not  telegraph,”  said  Jeanne, 
with  a  short  sigh.  “  Fanchette  can  put 
up  all  that  I  need  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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What  does  it  signify,  when  all  is  said  and 
done  ?” 

“  Why,  little  enough,  indeed,”  an¬ 
swered  M.  de  Fontvieille,  brightening  up. 
”  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  get¬ 
ting  necessary  partings  over  as  quickly  as 
possible.  What  must  be,  must ;  and  it  is 
less  painful  to  look  back  upon  sorrow 
than  to  look  forward  to  it.  Yesterday, 
if  you  will  believe  me,  I  was  so  much 
upset  by  the  idea  of  having  to  bid  adieu 
to  our  dear  Leon  that  I  was  compelled 
more  than  once  to  have  recourse  to  a 
calming  medicine.  To-day,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  am,  so  to  speak,  at  ease,  and 
have  already  begun  to  anticipate  the 
happy  day  when  we  shall  all  be  re-united. 
It  is  thus  that  we  are  constituted,  we 
weak  mortals.” 

”  What  does  it  signify  ?”  repeated 
Jeanne  dreamily,  thinking  to  herself 
that  nothing  signified  much  now. 

After  all,  the  time  allowed  her  proved 
sufficient  for  all  needful  purposes,  though 
short  enough  to  keep  her  incessantly  oc¬ 
cupied  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  she 
was  dimly  conscious  that  it  was  bfcst  so. 
Sitting  oiAhe  deck  of  a  mail-steamer,  on 
the  third  day,  and  looking  back  at  the 
rapidly  receding  shore,  with  its  dazzling 
white  buildings,  its  green  woods  and 
background  of  snow-capped  heights,  she 
could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  swift  current  of  events 
which  had  swept  her  life  clean  out  of  its 
old  channel,  and  was  bearing  it  away 
toward  a  vague  future,  and  half  ex¬ 
pected  to  wake  presently  with  a  start, 
and  find  herself  in  her  bedroom  at  El 
Biar.  So,  at  least,  she  said  to  herself, 
and  would  gladly  have  kept  up  the  fond 
illusion,  had  not  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  actuality  been  too  plain  to  be 
ignored. 

For  the  great  steamer  was  trembling  in 
every  plank  with  the  throbbing  of  her 
shaft  ;  the  crew,  a  hybrid  gang,  such  as 
man  all  Mediterranean  vessels,  were 
shouting  to  one  another  in  an  unintelli¬ 
gible  jargon  ;  the  passengers  were  pacing 
the  decks  with  that  energy  which  a  lands¬ 
man  always  displays  us  soon  as  he  gets 
afloat  in  calm  weather  ;  the  air  was  full 
of  the  fresh,  salt  smell  of  the  sea  ;  and 
here  was  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  a  spick- 
and-span  gentleman  in  naval  uniform, 
come  to  ask,  with  his  best  bow,  whether 
mademoiselle  had  all  that  she  required. 


Last,  not  least,  M.  de  Fontvieille,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  a  wonderful  travelling  costume, 
which  had  not  seen  the  light  for  some  ten 
years,  w'as  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
scanning  the  coast  through  an  ancient 
pair  of  field-glasses. 

The  old  gentleman  had  insisted  upon 
accompanying  Jeanne  as  far  as  Marseilles 
despite  her  assurances  that  she  was  per¬ 
fectly  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
declaring  that  poor  dear  Madame  de 
Breuil  would  never  have  sanctioned  such 
a  proceeding  as  a  young  lady’s  under¬ 
taking  avoyage  alone,  and  that,  for  him¬ 
self,  the  change  would  do  him  good.  So 
he  had  unearthed  the  garments  aforemen¬ 
tioned,  had  packed  up  his  necessaries  in 
a  handsome  carpet-bag,  worked  for  him 
many  years  before  by  the  late  Madame  de 
Fontvieille,  and  bearing  the  inscription 
”  Bon  voyage  ”  in  yellow  letters  upon  a 
blue  worsted  ground,  and  was  now  en¬ 
joying  himself  immensely  in  the  society 
of  a  few  fellow-passengers  with  whom  he 
had  already  fraternized. 

”  Depend  upon  it,  monsieur,”  Jeanne 
heard  him  saying,  “  there  is  nothing  like 
travel  to  open  a  man’s  mind  and  develop 
his  self-reliance.  I,  who  am  an  old  cam¬ 
paigner,  so  to  speak,  can  make  myself  at 
home  where  you  please  in  five  minutes. 
To  be  sure,  such  a  voyage  as  we  are  now 
embarked  upon  is  but  a  bagatelle  in  these 
days — a  mere  promenade  of  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  nothing  more  ;  but  when  1 
was  young  it  was  another  affair  !  Then 
a  man  made  his  will,  and  took  leave  of 
his  friends  before  he  stepped  on  board 
ship.  I  myself — I  who  speak  to  you — 
have  been  tossed  about  for  a  whole  week 
in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  driven  back 
into  port  at  the  end  of  it.  And  glad  to 
get  there  too,  parbleu !  Now  we  have 
changed  all  that.  With  our  magnificent 
vessels  and  our  steam  power  we  have 
converted  the  sea  from  a  rough  master 
into  an  obedient  servant,  whom  I  smile 
at,  but  salute  for  old  acquaintance’ 
sake.  ’  ’ 

However,  his  obedient  servant,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  brisk  nor’-wester,  got  the 
upper  hand  of  him  before  nightfall,  and 
drove  him  discomfited  into  his  cabin, 
where  he  remained  until  the  bare  hills  of 
Provence  were  well  in  sight.  Jeanne, 
who  had  escaped  sea-sickness,  forbore  to 
remark  upon  his  woebegone  aspect  when 
he  staggered  up  to  the  bench  where  she 
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was  seated,  and  magnanimously  allowed 
him  to  condole  with  her  upon  miseries 
which  she  had  not  endured. 

“  We  have  had  a  shocking  passage," 
said  he.  "  You  must  have  suffered  hor¬ 
ribly,  my  poor  child  ;  but  never  mind  ! 
— it  is  nearly  over  now.  Heaven  be 
praised  !  we  shall  soon  be  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  hotel,  and  then  you  will  only  have 
railway  journeys  to  look  forward  to. 
They  may  say  what  they  like,  but  the  sea 
is  a  vile  thing — there  is  no  pleasure  to  be 
got  out  of  it  at  all.  I,  alas  !  must  face 
it  again  in  a  few  days’  time,  but  there  ! 
we  will  not  think  of  that.  To-night  we 
will  dine  well — eras  ingens  iterabimus 
aquor,  as  Virgil  says.” 

And  having  delivered  himself  of  this 
recondite  quotation  with  the  assured  air 
of  a  man  who  has  his  classics  at  his  fin¬ 
gers’  ends,  M.  de  Fohtvieille  pulled  a 
small  looking-glass  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  began  to  examine  his  features  in  it 
anxiously. 

“  Do  I  look  pale  ?’’  he  asked.  “  Have 
I  the  appearance  of  a  bad  sailor  ?  I  hope 
not  ;  for  I  am  desirous  of  making  a 
favorable  impression  upon  your  uncle  ; 
and  I  know  what  these  English  are  ;  they 
have  a  contempt  for  everybody  who  is 
not  amphibious.  It  would  be  a  mark  of 
good  taste  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ashley  if  he 
were  to  abstain  from  coming  to  meet  us' 
when  we  land  ;  but  we  must  not  expect 
too  much  of  an  Englishman.” 

In  the  sequel,  however,  Mr.  Ashley 
vindicated  the  national  character  for 
delicacy — at  least,  he  did  not  come  out 
in  a  boat  to  receive  his  niece,  nor  was  he 
to  be  discovered  in  the  custom-house, 
where  the  travellers  were  detained  for  a 
considerable  time  before  their  luggage 
was  delivered  to  them.  But  when,  in  due 
course  of  time,  they  drew  up  before  the 
door  of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  and  M.  de 
Fontvieille  inquired  whether  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Achelay  were 
staying  there,  a  tall,  stout,  white-whis¬ 
kered  personage  advanced  through  the 
porte-cochire,  remarking,  ”  Oh  !  Mossoo 
Ashley,  e'est  mot.  How  are  you  ?  Glad 
to  see  you.” 

M.  de  Fontvieille  skipped  nimbly  out 
of  the  fiacre,  swept  the  pavement  with  his 
hat,  and  poured  forth  a  glib  oration  ex- 
pressive_of  his  pleasure  at  meeting  Mr. 
Ashley,  and  his  gratitude  to  that  gentle- 
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man  for  having  undertaken  so  long  a 
journey  on  Jeanne’s  behalf. 

"Pas  de  tout.  I’m  sure,”  replied  the 
person  addressed.  ”  Delighted  to  have 
been  of  any  use — delighted.” 

He  did  not  seem  specially  delighted. 
He  was  a  dull,  heavy-looking  man, 
whose  expression,  so  far  as  he  can  be 
said  to  have  had  any  expression,  ap¬ 
peared  to  imply  that  he  would  be  very 
much  obliged  if  the  new-comers  would 
kindly  get  their  polite  speeches  over 
as  soon  as  they  could,  and  go  away. 
”  How  do,  Jane  ?”  he  continued,  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  big,  tat  hand  to  his  niece. 
“  Long  time  since  we’ve  met,  isn’t  it?” 

”  I  don’t  think  we  have  ever  met  be¬ 
fore,”  answered  Jeanne  with  her  grave 
smile. 

The  porter,  the  head-waiter,  the  land¬ 
lord,  and  a  little  crowd  of  underlings 
were  all  gazing  at  the  strange  lady  with 
that  admiring  homage  v/hich  no  French¬ 
man  ever  fails  to  render  to  beauty  ;  but 
Mr.  Ashley’s  half-closed  eyes  perceived 
only  that  the  young  woman  was  remarka¬ 
bly  tall.  - 

“  .\h,  well,  no  ;  I  suppose* not.  No, 
to  be  sure,”  he  answered.  “  I  knew 
your  mother,  though,”  he  added,  after  a 
momentary  pause,  as  though  that  were 
pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

Nobody  knowing  exactly  what  to  sav 
next,  a  rather  awkward  silence  ensued, 
which  was  broken  at  length  by  a  yawn 
from  Turco,  who  had  been  lying  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  fiacre,  and  who  now  judged 
it  time  to  make  his  entry  in  a  leisurely, 
dignified  fashion.  Mr.  Ashley  bright¬ 
ened  perceptibly  at  the  sight  of  him. 

"  What  a  magnificent  dog  !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Is  that  yours  ?” 

"Yes,”  answered  Jeanne.  “I  had 
not  time  to  write  and  ask  whether  you 
would  allow  me  to  bring  him  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  I  thought  I  would  let  him 
come  as  far  as  this  upon  the  chance.  If 
he  would  be  a  trouble  to  you,  I  can  easily 
send  him  back  with  M.  de  Fontvieille.” 

“Trouble?  Lord  bless  your  soul, 
no  !”  responded  Mr.  Ashley,  with  more 
cordiality  than  he  had  hitherto  displayed. 
“No  dog  ever  was  a  trouble  to  me. 
I’ve  got  lots  of  ’em  at  home.  Well, 
Jowler  !” 

This  last  familiar  apostrophe  was  di¬ 
rected  at  Turco,  who  now  raised  his 
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solemn  eyes,  instituted  investigations  of 
an  olfactory  nature,  and  apparently  find¬ 
ing  them  satisfactory,  thrust  his  huge 
muzzle  into  the  speaker’s  hand.  Dogs 
are  more  cosmopolitan  in  their  sympa¬ 
thies  than  humans. 

After  another  prolonged  pause  Mr. 
Ashley,  who  had  been  frowning  at  his 
boots  and  whistling  an  inaudible  tune, 
looked  up,  as  with  a  sudden  happy  inspi¬ 
ration,  remarking,  “  I  dare  say  you’d  like 
to  go  upstairs  now,  and  change  your 
things — and  that,”  and  seemed  very 
much  relieved  when  Jeanne  answered, 
“  If  you  please.”  He  was  a  dull,  me¬ 
thodical  man,  who  meant  well  toward  his 
neighbors  in  a  general  way,  but  disliked 
strangers,  by  reason  of  the  mental  suffer¬ 
ing  which  he  had  to  undergo  in  order  to 
find  something  suitable  to  say  to  them. 
Later  in  the  day  M.  de  Fontvieille, 
speaking  under  the  mellow  influence  of  a 
good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  Heidsieck 
monopole,  described  him  as  a  brave  cam- 
pagnard.  ]  eanne,  more  prudent,  but  less 
lenient,  committed  herself  to  no  articu¬ 
late  judgment  upon  her  uncle,  but  men¬ 
tally  set  him  down  as  a  lourdaud. 

Nevertheless,  she  did  what  she  could 
to  be  gracious  to  him,  exerting  herself  to 
set  him  at  his  ease,  and  thanking  him 
very  prettily  for  having  travelled  so  far  to 
meet  her.  To  which  he  replied,  “  Oh; 
it  doesn’t  matter,”  with  an  evident  sense 
of  hard  usage  strong  upon  him.  ”  I 
shouldn’t  have  minded  the  trip  a  bit  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  the  pheasants,”  he  was 
so  good  as  to  explain  ;  ”  but  your  aunt 
thought  it  wouldn’t  have  done  for  you  to 
travel  all  by  yourself— and  no  more  it 
would,  of  course.  And  I  dare  say  we  shall 
manage  to  get  home  before  the  week  is 
out — that  is,  if  you  can  stand  a  few  long- 
ish  days  in  the  train.” 

Jeanne  answered  that  she  was  quite 
prepared  to  perform  the  whole  distance 
without  a  break,  if  necessary  ;  whereat 
her  uncle’s  features  assumed  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  cheerfulness  and  approval. 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn’t  think  for  a  moment 
of  asking  you  to  do  that,”  said  he; 
“  only  some  ladies,  you  know,  want  to 
stop  for  the  night  at  every  ten  miles,  and 
then  grumble  because  the  journey  takes 
such  a  long  time,  you  know.” 

Jeanne  signified  that  she  was  not  one 
of  these  unreasonable  persons  ;  and  Mr. 


Ashley  immediately  produced  a  Brad¬ 
shaw,  and  began  to  sigh  and  rub  his  fore¬ 
head  over  its  intricacies. 

Poor  M.  de  Fontvieille,  who  had  per¬ 
force  to  pass  three  days  in  Marseilles,  and 
had  counted  upon  whiling  them  away 
with  such  amusements  as  the  sad  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time  allowed  of,  was 
rather  dismayed  when  he  heard  that  he 
was  to  be  left  in  solitude  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  However,  he  put  a  good  face  upon 
it,  and  maintained  a  cheerful  demeanor 
up  to  the  last  moment.  Not  until  Jeanne 
had  already  taken  her  place  in  the  rail¬ 
way-carriage,  and  Mr.  Ashley  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  follow  her,  did  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  permit  his  natural  feelings  to  obtain 
a  temporary  mastery  over  him.  Then, 
with  two  tears  trickling  down  his  with¬ 
ered  cheeks,  he  approached  the  burly 
Englishman,  and  standing  upon  tiptoe  in 
order  to  grasp  him  impressively  by  both 
elbows,  delivered  himself  of  a  brief  ex¬ 
ordium  which  he  had  prepared  before¬ 
hand. 

“  Monsieur,  I  confide  to  your  care  one 
who  is  more  dear  to  me  than  my  life.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  treat  her  with  kindness 
— that  would  be  to  insult  you,  who  have 
so  generously  offered  her  an  asylum  when 
those  of  her  own  family  have  held  aloof. 
I  surrender  her  to  you  without  fear,  but 
not  without  a  pang  ;  for  I  am  an  old 
man,  monsieur,  and  my  time  must  be 
near  at  hand.  That  is  why  1  will  venture 
to  beg  of  you,  although  we  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  faiths,  to  join  your  prayers  to  mine 
that  I  may  not  be  long  separated  from 
those  whom  I  love.” 

“Certainly — certainly;  I  will,  I’m 
sure,  with  pleasure — and  Mrs.  Ashley 
too  ;  and  we’ll  take  the  greatest  care  of 
Jane.  Don’t  be  agitated — pray  don’t  !” 
pleaded  Mr.  Ashley,  in  an  agony  of  ter¬ 
ror  lest  this  demonstrative  Frenchman 
should  proceed  to  embrace  him  coram 
populo.  "  I  think,  if  you’ll  excuse  me 
a  minute.  I’ll  just  run  and  buy  a  paper,” 
he  added,  almost  shaking  off  his  inter¬ 
locutor  ;  and  with  that,  fairly  took  to  his 
heels. 

M.  de  Fontvieille  was  quite  satisfied. 
He  had  not  understood  a  word  of  the 
Englishman’s  hurried  speech,  but  he  had 
detected  in  it,  as  he  thought,  signs  of 
sympathetic  emotion.  “  C est  un  bon 
coeur”  he  murmured,  as  he  hoisted  him- 
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self  up  upon  the  carriage-step  to  say  his 
last  words  to  Jeanne. 

“  Dear  mademoiselle — my  dear  child 
— I  had  a  hundred  things  to  speak  of  to 
you,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  the 
strength  ;  and,  after  all,  you  have  no 
need  of  advice  from  me.  You  know 
better  than  I  what  is  right,  and  you  never 
fail  to  do  it.  Do  not  forget  your  old 
friend,  who  loves  you.  Here  is  a  small 
souvenir — it  is  only  a  sapphire  ring — of 
no  great  value — you  know  I  am  a  miser 
as  regards  my  jewels  ;  but  they  will  all 
come  to  you  soon.  Write  to  me  when 
you  can  find  the  time  ;  I  shall  be  very 
lonely  without  you,  and  our  poor  Leon. 
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Adieu,  mademoiselle — adieu,  my  dear 
Jeanne  !” 

And  then  Mr.  Ashley  came  running 
back  with  his  newspaper,  and  was  pushed 
into  his  place  by  the  guard.  The  door 
was  slammed,  the  train  began  to  move, 
and  the  course  of  Jeanne’s  life  took  a 
fresh  departure.  Her  last  glimpse  of  old 
associations  showed  her  il.  de  Font* 
vieille  dissolved  in  tears  upon  the  plat¬ 
form,  waving  a  straw  hat  with  one  hand 
and  a  pocket-handkerchief  with  the 
other,  while  the  railway  officials,  the  gen¬ 
darmes,  and  the  porters  grouped  around 
him  looked  on  with  respectful  interest. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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For  any  one  to  state  vaguely  that  he 
means  to  “  learn  Chinese”  is  almost  as 
indefinite  as  to  announce  an  intention  of 
entering  upon  a  course  of  ”  science.” 
In  the  first  place,  “  Chinese”  is  often 
used  collectively  of  the  written  and 
spoken  languages  of  China,  as  if  there 
existed  between  these  two  distinct 
branches  of  study  the  same  relation  that 
we  know  to  exist  between  written  and 
spoken  French.  But  the  language  of  Chi¬ 
nese  speech  is  never  written  down  totidem 
verbis*  The  result  of  such  a  process 
would  in  Chinese  eyes  be  simply  ludi¬ 
crous  ;  not  to  mention  that  for  much  of 
the  paiois  of  China  there  are  no  corre¬ 
sponding  characters,  in  which  cases  it 
would  of  course  be  impossible.  When  a 
Chinaman  sits  down  to  write,  say,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice, 
he  does  not  put  on  paper  what  the  man 
actually  says,  but  translates  as  he  goes 
along  the  colloquial  into  the  book  lan¬ 
guage.  A  foreigner  may  learn  either  or 
both.  Stanislas  Julien,  who  never  came 
to  China,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  of 
the  written  language,  though  ignorant  of 
the  colloquial  ;  and  many  residents  at 
the  various  treaty  ports  are  able  to  con- 

*  Except  in  the  case  of  farces,  songs,  parts  of 
low-class  novels,  etc.,  in  which  a  very  near 
approach  is  made  to  the  colloquial.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries,  too,  issue  religious  tracts  in  this 
form  ;  and  the  Bible  itself  has  been  published 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  more  than  one  prov¬ 
ince,  thus  becoming  a  literary  absurdity  in  the 
eyes  of  all  educated  Chinese. 


verse  fluently  in  the  local  dialects  while 
totally  unable  to  read  a  single  character. 
But  before  proceeding  any  further  with 
the  main  object  of  my  investigation  it 
may  be  desirable  to  insert  just  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  spoken  language  of  China. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  at  least  five 
strongly-marked  dialects,  differing  so 
widely  one  from  another  as  to  make  them 
practically,  though  not  really,  five  sepa¬ 
rate  languages.  Natives  who  speak  only 
their  own  dialect  are  as  unintelligible  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  do  not 
know  that  dialect  as  an  Englishman  and 
a  Russian  are  mutually  unintelligible  if 
neither  happens  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  other.*  It  is  true  that 
from  time  immemorial  the  dialect  spoken 
at  court  has  been  recognized  as  the  me¬ 
dium  of  intercommunication  all  over  the 
empire  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  only  those 
who  live  within  the  radius  where  that 
form  of  speech  prevails  will  learn  it  as 
their  mother-tongue.  Pekingese  is  now 
regarded  as  the  best  ”  Mandarin  ;”t 

*  Hence  the  not  uncommon  phenomenon  of 
an  Englishman  acting  as  interpreter  between 
two  Chinamen.  Sometimes  the  latter  are  both 
able  to  speak  English  ;  and  we  were  informed 
only  the  other  day  that  Chinese  educated  in 
Hong- Kong,  for  instance,  frequently  write  to 
each  other  in  English,  in  preference  to  their 
own  language. 

f  All  officials  speak  the  so-called  Mandarin 
dialect,  as  also  do  many  of  the  better  class  of 
tradesmen,  whose  business  often  calls  them  to 
a  distance  from  home. 
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whereas  in  former  days,  when  Nanking 
was  the  capital,  the  dialect  spoken  in  and 
around  that  city  was  taken  as  the  official 
model.  Both  would  be  unknown  to  an 
inhabitant  of  Canton. 

I  must  now  further  warn  my  readers 
that  although  it  is  not  unusual  to  si^cak 
generally  of  the  book  language  of  China, 
that  too  is  subdivided  into  several  classes, 
for  each  of  which  a  certain  amount  of 
s|>ecial  training  is  required.  For  my 
present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  in  view  two  principal  divisions — 
namely,  the  official  and  business  lan¬ 
guages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ornate 
style  of  poets,  essayists,  etc.,  on  the 
other.  From  the  first  of  these  all  flowery 
or  fine  writing  is  rigorously  excluded — 
the  lucid  expression  of  the  writer’s  mean¬ 
ing  is  the  sole  object  of  a  Chinese  de¬ 
spatch,  save  always  in  those  instances 
where  it  may  be  desired  rather  to  conceal 
than  to  make  plain.  Even  then  this  may 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
grammatical  confusion,  and  not  by  the 
introduction  of  abstruse  or  uncommon 
terms.  In  fact,  the  tacitly  acknowledged 
rules  of  Chinese  despatch  writing  accord 
very  much  with  those  once  circulated  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  calling  upon  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  ser¬ 
vices  to  forward  their  communications 
written  in  a  plain  round  hand  ;  to  avoid 
treating  of  two  subjects  in  a  single  de¬ 
spatch  ;  to  aim  at  perspicuity  above  all 
things  ;  and  never  to  make  use  of  a  for¬ 
eign  phrase  when  an  English  one  would 
answer  as  well.  But  it  is  the  latter  and 
more  interesting  division  that  I  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  examine — the  last  refuge  of  that 
old  Chinese  pride  and  faith  in  themselves 
as  opposed  to  the  outer  barbarian  which 
received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  capture 
of  Peking.* 

The  once  prevalent  belief  in  the  great 
difficulty  of  acquiring  a  colloquial  knowl¬ 
edge  even  of  a  single  Chinese  dialect  has 
long  since  taken  its  place  among  other 
historical  fictions  if  but  it  is  still  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  the  written  language  of 
China  requires  nothing  short  of  the  de¬ 
voted  energies  of  a  lifetime.  Few,  how- 


*  By  the  allied  British  and  French  forces  in 
i860. 

f  Exclusive  of  those  who  make  a  study  of 
Chinese,  there  are  now  to  be  found  among  for¬ 
eign  residents  in  China  many  who  have  picked 
up  by  ear  the  dialect  of  their  own  locality. 
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ever,  of  those  to  whom  this  saying  is  pro¬ 
verbially  familiar,  would  care  to  be  called 
upon  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  justify  the 
remark.  For  we  see  from  day  to  day  the 
ordinary  Chinese  literate,  of,  say,  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  reading  with  apparent 
ease  any  work  that  chance  may  throw  into 
his  hands  ;  and  we  know  that  up  to  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  *  he  was  playing 
about  in  the  streets  without  educational 
restraint  of  any  kind.  We  also  know 
that  the  habits  of  idleness  contracted 
thus  early  in  the  life  of  a  Chinese  school¬ 
boy  make  him  a  very  difficult  subject  to 
manage  when  confined  in  a  close  room  to 
pore  over  and  commit  to  memory  a  num¬ 
ber  of  characters,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  is  not  taught  until  several  years  after¬ 
ward,  and  surrounded  as  he  is  by  a 
roomful  of  companions  each  shrieking 
out  his  own  lesson  almost  at  the  very  top 
of  his  voice.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  first  thing  these  boys  do  on  leaving 
school  is  to  get  married,  and  that  their 
subsequent  studies  are  not  carried  on  in 
any  thing  like  the  systematic  manner 
which  insures  success  to  candidates  for 
literary  distinctions  among  ourselves, 
and  we  shall  begin  to  wonder  indeed  how 
it  is  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  per¬ 
severing  effort  do  not  yield  the  same  re¬ 
sult  to  a  European  of  average  ability, 
whose  advantages  of  previous  training 
more  than  outweigh  the  one  disadvantage 
of  beginning  later  in  life.f  And  that  my 
readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  their  own 
conclusion,  possibly  a  new  one,  as  to  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  book  language  of 
China,  I  have  arranged  them  under  the 
four  following  headings  : 

I.  Characters. — The  first  obstacle  en¬ 
countered  by  students  of  Chinese  is  the 
multiform  nature  of  the  written  symbols. 
To  a  beginner  who  learns  his  twenty-five 
characters  a  day  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  and 
then  finds  himself  obliged  to  diminish 
that  number,  some  part  of  his  time  being 
necessarily  devoted  to  going  over  the  old 
ground,  it  seems  almost  hopeless  that  he 
will  ever  acquire  a  mastery  over  some 
6000  or  7000  of  these  slippery  puzzles.  J 

*  Until  he  reaches  this  age,  the  Chinese 
child  learns  absolutely  nothing. 

+  Few  foreigners  l^gin  to  learn  Chinese  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  one  or  two  and  twenty  :  many 
much  later. 

X  This  is  about  the  number  required  by  the 
student  who  wishes  to  be  able  to  read  any  or¬ 
dinary  Chinese  book  or  document. 
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The  more  so  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  student  makes  a  false  start,  learning 
each  character  by  its  general  form,  with¬ 
out  relation  to  any  other  character,  and 
without  analyzing  the  construction  of  its 
component  parts.  By  degrees,  when 
much  valuable  time  has  been  already 
wasted,  it  occurs  to  the  more  attentive 
that  these  apparently  fortuitous  combina¬ 
tions  of  strokes  fall  naturally  into  certain 
groups  with  common  elements  to  each. 
Later  on,  it  is  perceived  that  each  char¬ 
acter  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  from 
one  of  which  the  sound  may  usually  be 
predicted  even  though  the  cliaracter  in 
question  has  never  been  met  before,  and 
from  the  other  of  which  may  be  gained  a 
tolerably  accurate  clue  to  the  meaning* 
The  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  thus  very 
much  modified  :  it  becomes  no  longer  a 
question  of  committing  to  memory  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  separate  pictures,  but 
rather  of  classifying  new  acquisitions  un¬ 
der  old  phonetic  groups  in  which  the 
radicals  play  the  part  of  differentiators  as 
regards  the  sense.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  accurate  illustration  of  this  in 
English  :  the  following  examples  are  the 
nearest  we  can  get.  A  schoolboy  meet¬ 
ing  the  word  Pliocene  for  the  first  time 
would  learn  by  two  efforts  of  memory  that 
it  was  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  “  more”  and  ”  new  but  when 
subsequently  he  sees  Eocene^  Miocene^ 
and  Pleistocene^  he  has  only  one  new 
word  to  remember  in  each  case  instead  of 
two,  the  latter  half  cene  being  common 
to  all.  In  Chinese,  however,  the  only 
function  of  the  cene  half,  which  we  will 
regard  as  corresponding  with  the  pho¬ 
netic  of  a  character,  is  to  determine  the 
sound,  not  of  that  half  alone  but  of  the 
whole  character.  The  eo^  mi,  etc.,  are 
the  radicals  or  differentiators,  which  give 
the  reader  a  clew  to  the  sense.  Again, 
in  Chinese  every  tree,  plant,  shrub,  etc., 
is  written  with  either  one  of  the  two  radi¬ 
cals  wood  or  grass,  the  phonetics  differing 
in  each  instance  according  to  the  sound 
of  the  character.  So  in  English  we  have 
school-room,  school-hoy,  school-m2L.%itr, 
etc.,  answering  somewhat  to  a  group  of 
Chinese  characters  in  which  the  radical 
is  a  constant  quantity. 

I  have  no  wish  to  pretend  that  the  ac- 

*  The  former  of  these  is  generally  called  the 
fhonetic,  the  latter  the  radical,  of  a  character. 


quisition  of  a  large  number  of  Chinese 
characters  is  other  than  a  sufficiently 
difficult  task';  still,  a  student  gifted  with 
an  average  memory  should  be  able  in  five 
years’  study  to  store  up  enough  to  carry 
him  through  any  ordinary  business  or 
official  documents,  light  novels,  etc.; 
and  were  these  characters  the  sole  hin¬ 
drance  in  his  way,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  written  lan¬ 
guage  of  China  has  so  long  been  regarded 
as  something  beyond  the  powers  of  an 
ordinary  Englishman.* 

II.  Grammar. — I  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  my  readers  know  Chinese  to 
be  a  non-flexional  language  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term.  There  are  no  declen¬ 
sions  either  of  substantives,  adjectives, 
or  pronouns,  and  no  moods,  conjuga¬ 
tions,  or  tenses  of  verbs,  each  word  be¬ 
ing  complete  in  itself,  and  incapable  of 
any  modification  of  form  whatever.  The 
syntax  of  a  sentence  is,  therefore,  the 
only  clew  to  determining  the  relative 
value  of  its  units  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  well 
put,  ”  the  whole  of  Chinese  grammar  de¬ 
pends  upon  position.”  This  is  the  key 
by  which,  with  proper  attention  to  cer¬ 
tain  laws,  the  seemingly  tangled  skein  of 
written  Chinese  may  be  accurately  un¬ 
ravelled,  and  made  to  yield  up  a  meaning, 
and  one  meaning  only.  It  is  not  true  that 
half  a  dozen  different  constructions  may 
be  placed  upon  one  and  the  same  sentence 
according  to  mere  fancy  ;  the  rules  of 
Chinese  composition  are,  if  any  thing, 
more  stringently  adhered  to  than  our 
own,  though,  of  course,  equivoques  and 
ambiguities  of  speech  are  not  altogether 
unknown.  The  responses  of  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  have  their  counterparts  in  all 
languages  ;  but  it  is  quite  inaccurate  to 
represent  that  these  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  or  are  more  easily  produced  in 
Chinese  than  in  any  other  language. 
Where,  as  occasionally  in  the  archaic 
style,  transposition  of  words  is  carried 
to  an  extreme  limit,  it  is  often  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  the  exact  function  of 

*  In  my  opinion,  Professor  Stokes’s  system 
of  aids  to  the  memory  could  never  be  utilized 
by  the  student  of  Chinese.  I  venture  to  say 
this,  not  wishing  in  any  way  to  depreciate  an 
otherwise  valuable  help,  with  the  merits  of 
which  I  myself  am  personally  acquainted  ;  but 
from  a  desire  that  no  intending  learner  should 
quit  the  main  road  in  search  of  a  short  cut,  the 
very  existence  of  which  to  me  seems  exceed¬ 
ingly  doubtful. 
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each  particular  word  ;  such  transposi¬ 
tions,  however,  are  comparatively  rare, 
and  are  always  based  upon  some  pre¬ 
cedent  in  the  classics  with  which  the 
reader  is  naturally  supposed  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar.  Thus  we  have  in  Mencius  a 
sentence  of  four  characters  arranged  as 
follows  :  “  To-distribute  men  accord- 
ing-to  riches.”  This  means  “to  dis¬ 
tribute  riches  according  to  the  men,  ’  ’  and 
upon  such  a  precedent  a  modern  writer 
would  not  hesitate  to  build  a  similar 
phrase  which  he  would  expect  all  edu¬ 
cated  readers  to  identify  at  once.  Here 
the  foreign  student  is  again  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  for  he  has  never,  like  his  Chinese 
rival,  learned  the  works  of  Mencius  by 
heart.  The  most  curious  specimen  of 
such  transposition  ever  noticed  by  myself 
is  the  following:*  “Mother  served 
sister-in-law,”  as  applied  to  a  very  vir¬ 
tuous  young  lady,  who,  to  give  the  real 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  “  served  her 
sister-in-law  as  if  that  sister-in-law  had 
been  her  mother.”  Yet,  strange  though 
it  may  seem,  there  is  no  particular  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this  sentence  taken  where  it 
stands  :  there  is  absolutely  nothing  else 
which  it  could  mean.  However,  as  we 
saw  just  now  in  the  case  of  characters, 
so  with  regard  to  grammar  ;  its  difficulties 
melt  away  before  a  course  of  systematic 
study  ;  and  thus  far  in  our  analysis  w-e 
are  unable  to  say  that  there  is  any  thing 
very  impracticable  in  the  book  language 
of  China.  But  now,  granting  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  stored  up  in  his  memory  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  characters,  and  is  tol¬ 
erably  familiar  with  the  laws  of  Chinese 
syntax,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
can  understand  an  essay,  a  stanza  of 
poetry,  or  even  an  ordinary  letter.  For 
behind  these  simpler  elements  stands  a 
grim  spectre,  overshadowing  the  lan¬ 
guage  with  its  dark,  impenetrable  wing, 
the  pride  and  delight  of  the  Chinese  pun¬ 
dit,  but  the  source  of-  much  despair  and 
hope  long  deferred  to  the  European 
learner  who  would  wander  at  his  own 
sweet  will  through  the  grotesquely-ar¬ 
ranged  garden  of  Chinese  literature. 

III.  Ornamentation. — Chinese  prose 
and  poetry  alike,  to  be  of  any  literary 
value  whatever,  must  bristle  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  with  allusions  to  the  events 


*  Sec  the  "  Lia  Chaoi,”  vol.  vii.  p.  57,  of  the 
usual  sixteen-volume  edition. 


and  personages  of  their  own  almost  im¬ 
measurable  past.  More  than  this,  it  is 
barely  allowable  to  call  any  thing  by  its 
right  name  ;  some  figure  of  speech  or 
half-expressed  quotation — and  the  more 
obscure  the  better — must  be  called  in  to 
do  duty  in  place  of  the  universally  ta¬ 
booed  spade.  Hence,  in  the  elucidation 
of  a  passage  written  in  this  peculiar  style, 
the  Chinese  student  of  his  native  tongue 
has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  Euro¬ 
pean  student  of  Chinese.  Given  an  un¬ 
familiar  metaphor,  the  former  is  able  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  either  to  guess  its 
meaning  or  at  any  rate  obtain  a  clew 
thereto.  His  mind  has  been  schooled 
since  childhood  into  a  particular  attitude, 
which  strikes  us  only  as  being  awry. 
Manners,  customs,  and  folk-lore,  which 
we  have  to  learn,  are  to  him  every-day 
topics  of  conversation.  His  familiarity 
with  the  great  storehouses  of  allusion, 
the  Chinese  classics,  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory  in  early  life,  is  such  that  a  well- 
chosen  word  or  two  will  always  call  to 
mind  any  passage  required  for  use.  Upon 
these  last  the  poets  and  essayists  of  China 
have  ever  largely  drawn  for  the  means  of 
saying  simple  things  in  obscure  language  ; 
and  the  greatest  of  them  have,  by  a 
power  of  combining  the  old  in  a  fresh 
and  original  manner,  raised  their  own 
works  to  the  standard  of  those  from 
which  such  quotations  may  be  made,  and 
have  thus  very  much  enlarged  the  field  of 
operations  for  all  those  who  come  after. 
I  shall  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of  this, 
the  marked  peculiarity  of  all  .Chinese 
works  written  with  any  pretensions  to 
scholarship,  by  translating  a  piece  of 
simple  English  into  the  form  it  would  as¬ 
sume  under  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  ar¬ 
tist.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
following  : 

The  divinity  (i)  he  sits  on  his  fierce-light  (2) 
that  gtisters  (3), 

Fenced  in  by  whatever-is  (4)  the-hand-that- 
made-us  (5)  ; 

The  king-maker  (6)  he  sits  in  his  Englishman' s- 
house  (7)  old. 

Eying  (8)  his  first-falling  (9)  herring-colored 
(10)  devil  (i\). 

Which  Stood  originally  in  the  columns  of 
Punch : 

The  king  he  sits  on  his  throne  of  gold. 
Fenced  in  by  his  right  divine  ; 

The  baron  he  sits  in  his  castle  old, 
Drinking  his  ripe  red  wine. 
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The  Italicized  words  refer,  of  course, 
as  follows  : 

(i)  There’s  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 

(а)  The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  (krone. 

(3)  All  that  glisters  is  nox.  gold. 

(4)  Whatever  is,  is  right. 

(5)  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 

(б)  Earl  Warwick,  the  last  of  the  barons. 

(7)  An  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle. 

(8)  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

(9)  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls. 

(to)  Is  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  her* 
ring. 

(It)  O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  vnne,  if  thou 
hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call 
thee  devil  ! 

Ridiculous  and  exaggerated  as  the  above 
may  seem,  I  can  assure  my  readers  that, 
quantitatively  speaking,  the  picture  is  by 
no  means  overdrawn.  In  some  of  the 
more  labored  Chinese  essays  almost  every 
word  is  made  to  play  more  or  less  a 
figurative  part ;  and  many  of  their  most 
valued  works  cannot  be  read,  even  by 
scholars,  without  the  commentary  by  the 
side.  But  we  will  now  proceed  to  ex¬ 
amine  more  closely  these  difficulties, 
w'hich  I  have  divided  for  convenience 
sake  under  two  sub-heads. 

A.  Allusions. — First  of  all  there  is  the 
mythological  or  historical  allusion  in  its 
direct  form,  when  the  name  of  the  god  or 
hero  is  actually  quoted  ;  in  its  indirect 
form,  when  merely  a  hint  is  given  as  to 
the  identity  in  question.  Ot  the  former, 

I  need  only  say  that  to  understand  each 
such  allusion  in  its  fullest  sense  implies 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  or  mythology 
of  China  such  as  few  native  scholars 
possess  ;  of  the  latter,  that  our  own  litera¬ 
ture  presents  numerous  examples  analo¬ 
gous  in  every  respect.  For  instance, 
when  Milton  says — 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

he  has  said  enough  for  the  man  of  liter¬ 
ary  cultivation.*  So,  too,  everybody 
who  has  read  Tennyson’s  "  Dream  of 
Fair  Women”  knows  who  is  meant  by 
”  the  morning  star  of  song.”  f  In  fact, 
I  am  acquainted  with  nothing  in  the 
English  language  which  could  be  taken 
as  a  better  specimen  of  the  highest 

*  See  “  II  Penseroso.”  The  allusion  is  to  an 
unfinished  poem  by  Chaucer,  subsequently  com¬ 
pleted  by  Spenser.  See  “  The  Faerie  Queene,” 
Book  iv.  canto  ii.  stanza  33. 
f  Chaucer. 


flights  of  Chinese  inspiration  than  the 
last-named  beautiful  poem. 

Morn  broaden’d  on  the  borders  of  the  dark. 

Ere  I  saw  her,  who  clasp’d  in  her  last  trance 
Her  murder’d  father’s  head,*  or  Joan  of  Arc, 

A  light  of  ancient  France  ; 

Or  her  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanquish 
Death, 

Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her  king. 
Drew  forth  the  poison  with  her  balmy  breath,t 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  spring. 

Similarly,  all  readers  of  (»ray  know  well 
enough  who  is  meant  by  “  Nature’s  dar¬ 
ling.”  But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  form  of  allusion,  which  is  really 
nothing  more  or  less  than  quotation, 
though  not  quotation  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  It  has  been  fully  ex- 
emplifled  in  the  verse  which  we  just  now 
clothed  in  a  Chinese  dress,  and  consists 
in  borrowing  one  or  more  tvords  from 
some  passage  in  the  classics  or  other 
standard  work  to  represent  perhaps  the 
whole  idea  contained  in  that  passage. 
We  may  compare  this  with  our  own  use 
of  such  phrases  as  ”  utile  dulci,”  which 
recently  appeared  underneath  a  picture  in 
Punch.  To  talk  aliout  the  ”  utile  dul¬ 
ci”  as  we  do  in  common  parlance  is  of 
course  nonsense  taken  by  itself  and  with¬ 
out  the  mental  reservation  of — 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  [utile  dulci]. 

Two  specimens  from  the  Chinese  will 
probably  suffice.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
every-day  book  phrase,  “  He  was  no 
doubts  old” — meaningless  of  course  to 
the  European  reader,  but  simple  enough 
to  any  one  who  recollects  that  in  the 
”  Lun  Yu”  or  “  Discourses”  Confucius 
says : 

At  fifteen,  I  was  bent  on  learning. 

At  thirty,  I  was  fixed  [in  that  determination]. 
At  forty,  I  had  no  doubts,  etc. 

And  thus  ”  no  doubts”  has  come  to  be 
elegantly  substituted  for  the  coarser  ex¬ 
pression,  ”  forty  years.” 

The  next  example  is  more  recondite, 
and  w'ould  be  a  fair  puzzle  to  any  native 
scholar:  “They  began  to  moon  first 
every  one  they  met.”  Now  the  Chinese 
is  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months,  with  an 
intercalary  month  in  every  third  year, 
and  there  is  but  one  term  in  the  language 

*  Margaret  Roper,  the  devoted  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  More. 

f  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  the  First. 
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for  both.  Thus  "  moon  first”  means 
first  of  the  moon  or  month.  So  much 
for  the  mere  words,  which  would  avail  us 
little  did  we  not  know  that  in  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  certain  well-known  scholar  it 
is  related  how  he  and  his  brother,  also  a 
man  of  high  literary  repute,  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  and  quizzing  the  people  they  saw 
passing  and  repassing  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  temples.  Hence  "  to  moon 
first”  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  syno¬ 
nym  of  "  to  quiz.” 

B.  Figures  of  Speech. — Metaphor,  me¬ 
tonymy,  catachresis,  irony,  and  all  kinds 
of  tropes  are  extensively  used  in  every 
branch  of  Chinese  literature,  always  ex¬ 
cepting  the  business  and  official  styles,  in 
which,  however,  such  metaphors  as  may 
have  become  part  of  the  colloquial  lan¬ 
guage  do  occasionally  appear.  As  I  have 
already  observed, the  test  of  a  well-written 
despatch  is  the  ready  comprehension  of 
it  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ; 
whereas  an  elegant  obscurity,  arising 
from  an  extended  use  of  allusions  and 
figures  of  speech,  is  the  sole  end  and  aim 
of  the  Chinese  poet  or  prose  writer. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  word  /a/, 

“  white.”  A  "  white  business”  signifies 
a  death  or  funeral,  that  being  the  color 
of  Chinese  mourning  garments,  just  as  a 
”  red  business”  stands  for  a  wedding, 
red  being  the  emblem  of  joy,  the  color 
of  the  bride’s  dress,  her  bridal  palanquin, 
etc.  Again,  a  “  white  man”  or  a 
”  white-clothes  man”  is  a  person  who 
has  no  official  status — one  of  the  people, 
in  fact — and  who  has  therefore  no  right 
to  wear  the  button  and  splendid  robes 
of  a  mandarin.  Similarly,  a  private 
family  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  “  white 
house.”  “White  characters”  are  Chi¬ 
nese  symbols  wrongly  written  for  others 
of  precisely  the  same  sound  but  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  ;  just  as  if  a  bad  speller 
of  English  were  to  put  ”  the  air  of  all 
the  ages”  or  “  the  misletoe  bow.” 
“  White  language”  is  a  term  applied  to 
I  the  local  dialects  of  China,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  each  existing  only  in  a  colloquial 
form  and  having  no  corresponding  char-' 
acters.  To  look  at  a  person  with  “  white 
eyes”  is  to  slight  or  disregard  him  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  to  look  at  him  with  the 
whites  and  not  with  the  pupils.  In  the 
“  Life  of  Yuan  Chi”  w’e  read  that  on  the 
occasion  of  his  mother’s  death  two 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  i. 


brothers,  acquaintances  of  his,  came  to 
condole  with  him.  The  first  arrived 
empty-handed,  end  was  coldly  received 
with  the  “  whites  while  his  younger 
brother,  who  had  brought  with  him  the 
usual  present,  was  gratified  by  a  sight  of 
YUan  Chi’s  “  pupils.”  To  continue, 

“  to  fly  white”  is  to  skip  a  page  in  read¬ 
ing  ;  “to  eat  white”  is  to  batten  at 
somebody  else’s  expense  ;  and  “  to  take 
trouble  whitely”  is  equivalent  to  labor¬ 
ing  in  vain.  “  White  sun”  and  “  white 
heaven”  signify  in  broad  daylight ;  “  the 
great  white”  is  Venus  ;  and  white  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  number  generally  stands  for 
so  many  years — e.g.,  “  five  whites”  =  five 
years,  from  the  annual  occurrence  of 
snow.  I  have  said  generally^  having  once 
met  the  phrase  “  three  whites”  used  for 
three  bumpers  of  wine,  though  without 
any  accompanying  explanation.  And  so 
I  might  go  on  giving  many  other  in¬ 
stances  of  the  figurative  usage  of  the 
single  word  “  white  but  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  have  done  enough  if  I  add  it  fre¬ 
quently  appears  used  as  a  verb,  meaning 
“  to  state,”  to  “  speak,”  the  idea  in¬ 
volved  being  the  same  as  that  in  our 
own  phrase,  “  to  make  clear.” 

I  will  now  place  before  my  readers  an 
imaginary  Chinese  letter  of  the  compli¬ 
mentary  order,  upon  the  mere  substance 
of  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell, 
my  sole  object  being  that  of  introducing 
a  few  common  figures  of  speech,  such  as 
might  be  met  with  in  any  composition  of 
the  kind : 

From  a  Friend  to  a  Friend. 

Throughout  our  long  separation,  anxiety  for 
your  welfare  has  never  ceased  to  hang  around 
your  servant's  heart.  He  thirsts  very  much  to 
see  you  again  ;  and  now,  learning  from  your 
jewelled  tablet  that  your  chariot  has  returned 
to  its  palatial  mansion,  he  would  implore  you 
ten  thousand  not  to  be  sparing  of  your  jade, 
but  to  let  your  brightness  descend  upon  his 
rush  hut,  that  you  and  he  may  once  more  talk 
with  fingers  beneath  the  Silver  River.  Alas  ! 
your  unworthy  menial  is  drawing  near  the 
wood.  His  hand-the-clothes  and  his  little  dog 
have  already  prepared  for  him  the  planks  and 
robes  of  old  age,  and  he  will  shortly  be  wan¬ 
dering  upon  the  Terrace  of  Night.  He  there¬ 
fore  prays  you  to  speedily  illuminate  his  hum¬ 
ble  abode,  and  remove  the  reproach  of  the 
autumn  Ian. 

The  “  jewelled  tablet”  is  of  course  the 
letter  previously  received  by  the  writer 
from  his  friend,  and  is  only  one  among 
a  host  of  similar  metaphors  applied  ia  the 
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same  sense.  The  “  chariot”  is  the 
friend  himself,  and  his  "  palatial  man¬ 
sion”  might  very  possibly  be  nothing 
more  than  a  “  two-pair  back,”  or  rather 
the  equivalent  of  some  such  humble 
lodging,  as  Chinese  houses  rarely  rise 
more  than  one  story  above  the  ground.* 

”  Ten  thousand”  is  merely  an  intensive, 
answering  to  “  on  no  account  ;”  but  “  to 
spare  jade”  is  an  ellipsis  for  “  to  spare 
one’s  jaded  footsteps,”  the  compliment¬ 
ary  word  “  jade,”  or  a  similar  term,  be¬ 
ing  invariably  inserted  when  writing  or 
speaking  of  anybody  clse’s  belongings. 
Thus,  a  person’s  wife  is  “  the  precious 
lady,”  his  father  “the  honored  vener¬ 
able,”  his  son  “the  honored  gentle¬ 
man,”  his  daughter  “  the  honored  loved 
one,”  often  “  the  honored  ten  thousand 
[ounces  of]  gold,”  as  indicative  of  her 
great  value  ;  and  even  if 'a  man  has  the 
stomach-ache  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  speak  of  it  to  him  as  his  “  worshipful 
complaint.”  I  may  here  mention,  en 
passant,  that  a  common  nickname  for 
one’s  own  daughter,  or  girls  in  general, 
is  “  lose-money-goods,  ”  from  the  fact 
that  a  daughter  always  carries  money  in 
the  shape  of  a  dowry  from  her  own  to  a 
stranger’s  family,  this  process  being  of 
course  reversed  in  the  case  of  sons.  But 
to  proceed.  It  is  impossible,  according 
.  to  all  laws  of  epistolary  and  conversa¬ 
tional  etiquette  in  China,  to  address  any 
one  but  an  inferior  in  the  second  person. 
I  have  put  “  your  brightness”  for  the 
sake  of  making  it  clear  to  the  reader  that 
the  meaning  is  “you;”  the  original 
would  contain  but  the  single  word 
“  brightness.”  The  “  rush  hut”  is  of 
course  antithetical  to  the  “  palatial  man¬ 
sion  to  “  talk  with  fingers”  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  expression  for  “  playing  at  chess 
and  the  “  Silver  River”  is  better  known 
to  Europeans  as  the.  “  Milky  Way.” 
“  Unworthy  menial”  stands  for  the  pro¬ 
noun  “  I  and  to  “  draw  near  the 
wood”  is  but  another  form  of  our  own 
“one  foot  in  the  grave,”  the  term 
“  wood”  being  used  by  metonymy  for 
the  coffin.  This  last  exquisite  figure 
originated  with  the  philosopher  Tso,  who 


•  In  Peking  care  is  taken  that  no  one 
builds  his  house  higher  than  his  neighbor’s, 
lest  he  should  be  spying  into  the  adjoining 
court-yards  or  small  gardens  in  which  the 
ladies  of  each  family  arc  wont  to  sit  on  sum¬ 
mer  afternoons,  sometimes  very  lightly  clad. 


wrote  the  celebrated  commentary  (“  Tso 
Chuan”)  on  Confucius’s  great  work, 

“  Spring  and  Autumn  “  She  is  twenty- 
three  and  I  am  twenty-five  ;  and  marry¬ 
ing  thus,  we  shall  draw  near  the  wood  to¬ 
gether.”  A  “  hand-the-clothes,”  some¬ 
times  a  “  hand-the-towel-and-comb,  is  a 
common  book  term  for  a  wife,  from  her 
supposed  duties  as  femme  de  chambre  to 
her  husband ;  its  use,  however,  is  illustra¬ 
tive  rather  of  a  theory  than  of  any  system 
actually  in  practice  among  the  Chinese. 
So  “  little  dog”  is  said  depreciatingly  of 
one’s  own  son  ;  and  “  the  planks  and 
robes  of  old  age”  are  the  boards*  and 
grave-clothes  that  will  moulder  with  the 
body  to  dust  in  its  last  resting-place, 
“the  Terrace  of  an  eternal  Night.” 
Death  has  comparatively  few  terrors  for 
the  peaceable,  law-abiding  Chinaman  who 
is  conscious  of  no  neglect  of  his  country’s 
gods  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  hateful 
contingency,  in  that  he  is  thereby  de¬ 
prived  of  the  light  of  day,  the  oft-recur¬ 
ring  pleasures  of  the  rice-bowl,  and  the 
sound  of  his  children’s  voices.  Therefore 
he  veils  every  allusion  to  the  inevitable 
hour  with  some  graceful  metaphor,  in¬ 
vesting  the  circumstances  of  dissolution 
with  a  desirableness  not  their 'own. 
Every  thing  connected  with  the  grave  is 
spoken  of  as  part  of  an  imaginary  “  old 
age,”  which  two  words  may  be  seen  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  shop-sign  of  every  Chi¬ 
nese  undertaker.  But  though  an  elderly 
gentleman  views  with  satisfaction  the 
present  of  a  nice  comfortable  coffin  for 
himself,  or  cheerfully  accompanies  a 
dutiful  son  to  look  at  the  spot  where  his 
own  bones  will  some  day  repose,  yet  in 
conversation  he  refrains  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  any  direct  or  indirect  mention 
of  the  great  catastrophe. 

There  remains  only  the  “  autumn 
fan,”  which  here  stands  for  any  apparent 
neglect  of  the  writer  by  his  friend,  but  is 
a  figure  of  speech  usually  applied  to  a 
deserted  wife,  who  is  cast  aside,  like  the 
fan,  when  her  summer  of  life  is  over.  A 
propos  of  which  I  venture  to  add  the 
.  nobler  Chinese  saying  that  “  the  bran 


*  The  Chinese  make  beautiful  coffins  ;  and 
as  the  dead  body  is  kept  in  the  house  for 
many  days  after  death,  until  an  auspicious 
hour  for  interment  has  arrived,  it  is  necessary 
above  all  things  that  the  coffin  should  be  air¬ 
tight.  This  is  tested  by  occasionally  passing 
round  a  lighted  candle,  close  to  the  seams. 
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wife  should  not  go  down  from  the  hall” 
— /.(?.,  the  wife  who  has  shared  the  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  days  of  bran  food  should 
not  be  discarded  in  the  hour  of  prosperity 
and  wealth.  And  so  I  might  go  on  with 
almost  endless  instances  of  quaint  meta¬ 
phors  and  grotesque  images,  such  as  oc¬ 
cur  at  every  step  in  the  book  language  of 
China.  I  will  conclude,  however,  with 
two  curious  figures,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been,  and  still  remains,  an  example 
of  how  readily  mistakes  may  be  made  in 
the  interpretation  of  Chinese,  while  the 
first  one  is  cited  in  illustration  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  at  which  the  native  stands  as 
compared  with  the  most  painstaking 
European  student. 

I .  “  He  was  absent  about  half  a  blow' ' 
is  a  very  common  book  phrase,  but  not, 
as  a  rule,  comprehensible  at  first  sight  to 
the  foreigner,  albeit  he  sees  from  the 
character  employed  that  blow  is  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  wind.  There  is  an  even  com¬ 
moner  expression,  namely,  “  half  a  meal¬ 
time,”  which  of  course  needs  no  expla¬ 
nation  ;  and  the  two  are  nearly  synony¬ 
mous.  “  Half  a  blow”  means  half  the 
time  it  takes  to  blow  the  fire  while  cook¬ 
ing  a  meal,  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Chinese  cook  or  his  mate  being  to  fan  the 
glowing  charcoal  over  which  the  pot  or 
frj’ing-pan  is  placed. 


2.  The  second  phrase  is  ”  to  swallow 
gold,  ”  which  has  for  many  years  been  ac¬ 
cepted  without  cavil  in  its  literal  sense 
even  by  such  otherwise  accurate  writers 
as  Williams  and  Doolittle,  and  is  still 
generally  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  Chi¬ 
nese  method  of  committing  suicide.  To 
such  an  extent  does  this  belief  prevail 
that  a  medical  man  now  practising  in 
China  has  recently  put  forth  a  grave  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  consequences  of  swallow¬ 
ing  this  metal,  which  he  thinks  must  be 
taken  in  the  form  of  gold  leaf  ;  and  he 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  his  opinion  as 
to  the  best  remedy  to  be  adopted,  the 
same  being  "  the  continuous  exhibition 
of  alkalies  with  demulcent  drinks  and 
emetics.”  Now,  “  to  swallow  gold”  is 
simply  a  metaphorical  expression  for  tak- 
ing  poison,  especially  of  any  such  act  per¬ 
formed  by  a  mandarin  under  Imperial 
orders  as  punishment  for  unsuccessful 
military  service  or  some  failure  of  the 
kind.  The  revolting  necessity  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  thus  veiled  ;  and  so  skilfully 
that  not  only  Europeans,  for  whom  there 
is  every  excuse,  but  many  well-educated 
Chinese,  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
phrase  is  actually  based  on  the  positive 
possibility  of  poisoning  one’s  self  with 
gold. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  W.  H.  L.  RUSSELL,  F.R.S. 


Circumstances  having  induced  me  to 
devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  certain  reflections  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  me  in  relation  to 
the  evolution  of  species,  which  suggested 
the  following  observations  : 

The  indestructibility  of  matter  has  long 
been  known.  Plato  evidently  had  some 
notion  that  matter  changed  its  mode  of 
existence  without  being  annihilated,  and 
I  apprehend  there  can  have  been  no 
doubt  on  the  subject  since  the  celebrated 
experiment  of  Lavoisier,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  when  charcoal  is  burned  in 
oxygen  gas,  one  body  lost  in  weight  as 
much  as  the  other  gained.  But  of  late 
it  has  been  seen  that  force  also  changes 
its  mode  of  action,  without  becoming  an¬ 
nihilated.  This  principle  is  called  the 
law  of  conservation  of  force,  and  may  be 
illustrated  in  various  ways. 


The  following  is  an  instance  of  friction 
being  converted  into  heat :  Fill  a  small 
brass  tube  with  water,  insert  a  cork,  and 
cause  it  to  revolve  swiftly  round  its  axis 
by  means  of  wheelwork.  If  the  tube  is 
strongly  compressed  during  its  revolution 
between  two  pieces  of  wood,  the  water 
will  boil  so  violently  as  to  expel  the  cork. 

Introduce  a  little  of  the  vapor  of  bi¬ 
sulphide^  of  carbon  into  a  syringe  con¬ 
structed  of  glass,  and  compress  the  air 
suddenly  by  means  of  a  piston,  a  flash  of 
light  will  show  that  heat  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  vapor  inflamed. 

T wo  pieces  of  quartz  rubbed  together 
may  be  made  to  produce  light  as  well  as 
heat. 

There  are  certain  batteries  constructed 
entirely  of  metals  which  produce  currents 
of  electricity  when  acted  on  by  heat  ; 
and  every  one  must  have  noticed  how  the 
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air  is  cooled  by  a  thunder-storm.  These 
are  all  instances  of  forces  transformed 
into  forces  of  a  different  kind. ' 

Indeed  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  may  be  ascertained  in  the  following 
manner  :  Conceive  a  spindle  coinciding 
with  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  nearly 
full  of  water,  and  furnished  with  paddles 
or  fans.  If  the  spindle  revolved,  the 
action  of  the  paddles  would  cause  the 
water  to  revolve  likewise.  But  now  sup¬ 
pose  certain  partitions  or  laminae  to  pro¬ 
ject  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  impede  the  motion  of  the 
water  without  obstructing  the  action  of 
the  fans  ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  applied 
force  instead  of  imparting  motion  to  the 
water,  then  imparts  heat ;  and  as  we  know 
the  force  we  apply  to  the  spindle,  and 
can  ascertain  by  a  thermometer  the  in¬ 
crease  of  temperature  of  the  water,  we 
evidently  have  data  to  determine  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

Dr.  Joule  thus  arrived  at  the  following 
result,  which  gives  the  mechanical  equiva¬ 
lent  of  heat  :  “  The  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  one 
degree  in  temperature  would,  if  all  ap¬ 
plied  mechanically,  be  comijetent  to  raise 
a  pound  weight  772  feet  high,  or  it  would 
raise  772  pounds  one  foot  high.” 

These  and  numerous  other  facts  and 
experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
force  is  indestructible,  that  the  forces  we 
see  in  action  around  us  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  modifications  of  pre-existing 
forces,  and  that  consequently  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  no  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  force  in  creation. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  economy 
of  force  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  forms 
of  animal  life.  The  bones  of  birds  con¬ 
tain  hollow  spaces  filled  with  air,  and  the 
bodies  of  birds  and  some  insects  contain 
air  sacs  ;  moreover  the  skull  of  a  bird  is 
for  the  most  part  a  frame  of  remarkable 
lightness.  All  we  have  mentioned  is  of 
course  intended  to  diminish  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
fly  with  the  least  exertion.  Again,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  curved  outline  of 
fishes  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  cleave 
the  water  most  easily,  and  that  bees  con¬ 
struct  the  cells  of  ‘the  three-sided  pyra¬ 
mids  which  terminate  their  cells,  at  such 
an  angle  of  inclination  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  space  may  be  inclosed  with  the 


least  amount  of  surface,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  work. 

When  we  say  that  a  certain  kind  of 
carriage  is  adapted  for  a  certain  sort  of 
road,  we  mean  that  it  will  travel  along 
that  road  with  least  fatigue  to  the  horse  ; 
when  we  say  that  a  sharp  knife  is  adapted 
to  cut  a  loaf,  we  mean  that  it  will  cut  it 
when  urged  with  a  less  force  than  a  blunt 
one  ;  similarly  when  we  say  that  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances  in  animals  are 
adapted  to  their  purpose,  we  mean  that 
the  force  required  to  enable  them  to  act 
is  the  least  possible. 

Hence  we  arrive  at  a  first  general 
principle,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  discern, 
a  greater  force  is  never  used  in  creation 
when  the  same  purpose  can  be  attained 
by  the  exercise  of  a  less  force. 

But,  secondly,  when  we  regard  the 
method  of  creation,  we  find  in  general 
that  changes  are  not  instantaneous,  but 
gradual.  Laplace  considered  that  the 
system  of  the  universe  was  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  nebulous  matter  ;  and 
this  view  has  of  late  derived  much  sup¬ 
port  from  the  fact  that  spectrum  analysis 
has  revealed  to  us  large  masses  of  nebu¬ 
lous  matter  at  present  existing  ;  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis  shows  us  that  the  earth 
was  once  a  spheroid,  that  the  figure  of 
the  earth  is  that  which  a  fluid  mass,  re¬ 
volving  round  an  axis,  would  assume  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  gravity  ;  and  that 
consequently  in  all  probability  the  earth 
was  once  fluid  through  the  action  of  heat, 
and  has  become  solid  by  gradual  cooling. 
Geology  teaches  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  was  formed  by  a  succession  of 
forces  acting  through  countless  ages. 
These  and  innumerable  other  facts  prove 
to  us  that,  in  general,  important  changes 
in  creation  are  effected  by  degrees,  or, 
speaking  mathematically,  not  under  the 
influence  of  impulsive,  but  of  finite 
forces. 

This  is  a  second  principle  to  which  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

We  now  apply  these  principles  to  the 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  species.  Ani¬ 
mals  must  either  have  been  created  out 
of  nothing,  or  out  of  inorganic  matter,  or 
out  of  vegetables,  or  out  of  each  other. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  methods  of 
creation  we  may  leave  out  of  considera¬ 
tion,  and  with  respect  to  the  fourth,  we 
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imagine  there  is  no  one  so  foolish  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  horse  was  created  out  of  a 
lobster  rather  than  out  of  an  ass.  This 
leads  practically  to  the  two  hypotheses 
between  w’hich  we  have  to  choose — 
namely,  that  animals  were  created  sud¬ 
denly  and  miraculously  out  of  inorganic 
matter,  or  developed  by  degrees  out  of 
each  other. 

When  we  say  that  one  animal  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  another,  we  mean  that 
it  has  more  intelligence  and  more  activity 
than  another.  Thus  a  lobster  or  crayfish 
is  an  animal  of  a  higher  order  than  an 
earthworm,  a  mollusk  than  a  lobster,  a 
vertebrate  animal  than  an  invertebrate. 
We  here  remark  that  the  highest  mol- 
lusks,  the  cuttle-fishes,  are  animals  of 
great  strength  and  activity,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  show  their  emotions  by  a 
change  of  color.  Moreover,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  a  bird  is  an  animal  of  a  higher 
order  than  a  fish,  and  a  mammal,  on  the 
whole,  than  a  bird. 

Now  we  are  going  to  show  that  the 
structure  of  animals  as  shown  by  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  constitutes  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  staircase  terminating  in  man  ;  and 
that  in  general  the  higher  animals  possess 
an  internal  structure  more  closely  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  man  than  the  lower. 

To  do  this  fully  would  require  vol¬ 
umes.  I  select  the  organs  of  circulation 
as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  I  shall 
commence  with  some  definitions  intended 
to  make  the  sequel  quite  clear.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  any  thing  about 
the  heart  without  distinctly  understand¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  an  auricle  and  a  ven¬ 
tricle,  I  give  the  following  explanation  ; 

An  auricle  is  a  chamber  endowed  with 
the  power  of  contraction,  which  expels 
the  blood  through  a  valve  which  prevents 
its  return,  into  another  chamber  called 
the  ventricle.  The  ventricle  is  a  cham¬ 
ber,  likewise  endowed  with  the  power  of 
contraction,  which  expels  the  blood  into 
the  arteries. 

I  add  a  definition  of  the  lungs.  Inman 
the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  into  the  minute  blood-ves¬ 
sels  of  the  lungs.  These  blood-vessels 
are  divided  by  very  thin  partitions  from 
minute  cells,  which  become  filled  with  air 
during  inspiration.  These  partitions  are 
not  too  thin  to  retain  the  blood,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  allow  gases  to  pass 
through  them.  In  this  way  the  blood 
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loses  its  carbonic  acid,  and  imbibes  oxy¬ 
gen  from  the  atmosphere.  A  similar 
construction  will  be  found  in  other  air- 
breathing  vertebrata. 

I  commence  with  the  organs  of  circu¬ 
lation  in  an  earthworm.  Imagine  three 
equal  slender  rods  and  a  number  of  cur¬ 
tain  rings.  Conceive  two  of  these  rods 
to  be  passed  through  the  rings,  and  then 
to  be  pulled  asunder  as  far  as  possible, 
also  the  third  rod  to  be  near  the  system 
thus  formed,  and  parallel  to  the  first  two 
rods.  Now  suppose  the  rods  to  become 
straight  tubes,  and  the  rings  to  become 
circular  tubes,  connecting  two  of  the 
straight  tubes  ;  and  moreover  that  all 
these  vessels  are  filled  with  a  kind  of  red 
fluid,  and  united  by  a  series  of  capil¬ 
laries,  or  very  small  tubes  ;  then,  if  we 
imagine  one  or  more  of  these  vessels  to 
contract  rhythmically,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
kind  of  imperfect  circulation,  we  shall 
have  an  idea  of  the  so-called  arterial  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  earthworm. 

The  heart  of  the  crayfish  is  a  vessel 
with  several  sides  suspended  by  six  liga¬ 
ments  in  a  large  sac  called  the  pericar¬ 
dium.  The  blood  enters  the  heart  by  six 
apertures,  provided  with  valves  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  peri¬ 
cardium.  The  heart  contracting  expels 
the  blood  through  six  arteries  which 
ramify  minutely,  and  thus  convey  the 
blood  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
blood  finds  its  way  back  to  the  heart 
through  certain  irregular  channels  or 
lacunae,  and  not  as  it  appears  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  system  of  veins.  These  channels  con¬ 
vey  the  blood  to  the  gills,  where  it  im¬ 
bibes  oxygen  in  the  usual  manner.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  blood  is  carried  back  to  the  peri¬ 
cardium  through  several  trunks  formed 
by  the  union  of  different  canals,  and  re¬ 
enters  the  heart  as  before. 

The  organs  of  circulation  in  some  of 
the  mollusks  constitute  an  extremely 
beautiful  system.  To  illustrate  this  I  take 
the  doris,  which  has  been  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hancock  and  Embleton  in 
the  “  Philosophical  Transactions.” 

The  heart  consists  of  one  auricle  and 
one  ventricle,  and  is  placed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  immediately  above  the 
gills.  The  ventricle  contracting  drives 
the  blood  through  the  aorta,  which  im¬ 
mediately  divides  into  different  branches. 
One  of  these  branches  carries  arterial 
blood  to  the  liver,  the  two  others  enter 
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the  remaining  viscera.  The  artery  which 
enters  the  liver  ramifies  into  capillaries 
which  re-unite  again  into  a  vein  which 
pours  the  blood  into  a  circular  tube  com¬ 
municating  by  means  of  one  or  more  ves¬ 
sels  with  the  gills.  After  imbibing  oxy¬ 
gen  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  gills, 
by  one  or  more  vessels,  into  another  cir¬ 
cular  tube  larger  than  the  former  and  con¬ 
centric  with  it.  This  second  circular 
tube  passes  the  blood  through  a  vein  into 
the  auricle. 

We  now  follow  the  course  of  the  blood 
in  the  other  two  arteries.  These  arteries, 
which  enter  the  remaining  viscera,  also 
ramify,  and  at  length  the  blood  is  poured 
into  the  skin  through  irregular  sinuses, 
where,  according  to  Dr.  Hancock,  it  is 
partially  aerated,  in  consequence  of  the 
skin  being  able  to  perform  imperfectly 
the  functions  of  branchiae.  Thus  the 
blood  enters  the  capillaries  of  the  skin, 
which  re-unite  into  two  veins,  and  so  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  auricle.  Thus  the  auricle 
is  filled  with  blood  from  two  sources — 
namely,  with  thoroughly  aerated  blood 
from  the  liver  and  gills,  and  with  partial- 
y  aerated  blood  from  the  skin.  The 
auricle  transmits  the  blood  to  the  ven¬ 
tricle,  and  the  process  recommences. 

In  the  fish  the  heart  consists  of  one 
auricle  and  one  ventricle.  The  ventricle 
contracting  drives  the  blood  into  the 
aorta  and  thence  into  the  aortic  arches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  gills.  The 
capillaries  from  the  gills  reunite  into  three 
arteries — namely,  the  carotid  arteries, 
passing  to  the  head,  and  the  dorsal  aorta, 
which  carries  the  blood  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  fish.  These  arteries  ramify  into 
capillaries  which  reunite  into  several 
principal  veins — two  inferior  cardinal 
veins  which  are  situated  parallel  to  the 
spine,  two  superior  cardinal  veins  which 
return  the  blood  from  the  head,  two 
brachial  veins  which  return  the  blood 
from  the  sides,  and  the  hepatic  veins 
which  proceed  from  the  liver.  These 
discharge  their  contents  into  a  sinus  or 
vascular  cavity  which  communicates  with 
the  auricle  ;  from  the  auricle  the  blood 
passes  to  the  ventricle  and  the  circulation 
recommences. 

The  heart  of  a  frog  possesses  two  au¬ 
ricles  and  one  ventricle,  which  have  a  very 
peculiar  action.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  principle 
of  this  action  in  the  following  manner  : 


Imagine  a  forcing-pump  propelling  the 
water  through  a  tube  of  considerable  di¬ 
ameter  communicating  with  a  very  intri¬ 
cate  set  of  passages,  which  we  will  call 
the  complex.  Imagine  also  a  hole  cut  in 
the  side  of  this  tube,  and  opening  into  a 
pipe  communicating  with  a  less  intricate 
set  of  passages  which  we  shall  call  the 
simplex.  Suppose  a  valve  in  the  form  of 
a  plano-convex  lens  to*  be  attached  by  a 
spring  hinge  to  that  point  of  the  circular 
holewhich  is  most  remote  from  the  pump, 
closing  the  hole  when  shut,  but  when 
acted  upon  by  no  other  forces  kept  open 
by  the  spring. 

Now  conceive  the  forcing-pump  set  in 
action.  As  the  valve  is  open  the  water 
will  naturally  rush  up  the  simplex,  when 
there  is  least  pressure,  and  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  passages  of  the  simplex  be¬ 
come  so  full  that  the  pressure  there  will 
be  greater  than  the  pressure  arising  from 
the  passages  of  the  complex.  The  water 
will  then  rush  up  the  main  pipe,  and  by 
the  force  of  the  current  close  the  valve. 
If  then  we  suppose  the  simplex  to  dis¬ 
charge  itself,  then  as  the  pressure  in  the 
complex  stops  the  current,  the  valve  will 
reopen,  and  the  water  again  rush  up  the 
branch  pipe  until  the  complex  has  dis¬ 
charged  its  contents,  and  the  process  re¬ 
commences. 

If  we  suppose  the  forcing  pump  to  be 
the  ventricle,  tlfe  large  pipe  to  represent 
the  principal  aortic  tubes,  the  branch 
pipe  the  pulmonary  aortic  tubes,  the  com¬ 
plex  to  be  the  capillaries  of  the  frog  dis¬ 
charging  their  contents  into  the  right  au¬ 
ricle  by  means  of  the  cardinal  veins,  the 
simplex  to  be  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
discharging  their  contents  into  the  left 
auricle,  we  shall  have  some  notion  of  the 
mechanical  principle  on  w'hich  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  circulatory  organs  of  the  frog 
depends. 

The  heart  of  a  reptile  consists  of  two 
auricles  and  one  ventricle,  the  right  au¬ 
ricle  receives  venous  blood  which  has 
passed  through  the  general  system,  the 
left  auricle  that  which  has  imbibed  oxy¬ 
gen  from  the  lungs.  The  ventricle  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  right  and  left  chamber  by 
an  imperfect  partition,  consequently  the 
right  chamber  is  chiefly  filled  with  venous 
blood  from  the  right  auricle,  and  the  left 
chamber  with  aerated  blood  from  the  left 
auricle,  but  as  the  partition  is  imperfect 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  intermixture. 
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There  are  two  aortic  arches,  one  arising 
from  the  right  chamber  of  the  ventricle, 
the  other  from  the  left  chamber,  which 
bend  round  and  unite  beneath  the  heart, 
so  as  to  form  the  principal  aorta  ;  from 
the  former  of  these  tubes,  before  it  unites 
with  the  latter,  the  pulmonary  artery 
arises  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the 
lungs.  The  blood  which  enters  the  sys¬ 
tem  through  the  principal  aorta  is  con¬ 
veyed  back  by  the  cardinal  veins  to  the 
right  auricle  ;  that  which  enters  the  lungs 
is  carried  back  by  the  pulmonary  vein  to 
the  left  auricle,  and  the  circulation  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  before. 

The  heart  of  a  bird  or*  mammal  con¬ 
sists  of  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles  ; 
the  right  auricle  receives  the  blood  from 
the  system,  and  propels  it  through  the 
tricuspid  valve  into  the  right  ventricle, 
which,  contracting,  drives  it  through  the 
pulmonary  artery  into  the  lungs.  From 
thence,  the  capillaries,  reuniting  into  the 
pulmonary  vein,  convey  it  to  the  left  au¬ 
ricle,  from  which  it  passes  through  the 
mitral  valve  into  the  left  ventricle.  This 
ventricle,  contracting,  propels  it  through 
the  aorta  into  the  general  system,  whence 
it  passes  through  the  capillaries,  and  is 
returned  by  means  of  the  cardinal  veins 
to  the  right  auricle,  and  the  circulation 
recommences. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  holds  good  for  the  heart  of  man, 
though  in  man  there  is  not  that  admix¬ 
ture  of  venous  and  aerated  blood  which 
we  observe  in  the  system  we  have  last  de¬ 
scribed.  We  see  then  that  the  organs  of 
circulation  in  animals  form  a  progressive 
system  which  attains  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment  in  man. 

Had  we  taken  any  other  organs  we 
should  have  arrived  at  the  same  result. 
Consequently  we  are  assured  of  the  truth 
of  the  general  proposition — that  the 
forms  of  animal  life,  as  evidenced  by  in¬ 
ternal  structure,  constitute  a  progressive 
system  which  attains  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment  in  man. 

When  we  turn  to  the  geological  record 
of  creation,  we  find,  so  far  as  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  that  record  will  permit,  that  the 
progress  of  the  system  coincides  with  the 
progress  of  geological  time.  Thus  the 
first  indications  of  animal  life  (leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  eozoon)  are  the  casts 
of  certain  worms  in  the  lower  Silurian 
rocks  ;  we  then  successively  meet  with 


Crustacea,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mammals. 

We  must  remember  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  traces  of  animals  in  the  rocks 
which  have  neither  hard  nor  ossified 
parts. 

We  shall  now  be  enabled  to  enter  upon 
the  main  subject  which  we  proposed  to 
consider.  The  question  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  evolution  of  species  may  be.  stated 
thus :  Bearing  in  mind  the  two  princi¬ 
ples  to  which  v/e  called  attention  at  the 
beginning  of  this  communication,  which 
is  most  probable — that  the  different 
species  were  created  separately  out  of  in¬ 
organic  substances  by  an  enormous  ex¬ 
ertion  of  force,  or  that  they  were  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  approximate  forms  by  an  im¬ 
measurably  less  exertion  of  such  force  ? 
Before,  however,  w’e  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion,  we  must  consider  the  following  im¬ 
portant  facts ; 

During  the  process  of  incubation,  the 
chick  formed  inside  a  hen’s  egg  under¬ 
goes  most  remarkable  changes.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  animal  grows  :  it  experi¬ 
ences,  likewise,  great  alterations  in  struc¬ 
ture.  Thus  the  omphalo-mesaraic  veins, 
formed  soon  after  the  heart  begins  to 
beat,  are  completely  obliterated,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  organs  of  circulation  of  a  to¬ 
tally  different  nature.  Moreover,  a  tad¬ 
pole  is  not  a  frog  in  the  same  sense  that 
a  baby  is  a  human  being.  The  baby  as 
it  grows  up  does  not  undergo  much  struc¬ 
tural  change  ;  its  organs  are  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
change  in  the  tadpole  when  it  becomes  a 
frog  is  immense.  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  a  tadpole  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  fish.  Its  heart  has  one  au¬ 
ricle  and  one  ventricle  :  it  has  gills  in¬ 
stead  of  lungs,  and  its  skull  is  cartilagin¬ 
ous  like  the  lamprey.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heart  of  a  frog  has  two  auricles  and 
one  ventricle  ;  it  breathes  by  means  of 
lungs,  and  the  skull  is  in  a  great  measure 
ossified.  The  changes,  therefore,  which 
a  tadpole  undergoes  in  becoming  a  frog 
are  almost  the  same  that  a  fish  would  un¬ 
dergo  in  becoming  a  reptile.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  change 
does  not  take  place  before  birth,  but 
while  the  animal  lives  and  moves  beneath 
the  sun. 

We  are  therefore  able  to  restate  the 
question  more  forcibly  thus  :  Which  is 
most  probable — that  the  different  species 
of  animals  were  created  suddenly  out  of 
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inorganic  substances  by  an  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  force,  and  by  a  process  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  to  us  ;  or  that  they  were 
developed  out  of  approximate  forms  by 
an  immeasurably  less  exertion  of  such 
force,  and  by  a  process  which  is  taking 
place  every  day  under  our  own  eyes  ?  I 
cannot,  for  my  own  part,  see  how  there 
can  be  a  moment’s  hesitation  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  question  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
evolution. 

I  have  held  a  series  of  skulls  of  car¬ 
nivorous  mammals  in  my  hand  and  in¬ 
spected  their  structure  :  the  forms  and 
divisions,  or  sections  of  the  bones  were 
similar,  the  holes  through  which  the 
nerves  came  out  of  the  brain  case  were 
similar,  and  they  only  differed  in  such 
matters  as  length,  breadth,  arvi  curva- 
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ture.  Are  we  to  believe  they  were  in¬ 
dependently  created  ? 

The  different  species  of  crayfish  only 
differ  in  matters  which  must  appear  small 
when  compared  with  the  p>oints  in  which 
they  agree.  Again,  animals  exist  which 
show  transition  stages  between  known 
species.  Thus  the  ornithorhyncus  shows 
in  addition  to  the  well-known  bill  many 
of  the  features  of  the  bird  ;  and  the  axy- 
lotl,  the  ceratodus,  apd  the  lepidosiren 
possess  both  lungs  and  gills.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  almost  every  aspect  of  crea¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  ^evolution  is  one  of  count¬ 
less  instances  of  that  silent,  gradual 
change  which  appears  to  pervade  the  uni¬ 
verse,  so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  ob¬ 
serve  it. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


SHUTTLECOCK  AND  BATTLEDORE. 

BY  S.  WADDINGTON. 

Love  comes  no  more,  or  rarely  comes 
Again  to  his  deserted  homes ; 

To  hearts  that  once  have  loved,  and  yet 
Must  now  remember  to  forget. 

So  thought  I  as  but  yesterday 
I  pass’d  out  with  Louise  to  play 
Upon  the  lawn  at  battledore ; 

Yet  “love  is  love  for  evermore  !’’ 

Our  game  soon  ended,  ’neath  the  limes 
We  sat  and  talked  of  olden  times  : — 

“  Two  years  ago  !  ’Tis  long,’’  she  said, 

“  Since  last  we  met ;  we  thought  you  dead !’’ 

A  sadness  as  of  discontent 

Was  in  her  loving  speech,  that  lent 

Enchantment  to  the  linden-trees  ; 

I  spoke  her  name,  I  said — “  Louise, 

“  When  last  we  met,  too  young,  ’tis  true, 

Was  my  heart’s  love  for  love  of  you  ; 

Will  you  forgive  if  I  avow 
You  loved  me  then,  I  love  you  now  ?’’ 

She  turned,  a  smile  was  on  her  face  ; 

She  turned  but  for  a  moment’s  space  ; 

Yet  ere  her  hand  in  mine  she’d  lay. 

Her  timorous  glances  seem’d  to  say, 

"  At  battledore  too  long  we’ve  play’d. 

Now  you,  now  I — yet  I’m  afraid  : 

Will  you  be  true  if  I  too  vow 
I  loved  you  then,  I — love  you  now  ?’’ 
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Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  John 

Addington  Symonds.  In  Two  Volumes. 

New  York  :  Harper  <&*  Bros. 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  was  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  publication  in  America, 
and  contains  a  preface  in  which  the  author 
explains  that  the  essays  or  chapters  of  which 
it  is  composed  originally  appeared  in  England 
in  two  series,  published  at  an  interval  of  three 
or  four  years.  “  In  preparing  this  edition,” 
he  says,  ”  I  have  rearranged  the  chapters  of 
both  series  in  their  proper  order,  and  have 
made  certain  additions,  with  the  view  of  render¬ 
ing  the  book  more  complete  as  a  survey  of 
Greek  Poetry.  Thus  I  have  inserted  several 
new  translations  in  the  chapters  on  the  Lyric 
Poets  and  the  Anthology.  The  criticism  of 
Euripides  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  re¬ 
written.  Each  chapter  has  undergone  such  re¬ 
vision  and  alteration  in  minor  details  as  might 
remove  unnecessary  repetitions  and  bring  the 
whole  series^of  essays  into  harmony.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  judged  it  inexpedient  to 
introduce  radical  changes  into  a  book  which 
professes  to  be  the  reprint  of  volumes  already 
known  to  the  English  public.  For  this  reason 
the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  Greek  Trage¬ 
dians  have  been  left  substantially  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  form,  and  bear  upon  their  face  the  record 
of  their  composition  as  almost  independent 
essays.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  American 
edition  of  the  work  is  in  many  respects  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  original  English  edition, 
and  much  more  nearly  fulfils  its  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  complete  and  connected  survey  of 
Greek  Poetry.  Beginning  with  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  periods  into  which  Greek  Litera¬ 
ture  as  a  whole  seems  naturally  to  be  divided, 
and  with  a  most  luminous  analysis  of  My¬ 
thology,  "  the  prolific  mother  of  poetry,”  the 
reader  is  carried  in  succession  through  the  epics 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  through  the  philosophic 
and  gnomic  (or  didactic)  poetry  of  the  following 
age,  through  the  works  of  the  satirists  and  lyric 
poets,  through  the  magnificent  and  culminating 
period  of  the  great  dramatists,  and  then 
through  the  long  period  of  comparative  decline 
to  those  exquisite  idyllists,  Theocritus,  Bion, 
and  Moschus,  whose  works  shed  a  sunset  radi¬ 
ance  around  the  death-bed  of  ancient  literature. 
Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  Achilles,  the 
Women  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Parmenides,  Em¬ 
pedocles,  Pindar,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euri¬ 
pides,  Aristophanes,  the  Anthology,  and  Hero 
and  Leander  ;  and  still  other  chapters  discuss 
such  general  themes  as  Ancient  and  Modern 


Tragedy,  the  Genius  of  Greek  Art,  and  the 
difference  between  the  ethical  conceptions  of 
the  Greeks,  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
modern  scientific  spint. 

Aside  from  its  value  as  a  guide  to  the  study 
of  the  greatest  literary  achievements  of  the 
human  mind,  Professor  Symonds’s  work  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  criticism  in  its  best 
and  highest  manifestation.  With  amplitude  of 
knowledge,  but  without  a  trace  of  pedantry  ; 
with  a  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  his  sub¬ 
ject  which  enlarge  and  exalt  his  vision  without 
warping  his  judgment ;  with  a  clear  perception 
of  the  kind  and  degree  of  information  which 
it  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  possess  and 
for  the  teacher  to  impart ;  with  a  dominant 
desire  to  interpret  the  author  under  discussion 
rather  than  to  exhibit  bis  own  skill  ;  with  an 
equal  grasp  of  general  principles  and  of  the 
minutiae  of  scholarship  ;  and  with  a  style  which, 
maintaining  always  a  high  level  of  excellence, 
rises  at  times  without  effort  to  the  height  of 
genuine  eloquence,  he  infuses  into  his  most 
searching  analyses  something  of  the  glow  and 
the  fascination  of  the  poetry  of  which  he  treats. 
Next  to  reading  iEschylus  himself,  are  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  of  reading  Professor  Sy- 
monds’s  essay  on  .^schylus,  and  yet  even  this 
would  hardly  be  selected  as  the  best  chapter 
in  the  book — most  readers  will  probably  prefer 
that  in  which  an  exposition  and  illustration  is 
given  of  the  luscious  sweetness  of  Theocritus 
and  Bion. 

The  publishers  also  deserv’e  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  exquisite  taste  and  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  style  in  which  they  have  issued 
the  book.  The  binding  in  particular  is  truly 
Greek  in  its  chaste  simplicity  and  elegance. 

Euripides.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  A.M.  (Classical 

Writers.  Edited  by  John  Richard  Green.) 

New  York  :  D.  Appleton  6*  Co. 

In  this  compact  and  handy  little  volume  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mahaffy  furnishes  a  detailed  and  scholar¬ 
ly  monograph  upon  an  author  whom  Mr.  Sy¬ 
monds,  in  the  book  noticed  above,  disposes  of 
in  a  single  chapter.  Professor  Mahaffy  is  far 
inferior  as  a  writer  to  Mr.  Symonds,  and  at¬ 
tempts  no  novel  or  original  interpretations  ; 
but  he  is  a  painstaking  and  systematic  worker, 
he  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  experience 
with  the  special  difficulties  of  his  task,  and  the 
student  of  Euripides  will  find  his  book  a  very 
efficient  help. 

The  series  of  “  Classical  Writers”  to  which 
Professor  Mahaffy’s  book  belongs  is  under  the 
competent  editorship  of  Mr.  John  Richard 
Green,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  attractive  of  all  the  collections  of  prim- 
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crs  and  handbooks  in  which  the  period  is  so 
prolific.  In  it  are  to  be  included  the  principal 
classical  and  English  writers  whose  works  form 
the  subjects  of  study  in  our  colleges,  or  which 
are  read  by  the  general  public  ;  and  as  the 
mai  n  object  of  the  series  is  educational,  special 
care  will  be  taken  to  impart  the  information  in 
a  systematic  and  thorough  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  an  attractive  style  of 
treatment.  "  Classical  authors,”  says  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  “  have  too  long  been  regarded  as  mere 
instruments  for  teaching  pupils  the  principles 
of  grammar  and  language,  while  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  men  themselves,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  wrote,  have  been 
kept  in  the  background.  Against  such  an  ir¬ 
rational  and  one  sided  method  of  education 
the  present  series  is  a  protest.” 

While  Mr.  Green  is  the  general  editor  of 
the  series,  each  volume  is  to  be  the  work  of 
some  scholar  or  writer  who  is  especially  quali¬ 
fied  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
The  initial  volume  of  the  series  dealt  with  Mil- 
ton,  and  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Stopford 
Brooke,  author  of  the  well-known  Primer  of 
English  Literature.  It  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  work,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
its  usefulness  to  either  special  students  or 
mere  readers  of  Milton.  Other  volumes  an¬ 
nounced  as  in  preparation  are  Chaucer,  by  Mr. 
Furnivall ;  Bacon,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott : 
Spenser,  by  Professor  J.  W.  Hales  ;  Herod¬ 
otus,  by  Professor  Bryce ;  Sophocles,  by 
Professor  Lewis  Campbell ;  Demosthenes,  by 
S,  H.  Butcher,  M.A.  ;  Virgil,  by  Professor 
Nettleship  ;  Horace,  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A.; 
Cicero,  by  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins  ;  and  Livy, 
by  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A. 

History  of  the  English  Language.  By 
T.  R.  Lounsbury,  Professor  of  English  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &•  Co. 

In  rendering  attractive  a  subject  which  is 
very  apt  to  be  considered  dull  and  lifeless. 
Professor  Lounsbury  has  undoubtedly  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  than  most  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  field  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  his  clear  and  concise  narrative  of 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  our  mother 
tongue  will  find  ready  favor  with  “  students 
and  general  readers,”  to  whom  the  volume  is 
addressed.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  author  treats  of 
the  ”  general  history”  of  the  language,  giving 
a  consecutive  account  of  the  various  external 
agencies,  especially  political  and  social  move¬ 
ments,  that  were  effective  in  transforming  the 
pure  and  inflectional  speech  of  the  Saxons 
into  the  highly  composite  and  non-in6ectional 
one  which  we  now  possess.  An  understand¬ 


ing  of  the  distinctive  features  of  each  impor¬ 
tant  change  is  facilitated  by  a  highly  useful  di¬ 
vision  into  Periods,  being  that  adopted  by 
Professor  Hadley  in  his  “  Brief  History”  ac¬ 
companying  Webster's  Dictionary.  The  chap¬ 
ter  upon  the  Norman  Conquest  is  particularly 
good,  for  the  reason  that  frequent  extracts 
from  contemporary  writings  are  given,  though 
apparently  selected  for  argumenutive  rather 
than  illustrative  purposes.  And  this  suggests 
what  seems  to  us  a  serious  defect  in  Professor 
Lounsbury's  book.  The  history  of  a  written 
language,  particularly  in  its  earlier  stages,  is 
essentially  a  history  of  its  literature  also  ;  and 
for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  written  monu¬ 
ments  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  weakened  vowels,  corrupted  endings, 
and  anomalous  verb  formations,  will  be  inade¬ 
quate  without  abundant  extracts  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  corrupters  to  illustrate  those  changes.  The 
few  passages  that  are  given  clearly  indicate 
how  much  the  value  of  the  whole  work  would 
have  been  enhanced  by  a  more  liberal  selection 
in  each  period. 

This  part  of  the  history  appropriately  closes 
with  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  questions 
which  are  now  troubling  the  minds  of  students 
and  visionaries.  ”  The  spelling  of  English,” 
the  author  justly  asserts,  ”  is  probably  the 
must  vicious  to  be  found  in  any  cultivated 
tongue  that  [ever  existed.”  Concerning  the 
complaints  and  melancholy  forebodings  of  so- 
called  purists,  “  the  real  truth  is,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  can  safely  be  trusted  to  take  care  of 
itself  if  the  men  who  speak  it  take  care  of 
themselves,”  its  future  depending  not  so  much 
upon  its  own  character  as  upon  the  character 
of  its  possessors.  As  to  the  conjecture  that  it 
will  become  a  universal  language,  "  it  is  so 
much  more  than  doubtful  that  it  may  be  called 
impossible  ;  and,  even  were  it  possible,  it  is  a 
question  if  it  would  be  desirable.” 

Part  second  is  confined  to  the  “  history  of 
inflections.”  The  most  painstaking  labor  and 
patient  research  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
part  in  the  endeavor  to  describe  accurately  the 
process  by  which  Anglo-Saxon  was  gradually 
divested  of  its  rich  inflectional  system,  until 
nothing  but  the  skeleton  remained.  But  this 
kind  of  work  belongs  to  a  department  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  properly  appreciated  only  by  spe¬ 
cial  s'udents.  The  author  himself  is  not  too 
confident  of  a  general  interest  in  this  portion 
of  his  history,  and  contents  himself  with  the 
modest  hope  ”  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
will  present  any  difficulty  to  any  reader  of  or¬ 
dinary  intelligence  who  cares  to  investigate  the 
subject.” 

The  Boy’s  Froissart.  Being  Sir  John  Fro¬ 
issart's  Chronicles  of  Adventure,  Battle,  and 
Custom  in  England,  France,  Spain,  etc. 
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Edited  for  Boys,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Sidney  Lanier.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Kap- 
pes.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Froissart’s  Chronicles  are  too  well  known  to 
require  either  criticism  or  commendation. 
They  are  emphatically  one  of  the  great  books 
of  the  world,  and,  though  less  read  than  they 
should  be,  are  the  principal  quarry  from  which 
were  taken  the  materials  for  that  beautiful 
structure  of  Middle  Age  chivalry  erected  by 
the  later  poets  and  romancers.  But  for  their 
great  bulk,  too,  and  the  somewhat  archaic  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  early  translation,  they  are  in  an 
especial  degree  a  book  for  boys  ;  and  Mr. 
Lanier  has  performed  a  useful  and  highly 
meritorious  task  in  reducing  them  to  reasonable 
dimensions.  By  leaving  out  the  long  digres¬ 
sions,*  by  curtailing  the  dialogues,  by  abridging 
the  explanatory  comments,  and  by  relieving 
the  narrative  throughout  of  those  irrelevant  or 
unimportant  details  with  which  the  rambling 
style  of  the  garrulous  old  knight  is  so  thickly 
sprinkled,  he  has  brought  the  pith  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  over  three  thousand  pages  into  about 
four  hundred  ;  and,  by  modernizing  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  old  translation,  has  rendered  it 
much  more  readable  than  in  any  version  hith¬ 
erto  presented.  I}is  Introduction  is  admirably 
adapted  for  placing  the  youthful  reader  at  just 
the  right  starting-point ;  and  Mr.  Kappes’  il¬ 
lustrations  very  happily  reproduce  the  tumult 
and  vigor  and  romantic  picturesqueness  of  the 
text. 

ItOUPAY  BOOKS. 

The  growing  tendency  to  combine  utility 
and  permanent  interest  with  pictorial  beauty  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  Holiday  Books  which 
the  publishers  have  prepared  for  the  present 
season.  Even  without  the  illustrations,  such  a 
book  as  Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin’s  “  Art  in 
•America”  (New  York  :  I/arfer  Bros.)  would 
have  a  certain  definite  value  as  a  collection  of 
facts  and  personal  sketches  which  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  for  every  student  of  art  to  know.  Though 
brief  and  somewhat  cursory  in  its  method  of 
treatment,  it  contains  a  fairly  complete  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture  in  America  ;  and  if  its  criticism  is  sel¬ 
dom  very  penetrating,  it  is  always  clear  and 
sensible.  After  all,  however,  it  is  to  the  illus¬ 
trations  that  the  possessor  of  the  book  will  be 
most  often  attracted.  These  consist  of  repro¬ 
ductions  on  wood  of  the  typical  masterpieces 
of  American  art,  from  the  early  portraits  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  Vanderlyn,  and  Sully  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  landscapes'of  the  contemporary  school ; 
and  no  praise  could  be  too  high  for  the  skill 
with  which  the  engraving  has  been  done.  In 
subtlety  of  effects  and  delicacy  of  finish  these 
engravings  have  rarely  been  equalled,  and  per¬ 
haps  never  surpassed. 


Equally  remarkable  for  fineness  of  execution, 
though  with  fewer  opportunities  for  pictu¬ 
resque  effects,  are  the  illustrations  in  “  The 
Homes  of  America”  (New  York  :  D.  Appleton 

Co.),  which  portray  the  most  famous  and 
characteristic  specimens  of  American  domestic 
architecture  in  the  Colonial,  the  Later,  and  the 
Modern  Periods.  These  illustrations  are  one 
hundred  and  three  in  number,  and  they  make 
a  sumptuous  and  beautiful  volume,  whose  in¬ 
terest  will  long  outlast  the  occasion  which  calls 
it  forth.  The  literary  portion  of  it,  by  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
vehicle  for  the  pictures,  and  exhibits  very 
pleasingly  the  author’s  easy  familiarity  with 
those  by-ways  of  American  history  which  are 
altogether  more  attractive  than  the  somewhat 
arid  high-road  of  the  ordinary  historians. 

Another  holiday  volume  in  which  exquisite 
pictures  are  imbedded  in  a  scarcely  less  pleas¬ 
ing  framework  of  text  is  Miss  Lucy  Larcom’s 
”  Landscape  in  American  Poetry”  (New  York  : 
I).  Appleton  <27*  Co.'),  illustrated  from  original 
drawings  by  J.  Appleton  Brown.  The  illus¬ 
trations  in  most  cases  depict  the  actual  scenes 
that  have  inspired  the  verse  of  Bryant,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bayard  Taylor,  and 
others  among  our  poets  ;  and  consequently, 
apart  from  their  artistic  beauty,  have  associa¬ 
tions  which  add  greatly  to  their  value  and  in¬ 
terest.  Miss  Larcom’s  text  brings  together,  in 
a  sort  of  luminous  mosaic,  some  of  the  choicest 
bits  of  descriptive  poetry  in  American  litera¬ 
ture. 

More  than  common  interest  attaches  to 
”  In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers”  (New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  because  the 
verses  which  the  volume  contains  are  the  work 
of  Elaine  and  Dora  Read  Goodale,  the  youthful 
authors  of  “  Apple  Blossoms.”  Without  plac¬ 
ing  any  very  high  value  upon  these  ”  poems” 
regarded  merely  as  poetry,  it  may  be  frankly 
admitted  that  they  are  very  remarkable  as  the 
work  of  two  children  who  have  hardly  entered 
upon  their  teens.  Particularly  striking  is  the 
copiousness  of  their  vocabulary  and  the  facility 
and  variety  of  the  versification  ;  and  a  more 
pleasing  and  appropriate  subject  could  hardly 
have  been  found  than  that  furnished  by  the 
Berkshire  wild  flowers  in  their  beautiful  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  year.  Mr.  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson  has  furnished  a  series  of  exquisite  de¬ 
signs  illustrating  most  of  the  flowers  that  are 
sung  about ;  and  the  publishers  have  issued 
the  volume  in  very  tasteful  and  attractive  style. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

We  are  promised  a  preface  to  ”  L’fetran- 
gire,”  in  which  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  will 
attack  the  theories  of  the  naturalistic  school. 
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A  TERRA-COTTA  cylinder  of  Cyrus  has 
reached  England.  It  describes  his  genealogy 
and  entrance  into  Babylon. 

M.  E.  Uricoechea,  prolessor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Brussels,  has  just  published  the  first 
fascieulus  of  a  translation  of  Caspar! ’s  Arabic 
Grammar. 

Professor  Mommsen  has  been  relieved  for 
two  years  from  university  duties,  and  is  stay¬ 
ing  at  Turin,  where  he  is  engaged  in  finishing 
his  great  work  on  the  Latin  inscriptions  and  in 
continuing  his  Roman  history,  of  which  the 
fourth  volume  treats  of  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
perors. 

It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Gerland  has  succeeded 
in  discovering  in  the  Cassel  State  Library,  and 
in  the  archives  at  Hanover,  a  whole  series  of 
important  original  letters  hitherto  unknown, 
from  the  pen  of  Leibnitz,  and  of  Papin,  one  of 
the  inventors  of  practical  applications  of  the 
power  of  steam. 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  his  “  Archives  de  la 
Bastille”  M.  Ravaisson  deals  with  the  question 
of  the  Man  in  the  Tron  Mask.  His  solution 
is  that  this  mysterious  being  was  S^bastien  de 
Penancouit,  Comte  de  Keroualle,  ensign  of 
the  Due  de  Beaufort’s  guards,  and  brother  of 
”  Madam  Carwell,”  mistress  of  Charles  II. 

Official  statistics  have  been  prepared  in 
Paris  showing  the  daily  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  capital  in  September.  Le  Petit 
Journal  has  a  circulation  of  565,000  ;  La  Petite 
R^ublique  Franfaise,  of  181,000  ;  Le  Petit 
Moniteur,  of  100,000  ;  and  several  other  half¬ 
penny  papers  have  also  a  large  circulation. 
Of  the  larger  and  dearer  papers  the  Figaro  still 
heads  the  list  with  74,000. 

The  publisher  G.  C.  Sansoni,  of  Florence, 
proposes  to  publish  a  collection  of  rare  or  un¬ 
published  writings  of  every  period  of  Italian 
literature,  drawn  principally  from  the  libraries 
of  Florence.  The  first  volume  of  this  series 
will  shortly  be  issued,  containing  the  ancient 
Novelle  of  the  Codici  Panciatichiano-Palatino 
381  and  Laurenziano-Gaddiano  193,  with  an 
introduction  on  the  history  of  the  text  by  Guido 
Biagi. 

For  some  time  past  the  Milan  publishing 
firm  of  Vallarda  has  been  issuing  monographs 
dealing  with  noteworthy  Lombards.  The  lat¬ 
est  issue  treats  of  the  statesman  Hieronymus 
Morone,  who  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
upon  Northern  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  biography  of  this  man,  who  was  reared  in 
Machiavellian  principles,  is  of  more  than  t;om- 
mon  interest. 

Mariette-Bey’s  ”  Voyage  dans  la  Haute 
Egypte,”  of  which  the  first  volume  is  just  is¬ 


sued  by  Moor6s,  of  Alexandria,  makes  a  mag¬ 
nificent  d^but.  It  appears  in  folio  size,  illus¬ 
trated  with  permanent  photographs  taken  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  the  author  ;  and  it 
promises,  when  complete,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  travel  books  ever  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  letterpress,  written  with  all  Mariette- 
Bey’s  accustomed  charm  of  style,  is  conceived 
less  from  the  scientific  than  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  The  work  is,  in  fact,  an  aufte 
de  luxe  on  a  large  scale,  inaccessible  to  all  but 
the  wealthy  few. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres  gives  notice  that  the  Louis  Fould  Prize, 
endowed  by  the  founder  with  the  sum  of  20,000 
f rancs,  will  be  awarded  for  the  first  time  in  1 88 1 . 
The  subject  is  "  The  History  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  down  to  the  Age  of  Pericles.*  By 
“  the  arts  of  design"  are  meant  sculpture, 
painting,  engraving,  architecture,  as  well  as 
the  industrial  arts  in  their  relations  to  them. 
The  works  sent  in  for  this  competition  will  be 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  five,  three  of 
whom  will  be  members  of  the  Academy  of  In¬ 
scriptions,  one  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  one  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  competition  is  not  limited  to  French 
subjects.  . 

Mr.  Furnivall  has  sent  to  the  printers  his 
parallel  text  edition  of  the  best  three  Mss.  of 
Troylus  and  Cressida  for  the  Chaucer  Society. 
These  are  the  Gg.  4.  27  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  Mr.  Bacon  Frank’s  Camp- 
sail  Ms.-^oth  hitherto  unprinted — and  the 
Harleian  2280  in  the  British  Museum,  edited 
by  Dr.  Richard  Morris  in  his  Aldine  edi¬ 
tion  of  Chaucer.  For  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society  the  text  of  Mr.  Furnivall’s  re-edition  of 
the  Digby  mysteries  and  the  morality  of  Wis 
dom,  who  is  Christ,  is  in  type,  and  that  of  bis 
reprint  of  the  second  part  of  Stubbes’s  ”  An¬ 
atomy  of  the  Abuses  in  England  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Youth,”  1583. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  Nordenfeldt  Gun.— A  new  machine- 
gun,  named  after  its  inventor,  the  Nordenfeldt, 
has  been  tried  with  a  view  to  use  in  the  navy, 
being  specially  intended  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
torpedo  boats.  It  has  four  barrels  placed  side 
by  side,  each  of  which  discharges  a  bullet  of 
about  half  a  pound  weight,  that  penetrates 
steel  plates,  from  three  quarters  to  one  inch  in 
thickness,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards. 
The  cartridges  are  made  of  gun-cotton,  and  are 
fired  by  means  of  electricity  in  a  way  not  yet 
made  known  outside  the  official  precinct.  But 
it  appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  Norden¬ 
feldt  will  take  a  formidable  place  among  de¬ 
structive  appliances. 
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Lighting  Ships  by  Electricity.— Mr.  H. 
Wilde,  of  Manchester,  has  succeeded  in  lighting 
a  ship  by  electricity,  with  results  that  seem  to 
settle  the  question  as  regards  practicability  and 
completeness  of  effect.  Any  one  who  has 
been  on  board  a  vessel  of  war  knows  how  dark 
and  dismal,  notwithstanding  oil-lamps,  the 
lower  decks  are  :  henceforth  they  will  be  as 
bright  as  day,  and  even  brighter  in  gloomy 
weather,  for  Mr.  Wilde  can  now  divide  the 
working-current  without  difficulty,  and  intro¬ 
duce  as  many  points  of  light  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Instead  of  pairs  of  carbons  separated 
by  plaster  of  Paris,  he  coats  the  carbon  sepa¬ 
rately  with  a  film  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  mounts 
them  in  couples  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
current  is  passing  they  stand  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  apart  for  producing  a  perfect  light.  An 
experiment  made  on  board  the  Inflexible  may 
be  taken  as  the  commencement  of  a  change 
which  will  very  greatly  mitigate  the  discomfort 
of  life  in  an  iron-clad.  Four  of  Mr.  Wilde’s 
improved  lamps  were  placed  in  one  of  the  en¬ 
gine-rooms,  and,  according  to  the  official  Re¬ 
port,  "  when  lighted  up,  the  effect  was  most 
surtling :  the  opal  shades  gave  off  so  power¬ 
ful  and  brilliant  an  illumination  that  the  en¬ 
gine-room,  which  is  considerably  below  the 
water-line,  appeared  to  be  filled  with  daylight, 
and  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  were  ren¬ 
dered  visible.”  Apart  from  the  abundant 
light,  there  is  the  auvantage  that  neither  heat 
nor  smoke,is  generated — a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  ship  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  whose  presence  the  experiment 
was  made,  ”  were  warm  in  their  expressions  of 
surprise  and  gratification.” 

The  Black  Mildew’  of  W'alls.— In 
Science  Gossip  for  August,  1878,  there  was  an 
article  by  Professor  Paley,  entitled  "  Is  the 
Blackness  on  St.  Paul’s  merely  the  Effect  of 
Smoke?”  in  which  the  author  maintained  that 
this  blackness  is  chiefly  due  to  the  growth  of 
an  undescribed  lichen,  which  appears  to  flour¬ 
ish  only  on  limestone  and  in  situations  un¬ 
affected  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leidy,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
to  this  paper,  remarked  that  he  had  himself, 
many  years  ago,  noted  a  similar  black  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  brick  walls  and  granite  work 
of  houses  in  narrow  shaded  streets,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  Delaware  River.  Noticing  a 
similar  blackness  on  the  bricks  above  the  win¬ 
dows  of  a  brewery,  from  which  there  was  a 
constant  escape  of  watery  vapor,  he  was  led  to 
suspect  that  it  was  of  vegetable  nature.  On 
examination  it  proved  to  be  caused  by  an  Alga, 
closely  allied  to  what  he  regarded  as  Protococ¬ 
cus  viridis,  which  gives  the  bright  green  color  to 


the  trunks  of  trees,  fences,  and  walls,  usually 
on  the  shady  side.  It  may  be  the  «ame  plant 
in  a  different  state,  but  until  this  is  proved  he 
proposes  to  name  it  Protococeus  lugubris.  It 
consists  of  minute  round  or  oval  cells,  from 
0.006  to  o.ooq  millim.  in  diameter,  isolated,  or 
in  pairs  or  groups  of  four,  the  result  of  divis¬ 
ion,  or,  in  short,  irregular  chains  of  from  four 
to  a  dozen,  sometimes  with  a  lateral  offshoot  of 
two  or  more  cells. 

The  Origin  of  our  Domestic  Animals. 
— Palaeolithic  man,  who  existed  for  so  long  a 
period  in  Western  Europe  during  the  quater¬ 
nary  age,  was  probably  autochthonous.  But 
at  the  commencement  of  the  neolithic  age,  a 
new  civilization  was  suddenly  introduced,  and 
a  new  type  of  man  appears  on  the  scene. 
Neolithic  man,  with  his  polished  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  brings  with  him  a  number  of  domestic 
animals — the  dog,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  ox, 
the  horse,  and  the  pig.  By  studying  the  origin 
of  these  animals,  and  determining  their  ances¬ 
tral  home,  light  may  obviously  be  thrown  upon 
the  source  whence  the  neoliths  migrated.  Such 
a  study  has  been  undertaken  by  Professor 
Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  who  has  contributed  an 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  number  of  M.  Cartailhac’s  MatMaux pour 
r Histoire  de  P Homme.  Neolithic  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mortillet,  came  from  Asia  Minor,  from 
Armenia,  and  the  Caucasus.  These,  in  fact,  are 
said  to  be  the  only  countries  which  could  have 
yielded  the  assemblage  of  domestic  animals 
and  cereals  which  the  neoliths  brought  with 
them  upon  their  invasion  of  South-Western 
Europe  during  the  Robenhausen  period. 

Blasting  Coal  by  Compressed  Air. — At 
a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Geological  So¬ 
ciety,  Mr.  W.  E.  Garforth  gave  an  account  of 
a  method  of  blasting  coal  in  mines  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  whereby  the  risk  attending 
the  use  of  gunpowder  is  obviated.  With  a  por¬ 
table  machine  of  simple  construction,  which 
can  be  worked  by  two  men,  he  gets  a  pressure 
of  more  than  fourteen  thousand  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  cartridge,  an  iron  tube,  is 
drilled  into  the  coal ;  the  pipe  from  the  com¬ 
pressor  is  connected,  the  air  is  forced  in,  and, 
in  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  the  car¬ 
tridge  bursts,  and  the  coal  falls  before  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  inch  is 
reached.  W’hen  coal  is  brought  down  by  firing 
a  charge  of  gunpowder,  half  an  hour  or  more  is 
wasted  while  the  smoke  drifts  away  from  the 
working,  before  the  miners  can  resume  their 
labor ;  whereas  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
compressed  air  may  be  regarded  as  beneficial. 
To  obviate  the  objection  that  the  labor  of  work¬ 
ing  the  compressor  in  the  heated  air  of  a  mine 
would  be  exhausting,  Mr.  Garforth  proposes  to 
fill  receivers  with  compressed  air  above  ground. 
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or  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  then  transport  them 
to  the  several  workings,  and  there  burst  the 
cartridges  by  liberating  the  imprisoned  air.  It 
is  said  that  this  method  is  more  expensive  than 
blasting  by  gunpowder  ;  but  there  is  much  in 
its  favor  ;  and  considering  the  appalling  loss  of 
life  of  late  years  in  coal  mines,  the  Government 
Commission  appointed  last  session  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  will  in  all  probability  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  use  of  gunpowder  should  be  for¬ 
bidden. 

Hardened  Glass. — M.  de  Luynes  has  re¬ 
cently  communicated  to  the  French  Society  of 
Encouragement,  in  the  name  of  M.  de  Labas- 
tie,  further  information  on  the  progress  which 
the  industry  in  hardened  or  tempered  glass  has 
recently  been  making.  He  showed  to  the 
meeting  numerous  specimens,  which  presented 
the  most  varied  and  accurate  forms.  There 
were  tubes  for  lamps,  both  gas  and  oil,  goblets 
of  various  forms,  mortars  and  pestles,  etc.  As 
to  the  latter,  M.  de  Luynes  reminded  the  so¬ 
ciety  how  fre<tuently  accidents  happened  with 
them  ;  the  least  fall  breaks  them,  whereas  with 
hardened  glass  they  stand  any  amount  of  hard 
usage.  He  also  showed  capsules  for  pharmacy 
and  chemistry,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  plates 
of  glass,  crystal,  and  enamel,  coffee  and  tea 
cups  in  white  enamel.  He  finished  by  making 
a  striking  experiment.  Ordinary  glasses  were 
placed  in  a  basket  with  drinking  glasses  of  the 
same  shape  in  hardened  glass  ;  after  several 
shakings  the  ordinary  glasses  were  all  broken, 
while  all  the  hardened  glasses  were  intact. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  question  have  been  solved.  But,  what  is 
more  important,  the  processes  of  manufacture 
have  been  simplified  and  combined  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  operations  of  glass-blowing,  so  as  con¬ 
siderably  to  diminish  the  expense  and  give 
more  regular  forms  and  more  perfect  execution. 
Objects  made  with  the  liquid  material,  when 
they  are  still  red,  are  thrown  directly  into  the 
tempering  bath,  and  are  not  again  heated  to  the 
melting  point,  as  at  first,  which  often  causes  a 
change  in  their  form.  Bottles,  drinking  glasses, 
lamp  glasses,  and  other  concave  objects  con¬ 
taining  air  are  received  on  a  curved  tube,  a  sort 
of  siphon,  which  at  the  moment  of  immersion 
allows  the  air  to  escape,  while  the  liquid  enters 
the  cavity  without  difficulty.  All  these  im¬ 
provements  have  been  adopted  at  the  glass¬ 
works  of  Choisy-le-Roi,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  in  a  very  short  time  objects  in 
hardened  glass  will  be  quite  as  cheap  as  those 
made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Fire-Proof  Compositions. — V'arious  com¬ 
binations  of  ammonia  and  borax  have  been 
suggested  in  Paris  for  rendering  textile  fabrics 
inflammable.  Here  is  one  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  goods  :  Sulphate  of  ammonia  (pure), 


8  kilos  ;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  2.5  kilos  ;  bo- 
racic  acid,  3  kilos  ;  borax  (pure),  1.7  kilos  ; 
starch,  7  kilos  ;  water,  too  kilos.  It  is  simply 
necessary  to  steep  the  fabrics  in  a  hot  solution 
composed  as  above  until  they  have  become 
thoroughly  impregnated,  after  which  they  are 
drained  and  dried  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
be  ironed  or  pressed  like  ordinary  starched 
goods.  A  second  composition  to  be  used  for 
theatrical .  scenery  (or  the  mounted  but  un¬ 
painted  canvas  to  be  used  for  this  purpose), 
and  also  for  woodwork,  furniture,  door  and 
window  frames,  etc.,  is  to  be  applied  hot  with  a 
brush  like  ordinary  paint.  It  is  composed  of 
boracic  acid,  5  kilos  ;  hydrochlorate  of  am¬ 
monia  or  sal  ammoniac,  15  kilos  ;  potassic 
feldspar,  5  kilos  ;  gelatine,  1.5  kilos  ;  size,  50 
kilos  ;  water,  too  kilos  ;  to  which  is  added  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a  suitable  calcareous  sub¬ 
stance  to  give  the  composition  sufficient  body 
or  consistency.  Another  composition,  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  kinds  of  paper,  whether  printed  or 
not,  including  securities,  books,  etc.,  is  form¬ 
ed  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (pure),  8  kilos  ; 
boracic  acid,  3  kilos  ;  borax,  1.7  kilos  ;  water, 
too  kilos.  The  solution  is  heated  to  122“  Fah¬ 
renheit.  If  the  paper  be  in  sheets  or  printed,  it 
is  simply  immersed  in  the  solution,  spread  out 
to  dry,  and  afterward  pressed  to  restore  the 
glaze  destroyed  by  the  moisture.  The  above 
compositions  insure  a  high  degree  of  incom¬ 
bustibility.  The  proportions  of  the  several  in¬ 
gredients  are  given  as  examples  only,  and  may 
be  varied  as  found  necessary  in  practice. 

— - - •  •  • - 

VARIETIES. 

Christian  and  Pagan  Rome. — Christians, 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  intercourse  with  a 
woild  still  pagan  to  its  very  core,  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  feelings  and  associations  of  the 
common  life  with  which,  externally,  they  were 
in  contact.  Shut  out  in  a  great  degree  from 
public  affairs  ;  debarred  from  the  courts  of  law, 
or,  at  least,  infrequent  in  their  attendance  ; 
excluded  from  many  of  the  ordinary  amuse¬ 
ments  and  popular  festivities,  most  of  which 
were  tainted  with  idolatry,  or  with  the  moral 
corruptions  which  underlay  it — the  primitive 
Christians,  by  a  happy  necessity,  were  long 
thrown  back  upon  each  other  and  upon  a  family 
life  with  the  new  conditions  which  it  involved  ; 
and  although  afterward,  when  paganism  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  world,  and  when  the  new 
religion  succeeded  to  the  social,  as  well  as  the 
civil  and  political,  privileges  of  the  old  one,  the 
Christian  returned  to  his  place  in  public  life, 
and  to  the  duties  and  relations  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  the  better  tone  at  once  introduc¬ 
ed  continued  to  maintain  its  ground,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  higher  law  of  life  and  murals,  which 
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has  never  since  been  entirely  lost.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  early  fervor  of  primitive  profession  the 
amenities,  and  even  the  frivolities,  of  life  en¬ 
tirely  disappear  from  the  picture.  There  is  a 
curious  evidence  of  this  in  the  miscellaneous 
objects  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  cata¬ 
combs,  and  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  written 
records,  we  have  to  look  for  light  on  the  hab¬ 
its  of  life  that  prevailed  among  the  Christian 
population  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  of  Rome  may  be  taken  as  including 
some  elements,  at  least,  of  almost  every  con¬ 
temporaneous  people  and  race  to  whom  the 
Gospel  had  been  made  known.  The  objects  of 
use  in  every-day  life  found  in  the  Christian 
cemeteries  resemble  in  most  particulars  the  or¬ 
dinary  pagan  remains  of  the  same  class.  We 
further  find  some  direct  evidences  of  the  pur¬ 
suit  among  Christians  of  the  lighter  occupa¬ 
tions  and  amusements.  Then,  as  now,  Chris¬ 
tian  children  had  their  toys  and  playthings. 
Jointed  dolls  of  ivory  or  bone,  bronze  or  terra¬ 
cotta  mice,  glass  fishes,  etc.,  are  found  in  the 
little  loculi,  whose  dimensions,  and  occasionally 
inscriptions,  touchingly  bespeak  the  tender  age 
of  the  departed,  as  though  the  parent  had  found 
a  melancholy  consolation  in  hiding  away  along 
with  the  dear  deceased  the  ornaments  or  play¬ 
things  which  had  lost  their  use  in  the  death  of 
the  possessor.  Masks  have  been  occasionally 
discovered  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  intended  for  use  in  scenic  represen¬ 
tations.  Dice,  too,  although  but  rarely,  appear, 
as  though  games  of  chance  were  not  altogether 
without  their  votaries ;  nor  were  Christian 
ladies  entirely  so  spiritual  as  to  refuse  the  use 
of  mirrors  and  the  other  appliances  of  the 
toilet — combs,  tweezers,  pins,  bodkins,  tooth¬ 
picks  and  earpicks.  vinaigrettes,  etc.  Orna¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  objects  of  necessary  use — 
buttons,  buckles,  and  bullae,  bracelets,  armlets, 
necklaces,  rings,  and  ear-rings — are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Christian  Museum  of  the  Vatican. 
Even  the  little  vanity  of  false  hair  was  not 
unknown  among  the  ladies  of  Christian  Rome. 
Boldetti  mentions  that  in  not  a  few  instances 
it  is  found  in  the  tombs.  It  is  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  discover  those  pledges  of  family  af¬ 
fection  which  we  ourselves  love  to  preserve  ; 
and  although  there  are  many  more  solemn  and 
more  sacred  memorials  of  these  primitive  times, 
we  know  none  more  touching  than  a  little  object 
in  ivory — an  egg  engraved  with  companion  por¬ 
traits  of  a  husband  and  wife,  and  marked  with 
the  Christian  monogram.  In  these  and  many 
similar  indications  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  one  of  the  lighter  aspects  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  little  Christian  community,  mixed 
up  as  it  was  with  the  pagan  world  of  Rome. 
—Edinburgh  Review. 


Hedgehog  and  Viter. — The  common  hedge¬ 
hog  is  generally  described  as  a  mortal  enemy  to 
snakes  of  all  kinds,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  he  enjoys  an  Immunity  from  the  effects 
of  the  bites  of  the  venomous  species.  M. 
Sarnie  with  a  circumstantiality  which  reminds 
one  of  the  reports  of  prize-fights  in  BelPs  Life 
during  the  palmy  days  of  the  ring,  relates  all 
the  particulars  of  a  combat  which  he  excited 
between  a  hedgehog  and  a  viper  (Vipera  aspis). 
The  hedgehog  attacked  the  snake  as  soon  as  he 
was  aware  of  its  presence,  seizing  it  in  the  first 
place  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  his  assaults  until  his  formidable  enemy 
was  reduced  to  a  helpless  state,  when  he  com- 
Aienced  eating  it  at  the  tail  end  ;  afterward, 
proceeding  to  the  head,  he  carefully  detached 
and  devoured  the  lower  jaw.  The  viper  was 
still  alive.  The  most  interesting  point  brought 
out  by  this  experiment  of  M.  Sarnie’s  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  hedgehog  defended  himself 
against  the  dangerous  weapons  possessed  by 
his  adversary.  When  bitten,  the  viper  at  first 
turned  to  strike  its  assailant,  when  the  hedge¬ 
hog  immediately  drew  forward  over  his  head 
that  mass  of  spines  which  forms  the  front  part 
of  his  defences  ;  and  when  the  snake  struck 
open-mouthed  at  its  persecutor,  its  attack  was 
foiled  by  this  formidable  cheval-de-frise.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  the  same  manoeuvre  was  repeated, 
until  the  snake’s  mouth  was  so  severely  lacer¬ 
ated  that  it  no  longer  attempted  to  use  its 
fangs,  but  sought  safety  in  vain  in  flight.  The 
hedgehog  frequently  rolled  himself  up  for  a 
time  after  having  made  an  attack  upon  his 
victim.  M.  Sarnie’s  results  are  interesting, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  has  not  the  fear  of  anti¬ 
vivisection  ists  before  his  eyes. — Actes  Soc. 
Linn,  de  Bordeaux,  187S,  p.  257. 

Early  Days  of  Victor  Hugo. — Victor 
Hugo  was  born  in  1802,  and  in  his  parentage 
we  find  a  twofold  influence  which  has  affected 
his  character :  from  his  father,  who  was  a  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Republic,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  he  drew  his  Democracy  and  his  hero- 
worship  ;  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a 
ship-builder  at  Nantes,  the  Royalist  fervor  of 
his  early  opinions,  the  devotion  to  throne  and 
legitimacy  which  produced  "  Louis  XVII.” 
and  “  Lc  Sacre  de  Charles  X.”  His  first  years 
were  years  of  wandering,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  demanded.  General  Hugo  and  his 
family  removed  from  Besan^on  to  Marseilles, 
from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  and  thence  into  Italy, 
where  the  young  imagination  of  the  little  Victor 
was  nourished  in  the  very  land  of  poetry  and  of 
beauty.  His  earliest  recollections  were  of  the 
”  silver  sparkle”  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Bridge  of 
St.  Angelo,  with  its  imposing  statues,  and 
Naples,  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  fringed  with 
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azure  sea.  General  Hugo  was  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  ArelHno,  but  before  long  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Spain  by  King  Joseph,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  sent  with  their  mother  to  Paris  for 
education.  They  were  lodged  in  the  ancient 
convent  of  the  Feuillantines,  whose  chestnut 
alleys  and  tangled  vines  were  the  delight  of  the 
three  boys.  Victor  showed  a  great  aptitude  for 
study.  At  nine  years  old  he  taught  himself 
Spanish  in  a  few  weeks,  with  the  help  only  of 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  spoke  it  passably, 
only  hesitating  as  to  the  pronunciation.  The 
family  of  General  Hugo  joined  him  at  Madrid 
in  i8ii,  and  already  the  feeling  for  architec¬ 
ture  which  afterward  so  strongly  distinguished 
the  man  was  taking  root  in  the  mind  of  tlft 
boy  ;  a  deep  impression  was  made  upon  him 
by  thel  towers  of  Angouleme,  which  he  drew 
long  after  from  that  early  memory  of  travel. 
The  boy  was  placed  with  his  brother  at  the 
College  of  Nobles  ;  the  Spanish  solemnity,  the 
rigid  monastic  severity,  of  this  institution, 
where  the  French  children  were  naturally 
looked  upon  as  intruders,  chafed  their  expan¬ 
sive  natures  ;  and  it  was  with  joy  they  prepared 
to  follow  their  mother  back  to  Paris.  The 
affairs  of  Napoleon  were  going  ill  in  Spain  ; 
General  Hugo  judged  it  prudent  to  place  his 
family  in  safety.  The  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  found  them  once  more  at  Les  Feuillan¬ 
tines,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  General, 
now  deprived  of  his  command,  and  occupying 
himself  with  the  future  of  his  children.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  school-days  at  Paris  it  was  that  Victor 
Hugo  essayed  his  first  verses.  A  chivalrous 
and  dreamy,  character  stamps  them  ;  the  child 
repeated  in  his  lines  the  beliefs  of  the  mother  ; 
her  passionate  love  for  royalty  and  hatred  of 
the  revolution  breathe  in  these  early  and  fal- , 
tering  stanzas.  The  Academy  would  have 
crowned  his  poem  on  “  The  Happiness  Afforded 
by  Study"  had  they  not  considered  it  impossi¬ 
ble  such  verses  could  have  been  written  by  a 
lad  of  fifteen.  His  earliest  prose  work,  "  Bug 
Jargal,"  also  dates  from  this  age,  and  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  fortnight,  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  wager 
among  some  young  students  of  the  College 
Louis-le-Grand . — Biog  raph. 

Protective  Mimicry  in  Birds.— Birds 
offer  a  few  undoubted  cases  of  mimicry,  the 
most  perfect  being  that  of  some  species  of 
Mimeta,  a  genus  of  brown  orioles,  which  mimic 
PkiUdon,  a  genus  of  honeysuckers.  The  latter 
birds,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  the  largest  of 
their  family,  and  are  very  noisy  and  pugna¬ 
cious  ;  they  are  also  very  plentiful,  and  will 
band  together  to  drive  away  crows  and  even 
hawks  that  intrude  among  them.  We  may 
presume,  therefore,  that  they  are  generally  un¬ 
molested,  and  it  would  thus  be  of  use  to  any 
weaker  bird  to  be  mistaken  for  them.  The 


orioles,  though  nearly  as  large,  are  decidedly 
weaker  birds,  and  are  far  less  numerous,  and 
thus  correspond  to  the  general  character  of 
mimicking  species.  In  the  island  cf  Bouni, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  there  is  a  peculiar  species 
of  PkiUdoH  (P.  bcurufHsis),  and  in  the  same 
island  a  peculiar  species  ot  Mtmeta  (.)/.  bouru~ 
ensis),  which  are  so  much  alike  that  in  a  great 
French  work,  the  “Voyage  de  1  Astrolabe,” 
the  oriole  is  figured  and  described  as  a  honey- 
sucker  under  the  name  of  PkiUdon  bouruensis  ! 
the  two  birds  belonging  to  families  at  least  as 
distinct  as  thrushes  and  crows.  The  manner 
in  which  the  imitation  is  effected  is  very  curi¬ 
ous.  The  PkiUdon  bouruonsis,  as  in  almost  all 
the  species  of  the  genus,  has  a  large  bare  patch 
of  black  skin  round  the  eyes  ;  this  is  copied  in 
the  Mimeta  bouruensis  by  a  patch  of  black  feath¬ 
ers.  The  narrow  scale-like  feathers  on  the 
crown  of  the  PkiUdon  are  imitated  by  a  dark 
line  on  the  broader  feathers  of  the  Mimeta. 
On  the  neck  of  the  PkiUdon  the  feathers  are 
recurved,  showing  their  pale  under-surfaces  and 
forming  a  kind  of  ruff  or  cowl  which  has  given 
to  them  the  name  of  friar-birds,  and  this  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  pale  band  in  the  Mimeta  ;  and 
lastly,  the  bill  of  the  PkiUdon  has  a  protuber¬ 
ant  keel  at  the  base,  and  the  Mimeta  has  the 
same  character,  though  it  is  not  found  in  the 
allied  species.  The  colors  of  this  pair  of  birds 
are  simply  brown,  darker  above  and  lighter  be¬ 
low  ;  but  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Ceram  there 
is  another  species,  PkiUdon  subeomutus,  which 
has  a  great  deal  of  ochre-yellow  in  its  plumage, 
and  this  is  exactly  imitated  by  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Mimeta  forsteni,  both  being  confined  to 
this  single  island.  If  it  could  be  thought  that 
the  resemblance  in  the  one  case  might  be  acci¬ 
dental,  and  th  .  their  occurring  in  the  same 
island  was  also  a  coincidence,  the  occurrence  of 
another  pair  in  another  island  renders  this  ex¬ 
planation  inadmissible  ;  but  to  any  one  who 
has  comprehended  the  general  principles  of 
mimicry,  it  will  be  clear  that  these  are  of  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  nature  in  the  case  of  these  birds, 
and  can  be  explained  only  in  the  same  way. — 
Science  for  A  //. 

RONDEAU. 

A  aosB  felt  from  her  hair  last  night. 

When  dawn  undid  the  frail  lamplight. 

And  the  waits  went  more  languidly. 

I  brought  it  her.  She  looked  on  me. 

Half  turned  to  set  her  wreath  aright. 

I  wonder  was  the  dawn's  delight 
larvelier  or  more  infinite 
When  Cypria  o'er  the  roseate  sea 
Arose  ? 

Red  flower  of  flowers,  'tis  yours  by  right 
To  touch  her  long  throat’s  rose  and  white. 

And  fall  for  love.  Tell  her  for  me 
How  hard  sometimes  it  is  to  be 
So  near  a  rose,  alas  I  not  quite 
A  rose. 

Thro.  ManitALS. 


